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'A  STATE  of  the  Barometer  in  ii 


inches  and  decimals^  and  of 
Farenheit’s  Thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  taken  between 
twelve  and  two  o’clock  afternoon,  and  the  quantity  of  Rain-water 
fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals,  from  the  30th  April  to  the  30th 
May  1785,  near  the  foot  of  Arthur’s  Seat. 

Days.  Ther.  Barotn.  . 

Inch. 

Apr.  30  52  30-43375 

May  I  61  30.46875 

2  '66  ‘30.2425 

3  65  30-1 125 

4  29975 

5  58  .  29.9537 

6  59  29.715  ' 

7  47  29.73125 


Weather. 


Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  . 

Ditto. 

Ditto,  fmall  (howers. 
Ditto',  fome  rain. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Clear. 

Ditto;  ~~  ~ 

Ditto,  milty  morning 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.' 

Ditto.. 

Ditto,  fnow  at  night. 
Ditto,  fmall  Ihower,. 
Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.  1 

Ditto."  , ,  ,  . 

Ditto. 

Ditto,,  ditto.  . 
Ditto,  ditto.  "f* 

Ditto. 

Cloudy, '  ditto. 
Ditto,  "ditto.  1 

Clear,  ditto.  /. 

.  Ditto. 


29.980125 

30.0085 

30.2125 

30.8625 

3o-347ir 

30.485 

30-485:; 

30-125 

29-94375 

29- 56875 
29.54  • 
29.6125  • 
29.875  • 
29.85 
29. 

29.9675 

30.25,(1 

30- 

29.6875 

30- >375 
29.5 

29.68125 

29.9875 


A  View  //^v/z-Kellc 


A  P  R  1  L,  ■  I7'8^.’' 

•  '  VIEWS  iM  SCOTLAND.  i 

Number  Fourth, 

Kilso. 

A  Town  in  Roxburgh(hire,  pleafantly  fitoated  on  the  north  Gde  of 
the  river  Tweed,  at  that  part  where  it  is  joined  by  the  water  of  Ti-- 
viot.  It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants.  The  principal  manu*^ 
fadory  is  one  of  white  leather. — ^'Fhere  is  a  confiderable  market  for  com  $ 
and  a  very  neat  market  place  for  butcher- meat,  which  at  all  times  is  plcnt- 
tifnlly  fupplledt 

The  MonaAery  of  Kclfo,  of  which  there  are  flill  fome  venerable  remains^ 
was  an  Abbey  of  Tyrocenfian  monks,  and  was  founded  by  David  I.  when 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1128.  The  Grit  eilabliihment  of  thcfe 
monks  was  at  Selkirk  ;  from  whence  they  were  removed  to  Roxburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Kelfo.  The  revenue  of  this  inonallery  was  in  money  above 
L.  20CO  Scots  a>year.  The  abbot  was  allowed  a  ntitre  and  pontifical  robes  $ 
to  be  exempt  from  Epifcopal  jurifdiction,  and  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all 
general  councils.  The  building  is  plain  and  undecorated,  in  the  Norman  of 
Saxon  ilyle  of  architecture.  This  abbacy  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  whofe  anceitor,  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cefsford,  obtained  it  in  the 
year  1605  fromKing  James  VI.  upon  the  forfeiture  of  Francis  Earl  of  Both* 
wel.  Admiral  of  Scotland. 

•  A  new  church  has  lately  been  built ;  the  chapel  of  the  Monaftery  ia> 
which  public  worihip  was  formerly  performed  having  become  ruinous. 


Remarks  on  French  Manners  ;  hya  GentlerAan  lately  returned  from  the  Continent, 

The  French  are  very  ready  to  al-  time  he  utters  it.  It  it  not  trite, 
low,  that  the  Englilh  think  more  having  more  of  home  than  of  foreign 
profoundly  than  they  do.  manufaCfure  in  it,  and  perhaps  bears 

They  muft  have  formed  this  opi-  with  it  a  call  of  charaCler.  The  rc- 
nion,  as  Dr  Moore  obferves,  from  mark  of  the  Frenchman  feems  to 
comparing  the  authors  of  our  nation  keep  at  a  prudent  diltance  from  the 
with  thofe  of  their  own  ;  for  the  fubjeCl  upon  which  it  is  uttered.  It 
young  Englilhmen  who  go  abroad  refembles  thofe  coats  in  Monmouth- 
cannot  have  infpired  them  with  high  llrect  which  fit  all  (hapes :  it  invites 
ideas  of  our  folidity.  you  to  forget  the  queftion  rather  than 

The  truth  of  the  opinion,  how*'  to  examine  it ;  and  feems  to  be  car- 
ever,  will  ftrike  any  perfon  who  has,  ried  about  by  its  poffelTor,  inorderto 
lived  in  France,  and  who  has  given  accommodate  the  company  he  appears 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  compare  the  fn,  being  calculated  to  give  inilant 
obfeiwations  and  remarks  that  the  relief  to  his  own  brain,  and  to  thofe 
French  let  fall  in  converfation,  with  of  others.  Suppofe  war  to  be  the 
thofe  that  drop  from  the  Englilh  on  fubjeCl  of  converfation,  an  Englilh* 
like  occafions.  .  man  may  perhaps  obferve,  that  the 

An  Englilhman  is  naturally  taci-  modern  llylc  of  carrying  it  on  is  lefa 
turn,  and  has  no  inclination  to  make  barbarous  than  the  ancient.  “  En-, 
any  remarks  at  all ;  if  he  does  let  fin,  Mefileurs,”  fays  the  Frenchman, 
one  drop,  falfe  or  true^  it  appears  to  “  il  faut  couvenir  que  la  guerre  ell 
aim  at  invclligation,  it  appears  to  be  une  chofe  terrible.” 
the  rcfult  of  fome  realoning  prin*  When  a  renurk  drops  in  converfa* 
ciple,  that  had  eltlier  aduatetl  him-  tlon,  which  may  be  interpreted  two 
before,  br  that  aAuatW  him  at  the  ways,  a  Frenchman  choofes  that  man- 

X  X  2  r.cr 
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Iter  of  underftanding  it  which  gives  it  Our  powers  of  thinking,  then,  are 
the  moft  fupcrficial  turn.  originally  more  mafculine  and  vigo- 

The  French  are  not  only  (hallow  rous  than  thofe  of  the  French.  Cau* 
in  their  obfervations,  but  in  their  me-  fes  may  be  found  in  the  difpofition  of 
thod  of  exprefGng  them  they  never  that  people  which  ferve  to  widen  the 
vary.  You  hear  the  fame  fentiment  diHance  between  us  on  fubje^s  where 
many  times  repeated  In  the  fame  the  underilanding  is  concerned, 
words.  Perhaps  this  very  thing  is  a  The  French  are  vain.  They  there- 
proof  of  the  mediocrity  of  their  un-  fore  allow  their  children  to  pay  too 
derilandings.  Men  of  fuperior  capa-  much  attention  to  drefs,  which  muft 
cities  vary  more  from  one  another  in  Icffen  in  their  eye  the  merit  of  more 
their  exprellions,  than  thofe  of  mid-  folid  accomplilhments.  They  are  al- 
dling  ones.  Abilities  always  carry  a  fp  volatile.  A  volatile  mind  is  in  it- 
certain  degree  of  originality  and  in*  felf  lefs  capable  of  inveftigating  any 
vention  with  them.  point  than  a  heady  one,  from  being 

The  French  do  not  read  Malle*  unable  to  confine  its  powers  for  a 
branche  fo  much  as  the  £ngli(h  do  fpace  of  time  to  the  contemplation 
Locke.  They  are  fond  to  diftcac*  of  one  object.  But  the  diftance  be* 
tion  of  Voltaire,  and  unwillingly  al*  tween  a  volatile  mind  and  a  fteady 
low  any  merit  to  Roufieau.  'I'hey  one,  becomes  wider  and  wider  every 
prefer  grace  to  energy.  They  pre*  day.  From  having  frequently  exami* 
fer  a  pretty  thought  to  a  profound  tied,  the  fteady  mind  obtains  informa- 
cinc.  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  tion.  From  having  frequently  obfer- 
this  ?  ved.  It  acquires  Ideas.  Locke  com* 

A  philofophcr  is  gazed  at  in  pares  the  mind  of  man  when  he  en* 
France  as  a  phenomenon.  What  a  ters  the  world  to  a  blank  (hcet  of  pa* 
fnfs  they  made  about  Hume !  What  per.  Shakefpeate  prophefies  much 
a  fufs  about  Franklin  !  Why  (hould  of  the  youth  who  “  fmacksof  obfer* 
they  be  furprifed  that  any  one  (hoiild  vatiou.”  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
feck  after  knowledge,  or  that  he  natural  powers  of  the  underilanding 
Ihoiild  be  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit?  are  ftrengthened  by  the  habit  of  ex* 
Pets  or  favourite  animals  are  much  ercifing  them.  Thus,  after  a  certain 
more  frequent  in  France  than  in  Eng-  time,  the  fteady  mind  comes  to  the 
land.  For  one  lap*dog  in  London,  inveftigatlon  of  truth  with  infinite  ad* 
there  arc  at  lead  ten  In  Paris.  A  vantages  over  the  volatile  one.  It  is 
Frenchwoman  cannot  Itir  without  one.  ftored  with  ideas;  it  has  more  vigo- 
Frenchmen  have  a  partiality  for  them,  rous  powers  ;  and  it  is  more  fteady  in 
This  is  a  tallc  of  childhood.  At  the  ^re£lIon  of  them, 
that  period  we  are  fond  of  animals.  There  arc  other  caufes  grafted  oo 
and  make  favourites  of  them  ;  but  the  conftitution  of  France  which  con* 
we  become  lets  fufccptible  of  fuch  tribute  to  produce  the  fame  effe£l* 
attachments  as  our  underftandings  ad*  Honour,  fays  Montefquieu,  is  the 
Vance  to  maturity.  In  proportion  as  principle  of  a  monarchy  :  the  French 
the  mind  acquires  refources  within  accordingly  look  upon  all  the  learned 
itfclf,  it  grows  Indifferent  to  external  profeffions  with  indifference  ;  and  up- 
ones.  on  fome  of  them  with  contempt. 

Perhaps  thefe  features  in  the  French  They  court  military  fervice  as  being 
chanuflcr.  Indicate  that  their  under*  the  readied  road  to  honour,  and  at* 
ftandings  are  lefs  folid  in  general  than  tach  themfelves  to  It  early.  At  the 
thofe  of  the  Englilh.  However  that  age  of  14  or  15  years,  the  period  at 
be,  we  may  claim  without  arrogance  which  the  mind  becomes  capable  of 
a  fuperiority  over  them,  which  they  fpeculation,  they  are  taken  from  the 
tiiemfclres  do  sot  deny  us.  college  and  put  into  the  army.  Ha- 


Fob  M  a 

vtng  received  an  education  of  words 
rather  than  of  ideas,  and  being  na¬ 
turally  fprightly,  they  talk  much  and 
think  little. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the 
ferious  turn  which  the  Englifh  pof- 
fefs  is  an  advantage  or  a  difadvan- 
tagc.  They  are  penfive  in  their  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  give  way  to  defpair  ; 
while  the  French  forget  theirs,  and 
look  forward  to  happier  times.  A  fe¬ 
rious  turn  may  have  inconveniencies 
in  other  refpeAs.  A  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  enables  the  mind  to  contemplate 
philofophical  fubjeds,  but  it  renders 
it  lefs  ht  for  the  purpofes  of  foclety. 
It  is  a  common  remark,  that  deep 
thinkers  are  dull  companions ;  and 
you  often  hear  people  complain  ef  the 
difappolntment  they  have  met  with 
in  the  converfation  of  great  phllo- 
(bphers.  They  are  apt  to  be  abfent. 
But  one  certain  confequence  of  think¬ 
ing  much  is,  that  the  mind  becomes 
more  fcrupulous  in  admitting  a  pofi- 
tion  ;  and  more  exquifitely  fenfible  of 
the  frivolity  of  a  common  thought. 
Things  are  fo  mingled  in  this  world, 
that  the  philofopher  can  hardly  find 
any  pofition  to  utter  univerfally  and 
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unexceptionably  true  ;  afid  he  there¬ 
fore  finds  few  things  to  fay.  Con¬ 
verfation  is  obliged  to  fupport  itfetf 
by  the  introduftion  of  trifling  fub- 
je£ls ;  and  his  tafle  is  too  refined  to 
relifh  them. 

If  the  Eiiglifh  then  think  more 
profoundly  than  the  French  (as  the 
French  themfelves  allow),  what  hap¬ 
pens  between  the  deepefl  thinkers  and 
thofe  who  arc  lefs  fo  in  our  own  na¬ 
tion,  mull  happen  in  fome  meafure 
between  the  Englifh  and  the  Ftench. 
The  French  accordingly  remark,  that 
the  Englifh  are  taciturn  and  penfive. 
The  Englifh  remark,  that  the  French 
have  always  fomething  to  fay  upon 
every  fubjeft.  I  am  afraid  that  Dr 
Arbuthnot’s  obfervation  applies  here. 
Talking  of  common  fenfe  and  genius, 
he  obferves,  that  common  fenfe  is 
like  fmall  change,  which  a  man  has 
occafion  for  ^ery  day ;  that  genius 
is  like  gold,  which  a  man  is  not  fo 
often  called  upon  to  produce.  The 
Frenchman  has  his  pence  ready.  The 
Englilhman  is  obliged  to  get  change. 
The  Frenchmen  is  fittefl  for  compa¬ 
ny.  The  Englifiiman  is  ^fittefl.  for 
the  clofet. 


j1  Dialogue  betmieen  Hxmatomisus  and  Sarcophagus. 


H^matom.  "y  E  S  ;  he  is  the  moll 
d-  predaceous  of  all 
animals.  The  greedy  hound,  the 
ravenous  wolf,  and  the  devouring  ti¬ 
ger  fall,  in  voracity,  far  fhort  of  In- 
latiatc  man. — And  yet  this  monfier 
of  humanity,  this  carnivorous,  her¬ 
bivorous,  omnivorous  creature,  boafls 
of  a  pre-eminence,  on  the  fcore  of 
reafon,  over  every  other  living  thing 
that  moveth  on  earth ;  and  holds  in 
contempt  the  reft  of  the  creation,  of 
which  many,  with  inftlndl  alone  for 
their  guide,  are  more  amiable  than 
he  is - 

Sarcopb.  Excellent,  indeed!  Ovid’s 

Parcite,  mortales,  dapibui  temerarc  ne- 
fandU 

Corpora,  flee. 


and  Thomfon’s 

For,  with  hot  ravine  iired,  enfangnin’J  maa 
Is  nmv  hecome  the  lion  ot  the  plain. 

And  worfe,  &c. 

are  words  of  cold  inanimate  difap- 
probation,  compared  to  this  glowing 
declamation  of  your’s. — But,  come, 
be  not  fo  warm.  I’ll  undertake  to 
convince  you,  if  you  will  but  be  calm 
for  a  while,  that  all  this  invedlve 
may  be  very  well  fpared.  Should  I 
prove  to  you  that  nature  defigned 
that  man  (hould  live  on  the  food  a- 
gainft  which  you  fo  vehemently  ex¬ 
claim,  you  muft,  however  unwil¬ 
lingly,  infhmtly  give  up  the  point. 

Hen.  That  I  certainly  wUl.  I’m 
not  afraid  that  you’ll  bring  any  fuch 
proof, 

Sar* 
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•  Sar.  I  muft  obfervc  to  you,  then, 

’  that  for  every  individual  which  na¬ 
ture  has  formed,  a  proper  fort  of  ali¬ 
ment,  from  the  very  firft  of  its  crea¬ 
tion,  was  wifely  provided.  The  flieep 
lias  ever  continued  to  have  its  grafs 
the  linnet  its  grain  ;  the  tench  its 
worm.  As  long,  therefore,  as  each 
of  thefe,  contented  with  the  provi- 
Aon  which  nature  has  made  for  it, 
lives  without  encroaching  on  the 
food  of  the  other ;  fo  long  will  there 
remain  a  fulliciency,  or  nearly  fo,  for 
ail :  But,  ihoulJ  any  one  of  them 
feize  upon  the  food  of  the  other, 
then  Very  different  would  be  the  cafe. 
If  the  tench,  for  inllance,  were  to 
pick  up  the  grain,  would  not  the 
linnet  be  ftarved  ?  Or,  if  the  linnet 
were  to  eat  up  the  grafs,  would  not 
the  (heep  perilh  through  famine  ?  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  no  fuch  en¬ 
croachment  can  be  made,  nature  ha¬ 
ving  fo  inllituted  it,  that  no  animal 
whatever  can  take  in  any  other  food 
than  that  which  was  originally  fet 
apart  for  it,  without  experiencing 
fome  very  fenfible  bodily  injury. 
Hence,  even  though  it  fhould  delire 
it  ever  fo  much,  the  linnet  could  not 
pollibly  defert  its  ordinary  aliment, 
and  betake  itfelf  altogether  to  the 
grafs,  without  foon  becoming  confi- 
derably  difordcrcd  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  In  vain  fhould  we  try  to  fup- 
port  the  cow,  when  taken  from  its 
paftnre,  by  giving  it  flefh;  or  to  keep 
the  dog  alive,  when  deprived  of  its 
meat,  upon  herbs  alone.  Anato- 
mifts  and  phyfiologills  aflign  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  reafon  for  this.  They  tell 
us,  that  the  ftrufture  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  which  are  concerned  in 
the  preparation  and  digeflion  of  the 
food,  isdlfl'crent  in  different  genera  of 
animals  :  that  the  conformation  of 
the  llomach,  and  the  nature  of  the 
juices  which  it  contains,  are  far  from 
being  the  fame  in  a  grazing  animal 
and  in  an  animal  of  prey  :  And 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  as  necef- 
fary  for  the  fheep  to  have  the  flomacH 
of  a  dog,  in  order  to  convert  a  bone 


into  nounfhment,  as  it  would  for  t 
dog  to  have  the  wings  of  a  goofe  iri 
order  to  fly. 

Ham,  Well,  and  pray  what  does 
all  this  tend  to  prove  ?  Do  you  Infer 
from  hence,  that  nature  intended  that 
man  (liould  be  the  beafl  of  prey  that 
he  is  ? 

Sar.  Setting  afide  this  beftlallty, 
which  I  confefs  I  am  not  philofopher 
enough  to  perceive,  I  do  moft  ccr* 
tainly  infer,  that  nature  ordained 
that  he  fhould  live  on  that  mixed 
kind  of  food  which  he  docs :  For  as 
it  Is  apparent,  from  what  has  already 
been  faid,  that  all  unnatural  food  is 
detrimental  to  the  individual  that 
takes  It  in  ;  fo,  by  a  fair  Inverfion’ 
of  the  cafe,  may  it  be  faid,  that 
whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
nutrlmental,  is  to  be  confidered  as 
natural  food.  Now,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  the  flefh  of  fevcral  animals^ 
in  moderate  quantity,  is  not  only  not 
hurtful  to  man,  but  even,  in  moft  in- 
ilances,  manifeflly  Imparts  to  him  vi¬ 
gour  and  flrcngth.  It  Is  but  juft  to 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  was  de- 
figned,  ab  origine,  that  flefh  fhould 
make  a  part  of  the  diet  of  man. 

Han;.  Is  it,  then,  all  a  {i6tion,  the 
delightful  defcription  which  the  an¬ 
cients  have  left  us  of  the  golden  age  ? 
And  was  the  fage  of  Samos,  the  di¬ 
vine  Pythagoras  himfclf,  deceived  ? 

Sar.  Yes;  lam  afraid,  indeed,  that 
the  exlllcnce  of  that  happy  ageistobtf 
fought  for  only  in  the  Imagination  of 
the  poets :  And,  as  for  Pythagoras, 
he,  poor  foul !  was  too  fobllmely  dlf- 
pofed  to  be  able  to  fee  what  w’as  pro¬ 
per  for  groveling  man ;  and  yet  withal 
was  too  near  the  earth  to  perceive,  on 
every  occafion,  what  was  repugnant 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme. — How¬ 
ever,  I  by  no  means  deny  that  there 
ever  was  a  ftatc  bearing  fome  faint 
refcmblancc  to  the  bright  pifturc  of 
the  aurea  atas,  as  drawn  by  fome  of 
the  poets  of  old  Mankind,  no  doubt, 
did  at  one  time  Indulge  lefs  in  ani¬ 
mal  repafls  than  they  do  In  our  own 
days.  Still,  however,  flefh  was 
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Kays  a  part  of  their  food ;  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  perfuade  us  to 
banidi  it  from  our  meals,  by  faying 
that  it  is  an  improper  and  an  unna¬ 
tural  food.  Look  at  the  human  race 
]n  their  favage  (their  only  natural 
^atc)  :  Do  they  feed  on  acorns  and 
.water  only  ?  Or  do  they  not  chiefiy 
live  by  the  chace  ?  , 

,  Hxm.  So,  then,  becaufe  the  naked 
favage  gluts  himlelf  with  venifoo, 
you  would  have  us  infer,  that  na¬ 
ture  deligned  that  we,  and  every  o- 
ther  civilized  people,  fhould  do  the 
fame  ?  This  is^  a  fine  way  of  ar¬ 
guing  indeed  ! — Some  favages,  it  is 
well  know’n,  arc  anthropophagous : 
Are  we  in  this  cafe  alfo  to  conclude, 
that  they  arc  acting  agreeably  to  the 
inilitution  of  nature  and  the  Order  of 
Providence  ;  and  farther  to  deduce, 
that  the  reft  of  mankind  Ihould  de¬ 
vour  one  another  in  the  very  fame 
waty  ? 

Sar.  No:  I  do  not  extend  the 
reafoning  to  fo  great  a  length.  There 
is  hardly  any.  argument,  however 
good  in  itfelf,  which  may  not,  by  be¬ 
ing  pufbed  too  far,  be  rendered  ab- 
furd,  as  the  prefent  has  been.  Pro¬ 
perly  limited,  however,  the  conclu- 
lions  1  have  drawn  you  mud  allow  to 
be  juft.  And  though  you  (hould 
bring  inftances  of  men  living  in 
health  and  activity,  without  ever  eat¬ 
ing  a  Angle  fibre  of  flefti,,.  or  once 
tailing  a  drop  of  blood  ;  thefe  would 
only  be  confidered  as  exceptions  to  a 
more  gcneralfoppofite  fac\  i  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  would  have  very  little 
weight. 

But  fuppofc,  now,  that  man  were, 
ai  you  would ^lavc  him,  to  abftain  en¬ 
tirely  from  animal  food,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  wholly  to  a  vegetable 
diet ;  the  confeaucnce  would  be  fucli 
as  you  would'perhaps  little  expeft. 

1  have  already  obfcrved,  that,  with 
Very  few  exceptions,  one  kind  of  food 
only  is  fuitedto  one  kind  of  animals. 
This  being  the  cafe,  then,  the  more 
QumcrouB  the  iodividtiBls  feeding  oa 
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any  partictilar  aliiAeat,  the  lefsnOw- 
rilhmcnt  will  there  be  for  each.  Supr 
pofc,  then,  that  the  whole  human 
race  were  to  be  added  t<>  the  iiutnber 
of  thofe  creatures  that  live  upon 
grafs.  So  large  an  increafe  of  con- 
fumers  would 'be  inilantly  followed 
by  a  proportionable  diminution  <}£ 
the  futlcuance  to  each  )  and  hence 
whole  multitudes  of  the  grazing 
cattle  would  unavoidably  fall  lick  and 
die  ;  fince  it  is  from  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  only  of  which  thiy  are  now  fup- 
pufed  to  be  deprived,  that  their  nour 
rilhment  is  or  can  be  'Cerived.  L,et 
it  be  any  other  herb,  the  event  wiU 
ftill  be  the  fame.  The  great  con- 
fumption  of  this  other  vegetable  by 
the  human  race  would  be  equally  fa¬ 
tal,  if  not  to  the  cattle,  at  leaft  to 
fume  other  animals,  of  which  it  fs 
the  appropiiate  food.  t 

Harn.  Really  you  have  put  thn 
,caf«;  in  a  very  ftrange  way.  Don'f 
imagine  that  I  would  wilh  tliat  maa 
(hould  take  to  the  food  of  any  other 
animal,  without  making  a  previous 
exchange  of  his  own. 

Sar.  True  ;  I  did  not,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  date  the  matter  as  I  (hould. 
You  are  for  having  us  fend  the  cow 
to  our  meat,  when  we  go  to  her 
grafs ! 

Hsw.  I  am  certainly  for  making 
the  cow  fanguinary  rather  than  our- 
felves.  Let  thofe  creatures  tliat  arc 
beads  by  nature  become  more  beaft- 
ly  dill,  provided,  by  fiich  means,  we 
can  be  rendered  lels  favage  than  we 
ar?. 

Sar.  Beware  what  you  fay..  You 
oVKh  that  maa  would  no  longer  feed 
upon  (lc(h,  but  give  it  altogether  up 
tp  fodne  other  creature,  and  lire. him¬ 
felf  wholly  on  herbs  and  fruit.  Let 
4t  be  dohe  :  Let,  for  indance,  the 
commutation  be  made  with  the  cow  : 
The  confequence  will  be,  that  the 
cow  will  look  for  food  from  the  fame 
quarter  whence  man  chiefly  derives  it, 
viz.  front  thofe  animals  which  feed 
upon  herbs  :-that  is,  tht  cow,  in  this 
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«afe,  will  eat  up  the  man  ! — You  fee 
now  what  would  be  the  advantage  we 
ihould  gain  by  fuch  an  exchange. 

If,  indeed,  you  would  be  a  little 
more  reafonablc  ;  if,  inftead  of  con* 
tending  that  we  (hould  not  eat  any 
fleih  at  all,  you  would  rather  fay  we 
(hould  not  eat  of  it  fo  much  as  we 
do  ;  then  would  I  agree  mod  per- 
ficAly  with  you.  But  to  argue,  that 
▼egetablet,  or  a  little  milk  and  honey, 
are  the  only  allowable  and  proper 
food  for  the  human  race  ;  to  call  it 
beftiality  to  eat  of  the  flclh  of  the 
Cattle  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  or  the  fifhes  of  the  fea, — is  a 


piece  of  affeAation  which  betrays  a 
more  than  ordinary  weaknefs  of 
mind  :  an  aSeflation,  which  can  only 
impofe  upon  thofe  who  miltake  emp¬ 
ty  declamation  for  found  reafoning 
and  true  philofophy ;  and  can  pro¬ 
ceed  but  frnm  fuch  as  are  imperfcAly 
acquainted  with  the  oeconomy  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  unable  to  difeover, 
through  the  lingular  conformation 
of  each  of  the  parts,  and  the  di- 
verfified  llrudure  of  the  whole  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  mode  of  life  and  peculiar 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  dcfigned. 

CONTEMPLATOR. 


Ancient  and  Prefent  State  of  Liverpool  *. 


IN  Liverpool,  as  appears  from  the 
town-l^ks,  there  were,  in  the 
year  1565,  only  138  houfeholders 
and  cottagers ;  and  the  number  of 


barks 
Ba 


nd  men  was  as  under, 
ks.  Tons.  Men. 
40 


36 

30 

20 

20 

16 

*5 

*5 
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12 

12 
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243 


12 
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10 
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7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

S 

5 

3 

3 

87 


Walfcy  there  were  2  barks 
and  one  boat  36  tons,  and  14  men. 

N.  B.  The  old  church  was  the  on¬ 
ly  one  in  1 704. 

'  In  1784,  the  duty  paid  at  the 
cuftom-houfe  this  year  L.  640,310; 


4,000,000  of  buthels  of  fait  export¬ 
ed,  befides  what  went  coaft-ways; 
15,000  tons  coals  exported,  and 
15,000  tons  fent  coaft-ways.  The 
inhabitants  were  now  computed  at 
50,000  ;  faid  to  have  increafed  fince 
that  time  to  155,000. 

Ships  arrived  in  1782. 

Foreign  nfiSl*  ,  , 

Coafters  1448 
'783. 

Foreign  1371  7  ,0-, 

Coafters  14525  ****3 

1784. 

Foreign  *3797„6- 

'  Coafters  13863  ^  ^ 

Ships  failed  in  1782. 

Foreign  ii97?,„q 
.Coafters  9225  ^ 

1783. 

Foreign  »5777  j-.o 

Coafters  1161 3 

1784. 

Foreign  1493 1 

Coafters  1238 J 

Li/f 


*  This  ariicle  was  commnnicated  by  a  v^ery  well  informed  CorreTpendent ;  and  we 
would  be  £ls<i  to  be  favoured  with  (iiniUr  flatemenu  with  regard  to  the  towns  of  Clafgowy 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  dec, 
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BiOGRArtiiCAL  Sketches  of  celebrates  MustciAM*. 


N®  4.  JVilUam  Bird. 

Illiam  Bird  isfuppofed  to  be 
the  Ton  of  Thomas  Birdi  one 
of  the  gentleman  of  theC^iapel  Royal, 
and  clerk  of  the  cheque,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI  *.  William  was  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
in  that  king’s  reign,  and,  according 
to  Wood,  was  a  fcholar  of  Tallis. 

The  time  of  his  birth,  is  uncertain; 
and  although  the  time  of  his  death  is 
afeertained,  yet  as  his  age  at  that 
period  is  not  known,  there  are  fome 
difficulties  in  afeertaining  with  prcci- 
fion  the  period  in  which  he  flourifli- 
ed.  His  father  died  in  1561  ;  and 
fnppollng  William  was  born  the  firft 
year  of  Edward’s  reign  1546,  he 
mud  have  been  77  when  he  died,  as 
fie  lived  to  1623  :  And  yet  there  are 
fome  of  his  compofitions  extant, 
which,  it  is  probable,  were  made 
when  the  church-fervice  vras  in  La¬ 
tin,  and  Ihow  at  what  perfeAion  in 
'Isis  faculty  he  mud  have  arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  final  edablifhmcnt  of  the  li¬ 
turgy  under  Queen  Elifabeth. 

bird  does  not  appear  on  the  eda- 
blifliment  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Mary,  or  at  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1563 
he  appears  to  have  been  chofen  orga- 
nid  of  Lincoln  :  But  in  1569  he  was 
called  from  thence,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  in  room  of  Robert  Parfons, 
already  mentioned,  who  had  been 
drowned  by  accident.  Upon  his  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  he 
was  permitted  by  the  dean  and  chap¬ 
ter  of  Lincoln  to  execute  his  office 
of  organid  by  a  fubditute  named 
Butler,  of  whom  no  memorial  re¬ 
mains  f . 

In  1575,  Tallis  and  Bird  were 
both  nrganids  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
as  appears  from  the  joint  publicatiou 
.  VoL.  I.  N®  5. 
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made  by  them  in  that  year,  already 
taken  notice  of ;  but  the  time  of 
their  apjmintment  to  that  office  can¬ 
not  now  be  afeertained. 

Bird  died  on  the  4th  July  1625s 
He  had  a  fon  named  Thomas,  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  own  prefeffion,  who  in 
the  year  1 60 1  read  the  mufic-lefture 
for  Dr  John  Bull  at  Grefham  col¬ 
lege,  while  he  was  travelling  abroad 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health  J. 

The  compofitions  of  Bird  are  nu¬ 
merous,  and  of  various  kinds.  Thofq 
of  his  early  years  appear  to  have  beets 
modly  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  many  of  them, 
it  is  probable  he  was  then  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  perfuafion,  there  being  at  lead 
three  Latin  maiTcs  of  his  in  print,  one 
for  three,  another  for  four,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  five  voiccs- 

II  is  fird  publication  was  that  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  in  1575  along  with 
Tallis ;  which  was  entitled  *  Can- 

*  tiones  qux  ab  argumento  facrx  vo- 
<  cantur  quinqueet  fex  partium,  auto- 
‘  ribus  Thoma  Tallifeo  et  Gulielmo 

*  Birdo  Anglis,  fereniffimx  Reginx 
‘  majedaci  a  privato  facello  generofis 

*  et  organlllis.’ 

He  publlfhed  another  work  of  the 
fame  kind  of  his  own  compofitions  in 
1589;  among  which  is  that  noble 
compofition,  ‘  Civitas  fanffi  fui  ;* 
which  for  many  years  pad  has  been 
fung  as  an  anthem  to  the  words, 

*  bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord.* 

Bird  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  work 
uititled,  ‘  Gradualia  ac  cantiones  fa- 
‘  crx,  quinis,  quatemis  trinifque  vo- 

*  cibus  concinnatx, lib. primus, autore 

*  Guliemo  Byrde,  organida  regio 
‘  Anglo.’  This  work  was  dedicated 
to  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  North¬ 
ampton,  to  whom  Bird  tedifies  his 
gratitude  for  procuring  to  him  and 
his  fellows  in  the  Chapel  Royal  an 
iucrcafe  of  their  falary.  There  are 

Y  y  two 
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two  editions  of  this  work  ;  the  laft  of 
them  in  i6io.  The  contents  of  this 
firfl.  book  of  the  Gradualia  are,  anti¬ 
phons,  hymns,  and  other  offices  in 
the  Latin  tongue  for  the  fcllivals  of 
the  church. 

He  publiflied  another  collcftion  of 
his  own  compofitions  of  the  fame  fort 
in  the  fame  year  (1610},  intitled, 

*  Gradualia  leu  cantionum  facra- 

*  rum:  quarum  aline  ad  quaiuor  alia: 

*  vero  ad  quinque  et  fex  voces  edits 

*  flint.’ 

Thcfe,  with  the  malTes  above- 
mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  whole 
of  Bird’s  compofitions  for  the  church. 
But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to 
the  fervice  of  the  church  alone.  He 
was  the  firft  Englifh  mufician  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  an  attempt  in  the 
compofition  of  the  madrigal,  a  fpecies 
of  vocal  harmony,  wliich  the  Italians 
had  brought  to  great  perfeftion  ;  the 
L.a  Vergimlla  of  Ariofto,  fet  by  him 
in  that  form  for  five  voices,  being  the 
moft  ancient  compofition  of  that 
kind  to  be  met  with  in  Englifh  au¬ 
thors.  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  a 
book  publifhed  by  him,  called  Pfalmes, 
Sonets,  See.  to  be  afterwards  taken  no¬ 
tice  of ;  and  a  tranflation  of  it  is  to 
he  found  in  a  book  publifhed  by  N. 
Y.onge  in  1 588,  under  the  title  of 
jyfufica  Tranfalpina. 

Of  his  compofitions  for  private  re¬ 
creation,  the  following  are  Hill  ex¬ 
tant 

‘  Songs  of  fundry  natures,  fome 

*  of  gravitie,  and  others  of  myrth, 

*  fit  for  all  companies  and  voyces, 

*  printed  in  1589.’ 

‘  Pfalmes,  fonets,  and  fongs  of 

*  fadnefs  andpietie,  made  into  mufic 

*  of  five  parts  ;  whereof  fome  of  them 

*  going  abroad  among  divers  in  un- 
‘  true  coppies,  art  here  truly  correc- 

*  ted  ;  and  the  other  being  fongs  very 
‘  rare,  and  newly  compofed,  arc  here 

*  jiublifhed  for  the  recreation  of  all 
‘  inch  as  delight  in  raufickc,  by  Wil- 
‘  liam  Byrd,  one  of  the  gentlemen 


*  of  the  Queen’s  Majefty’s  Royal 

*  Chapel  ’ 

'I’he  lafl  work  publifhed  by  him- 
felf  is  intitled,  *  Pfalmes,  fongs,  and 

*  fonets,  fome  folcmn,  other®  joyful, 

‘  framed  to  the  life  of  the  words,  fit 
‘  for  voyces  or  violsof  three,  four,|five, 

*  and  fix  parts.’  Lond.  1611. 
Befides  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  were  publifhed  by  him- 
felf,  he  was  the  author  of  many  com¬ 
pofitions  which  were  publifhed  in 
colleftions  made  by  other  perfons. 
In  a  book,  intitled  ‘  Parthenia,  or 

*  the  maidenhead  of  the  firfl  muficke 

*  that  ever  was  printed  for  the 
‘  virginals,  compofed  by  three  fa- 

*  mous  inafters,  William  Byrd,  Dr 

*  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbons, 

*  gentlemen  of  her  Majeflics  Cha- 
‘  pel,’  there  are  tliree  Icffons  of  his 
compofition  admirably  adapted  fur 
the  inflrument.  And  as  we  cannot 
doubt  but  he  was  able  to  execute  his 
own  compofitions,  he  mull  have  had 
a  volubility  of  hand  and  power  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  beyond  what  we  are  at  this 
time  willing  to  allow  the  mailers  of 
his  time  to  have  poffefled.  But  al¬ 
though  theleffonsabovementioncd  are 
far  from  being  eafy,  there  arc  fome 
of  his  lelTons  in  a  manufeript  book, 
confiillng  folely  of  his  own  compofi- 
fitions,  prefented  by  him  to  iiis  Icho- 
lar  Lady  Nevil,  that  are  as  difficult 
to  execute  as  any  of  modern  times. 
He  is  fald  to  have  been  an  admirable 
organift  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  flyle  of  his  performance  on  that 
noble  Inflrument,  from  that  of  his 
compofitions,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  folcmn,  majeftic,  and  devout; 
and  will  have  little  difficut^  in  af- 
fentlng  to  the  charaftcr  given  of  him 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  that 

*  with  fingers  and  with  pen  he  had 
‘  not  his  peer 

In  the  printed  collcdllons  of  fervl- 
ces  and  anthems  publifhed  at  fundry 
times,  namcly,tliofe  of  Day  and  Bar¬ 
nard,  are  many  compofed  by  Bird, 

and 
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*nd  there  are  ftill  many  more,  which 
exiil  only  in  the  manufcript  books  of 
the  King’s  Chapel,  the  cathedral, 
and  collegiate  churches  of  England. 

In  a  manufcript  colleAIon  of  motets, 
madrigals,  fantazias,  and  other  mufi- 
cal  compofitions  of  fundry  authors,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  John  Baldwin,  a 
linging  man  of  Windfor,  and  a  com- 
pofer  himfelf,  made  in  the  year  1591, 
there  are  many  motets  of  Bird  In 
fcore.  The  book  itfelf  is  a  fingular 
curiofity,  as  well  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  as  of  certain  verfes  In  the  end 
compofed  by  Baldwin  himfelf,  in 
which  the  authorswhofe  works  he  had 
been  collecting  are  fevcrally  charactcr- 
ifed*.  The  culogium  on  Bird  is  ex¬ 
tremely  laboured;  and  befpeaks  loud¬ 
ly  the  eilimation  in  which  his  works 
were  held  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Nor  does  his  character  as  a  mufi- 
cian  reft  on  the  pralfe  bellowed  on 
him  by  Baldwin  alone.  There  is 
hardly  an  author,  at  leail  of  this 
country,  who  has  written  cither  on 
the  fcience  or  the  praiftice  of  mulic 
fince  his  time,  who  does  not  bear  te- 
llimony  to  the  merit  of  this  moll  ad¬ 
mirable  mulician. — Morley  calls  him 
his  ‘  loving  mailer  never  without  rc- 
*  vcrcnce  to  be  named  of  miiltcians.’ 
And  we  find,  that  he  not  only  owed 
his  mufical  knowledge  to  Bird,  but 
alfo  his  (kill  in  the  matliematics,  in 
which  Bitd  is  laid  to  have  been  ex- 
celleirt  -I-. 

Numerous  and  various  as  Bird's 
compofitions  have  been,  the  moll 
permanent  memorials  of  his  excel¬ 
lence  are  his  motets  and  anthems ; 
to  which  may  be  added  a  fervice  In 
the  key  of  1)  with  a  major  3d,  the 
firil  compofition  In  Dr  Boyce’s  ca- 
thcdral-mulic,  vol.  ill.  and  that  well 
known  canon.  Non  nobis  Doinine. 

With  refpetrl  to.thls  lall  compofi- 
tion,  there  I'cems  to  be  fomc  dilpute 
betwixt  the  Italians  and  us,  whether 
it  Is  to  be  attributed  to  Palellrina  or 
to  Bird.  It  has  been  conlideatly  af- 
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ferted,  and  is  faid  to  be  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  ic  has  dong  been  depo- 
fited  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  there 
prel'erved  with  great  care.  And 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  mufi- 
cians  Is,  that  it  was  compofed  by  Pa- 
Icllrina,  may  be  collected  from  this 
circumilance,  that  it  has  lately  been 
wrought  into  a  concerto  in  eight 
parts,  and  publilhed  in  the  name  of 
Carlo  Ricciotti,  with  a  note  that  the 
fubjeft  of  the  fugue  of  the  concerto 
is  a  canon  of  Palellrina  :  And  that 
fubjefl  Is  the  canon  above* mentioned 
in  all  Its  three  parts. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  canon 
Non  nobis  Doinine  docs  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  works  of  Bird  above  enu¬ 
merated,  and  that  its  firil  publication 
was  by  John  Hilton,  at  the  end  of  his 
colle^ion  of  catches,  rounds,  and 
canons,  printed  in  1652  ;  yet  there 
feems  to  be  evidence  equipollent  to 
what  has  been  produced  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  queftion,  that  Bird  was 
the  author  of  this  jullly  celebrated 
compofition.  In  a  cafe  like  the  pre- 
fent,  tradition  mud  be  deemed  of 
fume  weight.  It  is  clear,  that  in 
1652  It  was  confidered  to  be  the  pro- 
duClion  of  Bird  ;  how  much  earlier 
than  this  It  Is  pretended  to  have  been 
lodged  in  the  Vaticatt  as  the  cumpo- 
fition  of  Palellrina  has  not  been  difeo- 
vered.  Dr  Fcpufch,  In  his  Treatife 
of  Harmony,  has  exprefsly  aferibed 
It  to  Bird ;  and  if  for  more  than  a 
century  it  has  been  generally  confi¬ 
dered  to  be  his  compofition.  It  will 
require  more  pofitive  evidence  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  that  honour,  than  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  adduced. 

If  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  Bird’s  temper  from  his  mu¬ 
fical  produdions,  we  will  naturally 
conclude  it  to  have  been  of  a  fcrloua 
and  grave  call,  as  the  greater  part  of 
his  produdlions  were  Intended  for  the 
church;  and  even  thofe  of  a  clfferent 
kind  are,  as  he  terms  them,  pfalmes 
and  Tongs  of  fadnels  and  pietic.  Bat 
Y  y  2  we 
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vre  fee,  that  upon  occafions  he  would 
cxcrcifc  himfelf  upon  lighter  fubje^s. 
The  madrigal  *  La  Verginclla’  from 
'Arioilo,  already  fpoken  of,  and  two 
madrigals  to  the  words,  ‘  This  fweet 
*  and  merry  month  of  May,’ publifh- 
«d  by  Thomas  Walfon  1590,  arc  the 
only  fpecimens  of  his  compofitions  of 
that  kind,  but  they  are  of  very  lin¬ 
gular  merit.  Only  one  production 


of  his  in  that  kind  of  cotnpofition 
which  tends  to  promote  mirth  and 
good-fellow(hip  in  drinking  and  fing* 
ing,  namely,  the  round  or  catch,  i» 
extant.  It  is  for  four  voices;  the 
words  begin,  ‘  Come  drink  with  me.’ 
It  is  printed  in  Hilton’s  coUeCtion 
and  is  reprinted  in  a  collection  of 
catches,  &c.  publilhed  by  J.  Sibbaid, 
Edinburgh.  L. 


yLciunt  cf Sociity  called  Dunkardst  in  Penjytvania, 


The  Dunkard  town,  called  E- 
phrata,  is  fituated  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  part  of  Lancafter  county,  and  lies 
between  two  fmall  hills.  From  the  top 
of  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  regular  de¬ 
clivity  to  tlic  bottom,  where  a  fmall 
river  runs,  and  by  means  of  its  win¬ 
dings  encircles  abotit  one  half  of  the 
gtound  pt'fTefled  by  the  Dunkards. 
*rhe  river  ferves  as  a  kind  of  natural 
fence  on  the  one  fide ;  the  other  is 
fecured  by  a  ditch,  and  a  large  bank 
planted  with  trees ;  the  whole  traCt 
containing  about  2 50  acres.  The  road 
from  Lancatter  to  Epht  ata  is  good,  and 
the  variety  of  landfcapes  that  ib  Ike  the 
eye  makes  it  very  agreeable.  That 
part  of  it  next  Ephrata  Is  very  folitary, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  thinly  fcat- 
tered,  and  the  country  becoming  more 
hilly,  makes  the  road  take  fevcral 
windings  through  the  interjacent  val¬ 
leys,  which  are  well  fupplied  with  ri- 
vtilets  of  water,  and  covered  over  with 
trees.  Nothing  is  fecn  but  the  works 
of  nature,  uncorrtfted  by  tire  hand 
of  man.  This  little  fockty  had  its 
rife  upwards  of  30  years  ago,  from  a 
•German  who  fettled  in  the  place 
v.  hcre  Ephrata  now  ftands,  and  which 
was  then  uncultivated,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  country  for  feveral  miles 
round.  He  lived  in  this  folitude 
many  years,  having  little  or  no  in- 
tcrcourfe  with  the  rell  of  mankind,^ 
but  fupplied  by  his  own  Indudry 
whatever  he  wanted.  And  after  fome 
time  the  country  near  hiat  began  to 


be  fettled  by  fome  of  his  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  bis  uncommon  exem¬ 
plary  piety  induced  fome  of  them, 
whofe  principles  nearly  correfponded 
with  his  own,  to  joiti  him.  Their 
fociety  foon  incrcafcd,  numbers  of 
both  fexes  reforting  to  them.  The 
females  were  difpofed  of  in  a  nunnery 
by  themfelves,  and  put  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  a  fage  matron.  Ambition, 
or  pecuniary  views,  had  no  fhare  in 
their  union ;  and  as  they  gave  them- 
felvcs  entirely  up  to  devotion  and 
induilry,  thdr  gains  were  thrown  in¬ 
to  a  common  flock;  out  of  which  pri¬ 
vate  as  well  as  public  exigencies  were 
fupplied. 

'I'he  fituation  of  their  town  is  ju- 
dlcioufly  chofen,  being  on  the  decli¬ 
vity  of  a  little  hill  which  faces  the 
fouth-eail,  and  fereens  them  from 
the  piercing  north  winds  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  with  a  large  orchard 
ui  the  middle.  Along  the  outfide  are 
planted  thick  rows  of  apple,  peach, 
and  cheny  trees,  which  bear  great 
quantities  of  fruit.  '1  heir  houfes  arc 
ail  wood,  and  for  the  molt  part  three 
{lories  high.  Each  perfun  has  his 
own  diftinft  apartment,  that  he  may^ 
have  no  interruption  In  his  private 
devotions.  Their  rooms  are  plain, 
white,  and  clean.  A  feparatc  part  of 
the  town  is  afligned  for  the  women, 
who  have  no  communication  with, 
the  men,  except  in  joining  at  public 
worfhip,  and  what  is  neceilaty  in 


is? 
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the  aconomy  of  their  affair*.  The 
number  of  men  and  women  together 
exceed  250.  If  any  of  them  choole 
to  marry,  they  mult  leave  the  focie- 
ty ;  but  are  fupplied  out  of  the  public 
fund  with  necelfarics  to  fettle  in 
'fome  place,  as  they  generally  do,  as 
near  to  Ephrata  as  they  conveniently 
can,  and  afterwards  fend  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  educated  among  their  bre¬ 
thren. 

They  endeavour  to  fupprefs  every 
fuperfluity  in  drcfs,  diet,  and  plea- 
fure.  Their  garb  in  winter  is  a  long 
wiiitc  gown,  tied  round  the  waiil 
with  a  belt.  Behind  hangs  a  large 
cap,  like  a  capuchin,  which  they  put 
on  in  the  time  of  rain  or  cold,  for 
they  wear  no  hats  ;  a  walllcoat  of 
tlie  fame  cloth,  a  coarfe  Ihirt,  trow- 
fers,  and  flioes.  In  fummer,  their 
clothes  are  of  the  fame  form  and  co¬ 
lour,  but  made  of  linen.  The  wo¬ 
mens  arc  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
men ;  only  indead  of  trowfcrs  they 
wear  petticoats,  and  always  keep  their 
faces  muffled  up  in  their  capuchins 
when  they  go  out  of  the  nunnery. 
The  men  let  their  beards  grow  to  the 
full  length,  and  wear  their  hair  (hort. 
Their  diet  is  for  the  moft  part  vege¬ 
tables  ;  they  abdain  from  flelh  meat, 
not  through  principle,  but  judge  it 
moft  agreeable  to  the  mortified  abllc- 
mious  life  a  Chriftian  ought  to  lead. 
It  is  certain  that  luxury  is.  unknown 
among  them,  which  is  cafily  difeo- 
vered  on  firft  feeing  them,  they  being 
quite  lean  in  the  body,  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  blood  in  their 
faces.  Their  recreations  are  no  o- 
ther  than  the  alternate  performance 
of  religious  and  domeilic  duties, 
which  they  endeavour  to  intermix 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  neither  may 
be  burthenfome.  They  regularly  ce¬ 
lebrate  public  worlhip  twice  every 
day',  and  as  often  every  night.  In- 
ftead  of  beds,  they  fleep  on  benches, 
and  ufe  a  little  wooden  block  for  a 
pillow.  Each  room  is  furnllhed  with 
a  qouple  of  thefe. 


y,  1 7  *  ^ 

Their  prefident  is  a  perfon  who  had 
a  regular  education  at  Halle  in  Ger> 
many.  He  took  orders,  and  was  a 
minifter  in  the  Calvintft  ^communion 
feveral  years  ;  but  not  b«ng  able  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  in  fome  points,  he  left 
that  fc6I,  and  went  over  to  thv  Uim- 
Latds.  He  is  a  man  of  an  upen,  af¬ 
fable  temper,  and  free  in  converfa- 
tion  beyond  what  you  wovdd  expeft 
from  a  perfon  fo  rigid  in  his  manner 
of  life.  The  following  account  of 
their  principles  I  had  from  him. 
They  retain  both  facraments;  but  ad¬ 
mit  adults  only  to  baptifm,  which 
they  adminifter  by  dipping  or  plun¬ 
ging.  They  entirely  deny  original 
fin,  as  to  its  effeAs  on  Adam’s  po- 
ftcrity  ;  and  confequently  hold  free¬ 
will.  All  violence  they  efteem  un¬ 
lawful,  even  fclf-defence,  in  time  of 
danger.  Going  to  law  they  think 
contrary  to  the  gofpel,  even  when 
defrauded,  or  when  their  property  is 
unjuftly  feized.  They  are  ftrift  in 
obferving  the  jewifh  fabbath  to  a 
degree  of  fupcrftition.  They  have 
no  fet  form  of  fcrvicc,  but  pray  and 
preach  extetnpore.  Their  difeourfes, 
by  all  that  I  could  learn,  treat  in  ge¬ 
neral  of  Chriftian  virtues,  humility, 
chaftity,  temperance,  &c.  They 
believe  the  dead  had  the  gofpel 
preached  to  them  by  our  Saviour ; 
and  that,  fince  his  refurreftion,  the 
fouls  of  the  juft  arc  employed  in 
preaching  the  gofpel  to  thofe  w'ho 
have  had  no  revelation  of  it  in  their 
life,  nor  fufficlent  means  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  truth.  They  deny  the 
eternity  of  torments,  which  they 
think  are  myftically  alluded  to  in  the 
Jewifh  fabbath,  fabbatical  year,  and 
year  of  jubilee.  They  look  upon 
each  of  thefe  as  typical  of  certain  pe¬ 
riods  after  the  general  judgment,  in 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  are  not 
then  admitted  Into  happinefe  arc  pu¬ 
rified  and  purged  from  their  corrup¬ 
tion  and  obduracy.  If  any  within 
the  fmallcr  periods  arc  fo  far  hum¬ 
bled  as  to  acknowledge  God  to  be 
holy. 
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holy,  juft,  and  good,  and  Chrift  to 
be  their  only  Saviour,  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  happinefs.  Thofe  who 
continue  arc  ftill  kept  in  torment,  till 
the  grand  period  typified  by  the  ju¬ 
bilee  arrives,  when  univerfal  redemp¬ 
tion  will  take  place,  and  all  be  made 
happy  in  the  endlefs  fruition  of 
Deity. 

Harmony  and  merciful  affedfions 
reign  furprifingly  among  them  ;  c- 
very  perfon  Is  induftrlous,  and  quite 
contented  with  the  tafle  alligned  him. 


They  arc  remarkably  hofpitable  to 
all  ftrangers.  If  a  traveller  alks  them 
any  thing,  they  will  cheerfully  give 
it  him  ;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  late 
in  the  evening,  will  afk  him  to  ftay 
all  night, «but  refufe  to  accept  of  any 
recompcncc. 

The  Nuns  arc  very  ingenious  In 
drawing  flowers,  and  pieces  of  wri¬ 
ting  ;  cfpecially  the  latter,  with 
which  they  adorn  their  diurches  j 
and  among  thefe  are  fome  curious  and 
flnillted  pieces  done  in  German  text. 


Rtmarii  on  the  State  ef  Society  in  France^  Spain^  and  England;  hy  Richard 
Cumberland. 


OOciETT,  in  defpotic  governments, 
^  Is  narrowed  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  rigour  which  the  ruling 
tyrant  exercifes  over  his  fubjeds.  In 
fome  countries  It  is  In  a  manner  an¬ 
nihilated.  As  defpotifm  relaxes  to¬ 
wards  limited  monarchy,  fociety  is 
dilated  in  the  fame  proportion.  If 
we  confider  freedom  of  condition  in 
j\o  other  light  than  as  it  affeds  fo¬ 
ciety,  a  monarchy  limited  by  law, 
like  this  of  ours,  is  perhaps  the  freed 
conftitutlon  upon  earth  ;  bccaufe,  was 
it  to  diverge  from  the  centre  on 
which  it  now  refts,  cither  towards  de¬ 
fpotifm  on  one  hand,  or  democracy 
on  the  other,  the  rellraints  upon  fo- 
clal  freedom  would  operate  in  the 
fame  degree,  though  not  in  the  fame 
mode :  for  whether  that  reftruint  is 
produced  by  the  awe  of  a  court,  or 
the  promifeuous  licentioufnefs  of  a 
rabble,  the  barrier  is  In  either  cafe 
broken  down  ;  and  .whether  it  lets 
the  cobler  or  the  king’s  melTengcr 
into  our  company,  the  tyranny  is  iu- 
fupportable,  and  fociety  is  enflaved. 

When  an  Englifhman  is  admitted 
into  what  are  called  the  bed  circles 
in  Paris,  he  generally  finds  fome- 
thing  captivating  in  them  on  a  fird 
acquaintance  ;  for  without  fpeaking 


of  their  internal  recommendations.  It 
Is  apt  to  flatter  a  man’s  vanity  to 
find  himfelf  in  an  exclufive  party,  and 
to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  which 
others  cannot.  As  foon  as  he  has 
had  time  to  examine  the  component 
parts  of  this  circle,  into  which  he  has 
fo  happily  ftept,  he  readily  difeovers 
that  it  Is  a  circle,  for  he  goes  round 
and  round  without  one  excurfion  ; 
the  whole  party  follows  the  fame  da¬ 
ted  revolution,  their  minds  and  bo¬ 
dies  keep  the  fame  orbit,  their  opi¬ 
nions  rife  and  fet  with  the  regularity 
of  planets  ;  and  fur  what  is  pafllng 
without  their  fphere,  they  know  no¬ 
thing  of  it.  In  this  junto  it  rarely 
happens  but  fome  predominant  fpirit 
takes  the  lead  ;  and  if  he  is  ambi¬ 
tious  of  making  a  mafler-flroke  in¬ 
deed,  he  may  go  the  length  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  he  has  the  honour  to  pro~ 
feft  himjelf  an  Atheijl.  The  creed  of 
this  leading  fpirit  Is  the  creed  of  the 
junto ;  there  is  no  fear  of  coutro- 
verfy  ;  inveftigation  does  not  reach 
them,  and  that  liberality  of  mind, 
which  a  colllfion  of  ideas  only  can 
produce,  does  not  belong  to  them  : 
you  muft  fall  In  with  their  fenti- 
merits,  or  keep  out  of  their  fociety; 
aud  heucc  ^rifesthat  over-ruling  felf- 
opinluD 


opinion  fo  peculiar  to  the  French, 
that  affumcd  fuperiority  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  their  manners,  which  de- 
hroys  the  very  cflcnce  of  that  po- 
litf  nefs  which  they  boall  to  excel  in. 

Politenefs  is  nothing  mote  than  an 
elegant  and  concealed  fpecies  of  flat¬ 
tery',  tending  to  put  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  is  addrefled  in  good  humour 
and  refpeft  with  himielf ;  But  if 
there  is  a  parade  and  difplay  affefted 
in  the  exertion  of  it ;  if  a  man  feems 
to  fay — Look  how  condefeending 
and  gracious  I  am  ! — whilft  he  has 
only  the  common  offices  of  civility  to 
perform;  ftfch  politenefs  feems  found¬ 
ed  in  miilake,  and  calculated  to  re¬ 
commend  the  wrong  perfon ;  and 
this  miilake  I  have  obferved  frequent¬ 
ly  to  occur  in  French  manner.*!. 

The  national  charafter  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  French,  and  the  habits  of  life  in 
Madrid  as  oppofite  as  may  be  from 
thofe  which  we  obtain  at  Paris.  The 
Spaniards  have  been  a  great  and  free 
people;  and  though  that  grandeur 
and  that  freedom  are  no  more,  their 
traces  are  yet  to  be  feen  amongll  the 
Caftilians  in  particular.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  have  not  yet  contrafted 
that  obfequioufnefs  and  fubmiffion, 
which  the  rigour  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  if  no  revolution  occurs  to  rc- 
drefs  it,  mult  in  time  reduce  them  to. 
The  condition  which  this  gallant  na¬ 
tion  is  now  found  in,  between  the  de- 
fpotifm  of  the  throne  and  the  terrors 
of  the  inquifition,  caiffiot  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  defeription  ;  body  and  mind 
are  held  in  fuch  complete  flavery  by 
thefe  two  gloomy  powers,  that  men 
arc  not  willing  to  expofc  their  per- 
fons  for  the  fake  of  their  opinions, 
and  fociety  is  of  courfc  exceedingly  cir- 
t  umferibed.  Totrifieaway  time  feems 
all  they  afpire  to  ;  converfation  turns 
upon  few  topics,  and-  they  are  fuch 
as  will  not  carry  a  difputc  :  Neither 
glowing  with  the  zeal  of  party,  nor 
the  cordial  interchange  of  mutual 
confidence,  day  after  day  rolls  in  the 


fame  languid  round  through  life. 
Their  feminaries  of  education,  efpe- 
cially  fince  the  expulfion  of  the  Je- 
fuits,  are  grievoufly  in  decline ;  learn¬ 
ing  is  extinft ;  their  faculties  are 
whelmed  in  fuperilition,  and  igno¬ 
rance  covers  them  with  a  cloud  of 
darknefs,  through  which  the  bright- 
eil  parts  cannot  find  their  way. 

If  this  country  faw  its  own  inte- 
refts  in  their  true  light,  it  would  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affeflions  of  the  Spaniih 
nation,  who  are  naturally  difpofed  to¬ 
wards  England.  The  hollile  policy  of 
maintaining  a  haughty  fortrefs  on  the 
extremity  of  their  coafl,  which  is  no 
longer  valuable  than  whilft  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  attack  it,  has  driven  them 
into  a  compatl  with  France  ;  odious 
to  all  tnic  ^paniards,  and  which  this 
country  has  the  obvious  means  of  dif- 
folving.  It  is  by  an  alliance  with 
England  that  Spain  will  recover  her 
priltine  greatnefs ;  France  is  plun¬ 
ging  her  into  provincial  dependency: 
there  is  ftill  virtue  in  the  Spanifti  na¬ 
tion  ;  honefty,  fimplicity,  and  fobrie- 
ty,  are  ilill  charadteriftics  of  the  Ca- 
ftilian  ;  he  is  brave,  patient,  unre¬ 
pining  ;  no  foldier  lives  harder,  fleeps 
lefs,  or  marches  longer ;  treat  him 
like  a  gentleman,  and  you  may  work 
him  like  a  mule  ;  his  word  is  a  pafs- 
port  in  affairs  of  honour,  and  a  bond 
in  matters  of  property.  That  dig¬ 
nity  of  nature,  which  in  the  highell 
orders  of  the  Hate  is  miferably  deba- 
fed.  Hill  keeps  its  vigour  in  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  will  affurcdly 
break  out  into  fome  fudden  and  ge¬ 
neral  convulfion  for  their  deliverance. 
If  there  were  virtue  and  good  fenfe 
in  the  adminiftration  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  fhculd  feize  the  opportunity 
yet  open  to  us. 

It  now  remains  that  I  (hould  fpeak 
of  England:  and  when  I  turn  my 
thoughts  to  my  native  ifland,  and 
ennfider  it  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
citizen  of  the  woild,  1  difeern  in  it 
all  advantages  in  perfedlion  which 
man  in  a  fucial  Hate  can  enjoy.  A 
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conllltution  of  government  fufficlent* 
ly  monarchical  to  preferve  order  and 
decorum  in  focicty,  and  popular  e- 
Hough  to  fccure  freedom  ;  a  climate 
fo  happily  tempered,  that  the  human 
genius  is  neither  exhaafted  by  heat, 
nor  cramped  and  made  torpid  by 
cold  ;  a  land  abounding  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  produdlions  that  can  encou¬ 
rage  induftry,  invite  excrcife,  and 
promote  health  ;  a  lot  of  earth  fo  fin- 
gularly  located,  as  marks  It  out  by 
i^rovidence  to  be  the  emporium 
plenty  and  the  afylum  of  peace  ;  a 
religion,  whofe  eftablifhment  leaves 
all  men  free,  neither  endangering 
their  perfons,  nor  enflaving  their 
minds  ;  a  fyllcm  of  enlightened  edu¬ 
cation  fo  general,  and  a  vein  of  ge¬ 
nius  fo  chara61erl(llcal,  that  under 
the  banners  of  a  free  prefs  mult  fc- 
curc  to  the  nation  a  (landing  body  of 
learned  men,  to  fpread  its  language  to 
the  ends  of  the  world,  and  its  fame 
to  all  poller  ity. 

What  k  it,  then,  which  interrupts 
the  enjoyments  of  focial  life,  and 
didurbs  the  harmony  ot  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  ?  Why  do  foreigners  complain 
that  time  hangs  heavy  on  their  hands 
in  England ;  that  private  houfes  are 
(hut  againfl  them ;  and  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  rcfouice  of  public  places, 
they  would  irnd  thcmfelvcs  in  a  foll- 
tude,  or  (more  properly  fpeaking) 
folitary  in  a  crowd  ?  How  comes  it 
to  pafs,  that  country  gentlemen,  who 
occafioually  vlfit  town,  fee  themfelves 
ncgle£lcd  and  forgotten  by  thofe  very 
people,  r^ho  have  been  welcomed  to 
their  honfes,  and  regaled  with  their 
hofpltality;  and  men  of  talents  and 
charailerj  formed  to  grace  and  de¬ 
light  rv  •  convivial  hoars,  arc  left  to 
pace  '  Park  and  ftreets  of  London 
by  tHev  elves,  as  if  they  were  the 
exiles  £fi  m  fociety  ? 

'I  hc  1  Ol  is,  trade  occupies  one  end 
of  the  town,  and  politics  engrofs  the 
other :  As  for  foreigners  of  diftinc- 
tion,  who  ought  In  good  policy  to 
be  comidcied  as  the  gueds  of  the 


(late,  after  they  have  gone  tlrro’  the 
dull  ceremonial  of  a  drawing-room, 
the  court  takes  no  further  concern 
about  them.  The  crown  has  no  offi¬ 
cer  encliarged  with  their  reception, 
provides  00  table  within  or  without 
the  palace  for  their  entertainment ; 
parliamentary  or  official  avocations 
are  a  llanding  plea  for  every  (late 
minifter  in  his  turn  to  negledt  them. 
The  winter  climate  and  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  fo  deterring  to  natives  of  more 
temperate  latitudes,  that  they  com¬ 
monly  pay  their  vifits  to  the  capital 
in  the  luinmer,  when  It  is  del'erteJ  ; 
fo  that  after  jillleting  themLlvcs  In 
fome  empty  hotel  amidll  the  fumes 
of  paint  and  noife  of  repairs,  they 
wear  out  a  few  tedious  days,  and  then 
take  flight,  as  if  they  had  cfcaped 
from  a  prifon.  When  parliament  is 
fitting,  and  the  town  Is  full,  a  man, 
who  does  not  intered  himfelf  in  the 
politics  and  party  of  the  day,  will 
find  the  capital  an  unfocial  place ; 
that  degree  of  freedom,  which  ia  o- 
tlier  lefpeSs  Is  the  life  of  fociety, 
now  becomes  its  mortal  foe ;  the 
real,  and  even  fury,  with  which 
people  abett  their  party,  and  the  la¬ 
titude  they  give  themfelves  in  opiniuq 
and  dlfcoiirie,  extliiguilh  every  voice 
that  would  fpeak  peace  and  pleafure 
to  the  board,  and  turn  good-fellovi»- 
'Ihip  into  loud  contention  and  a  ftiife 
of  tongues. 

The  right  affumed  by  our  newf- 
papers,  of  publifliing  what  they  arc 
pleafed  to  call  parliamentary  debates, 
1  muft  regard  as  one  of  the  grcatell 
evils  of  the  time,  replete  with  foreign 
and  domelllc  mifchlef ;  Our  orators 
fpeak  pamphlets,  and  the  fcoate  is 
turned  into  a  theatre.  The  late  hours 
of  parliament,  which  to  a  degree  arc 
become  fafhlonable,  arc  In  effcA  de- 
ftruftlve  to  fociety.  1  cannot  dif- 
ptrtfe  with  obferving  collaterally  on 
this  occafion,  that  profcHional  men 
in  England  confort  more  cxclufivdy 
atr.ongfl  themfelves,  andcommunieatc 
lefs  generally,  lhaa  in  other  countries, 
whieil 
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which  gives  their  converfatlon,  how-  lidis. — The  little  injury  fneh  men  do 
ever  informing,  an  air  of  pedantry,  to  letters  chiefly  coniifts  in  the  ftu- 
cont  rafted  by  long  habits,  great  ar-  pidity  of  their  own  produftions  : 
dour  for  their  profeflion,  and  deep  'iliey  may  to  a  certain  degree  check 
learning  in  it.  a  man’s  living  fame;  but  if  he  writes 

As  for  flander,  which  amongft  o-  to  pofterityi  he  is  out  of  their  reach, 
ther  evils  owes  much  of  its  propaga*  becaufe  he  appeals  to  a  court  where 
tion  to  the  fame  vehicle  of  the  daily  they  can  never  appear  againit  him. 
prefs,  it  is  the  poifon  offociety;  de-  When  we  give  our  praife  to  any 
prefles  virtuous  ambition,  damps  the  man’s  charadter  or  performances,  let 
early  Ihoots  of  genius,  puts  the  in-  us  give  it  abfulutely,  and  without 
nocent  to  pain,  and  drives  the  guilty  comparifon  ;  for  itisjuftly  remarked 
to  defperation  ;  it  infufes  fufpicion  by  foreigners,  that  we  feldom  com- 
into  the  hell  natures,  and  loofens  the  mend  pofitively  :  This  remark  bears 
cement  of  the  drongeil  fricndfhips:  both  again  (I  our  good  nature  and  our 
very  many  affeft  to  defpife  it,  few  are  good  fenfe  ;  but  let  no  man  by  this, 
fo  high-minded  as  not  to  feel  it.  Tho’  or  any  other  declamation  againit 
common  flanderers  feldom  have  it  in  flander,  be  awed  into  that  timid  pru- 
their  power  to  hurt  ettabliflied  repu-  dcnce,  which,  aifefling  the  name  of 
tatlons.  yet  they  can  always  contrive  candour,  dares  not  to  condemn,  and 
to  fpoil  company,  and  put  honeft  of  courfe  is  not  intitled  to  applaud, 
men  to  the  trouble  of  turning  them  Truth  and  juflice  have  their  claims 
out  of  it.  upon  us  ;  and  our  teftimony  againit 

It  is  a  common  faying,  that  au-  vice,  folly,  and  hypocrify,  is  due  to 
thors  are  more  fpiteful  to  each  other,  fociety.  Manly  refentment  againit 
and  more  irritable  under  an  attack,  •mil'chievous  charafters,  cleanly  ridi- 
than  other  men.  I  do  not  believe  the  cule  of  vanity  and  impertinence,  and 
obfervation  is  well  founded :  every  fair  criticifm  of  what  is  under  public 
fenfiblc  man  knows,  that  his  fame,  review,  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  free 
cfpecially  of  the  literary  kind,  before  fpirit;  they  peculiarly  belong  to  tng- 
it  can  pafs  current  In  the  world,  pays  lilhmtn;  and  he  betrays  a  right  confti- 
a  duty  on  entrance,  like  fome  fort  of  tutionally  inherent  in  him,  who,  from 
mcrchandifc,  ad  valorem  ;  he  knows  from  mean  and  perfonal  motives,  for- 
that  there  are  always  fome  who  live  bears  to  excrcifc  it. 
upon  the  plunder  of  condemned  re-  When  1  have  faid  this,  I  think  it 
putations,  watching  the  tides  of  po-  right  to  add,  that  I  cannot  Hate  a 
pular  favour,  in  hopes  of  making  cafe,  in  which  a  man  can  bo  jiillificd 
feizurcs  to  their  own  account.— /fd-  in  treating  another’s  name  with  free- 
hut  venenum  pro  viduy  imtno  pro  de-  dom,  and  concealing  his  own. 


The  Diary  oyCHAUBERT  the  Mifanthrope. 

AMongst  the  variety  of  human  Providence,  frequently  turn  out  to 
events  which  come  under  the  have  been  vouchfafements  of  a  con- 
oibfervation  of  every  man  of  common  trary  fort ;  whilll  our  profperity  and 
experience  In  life,  many  inllances  fnccefs,  which  for  a  time  delight  and 
mull  occur  to  his  memory  of  the  falfe  dazzle  us  with  gleams  of  pleafure, 
opinions  he  has  formed  of  good  and  and  vifions  of  ambition,  turn  againit 
evil  fortune.  Things  which  we  la-  us  In  the  end  of' life,  and  fow  the 
ment  as  the  moll  unhappy  occurren-  bed  of  death  with  thorns,  that  goad 
CCS  and  the  fevereft  difpcnfatloos  of  us  in  thoie  awful  moments,  when  the 
V’ol.  I.  N®  5.  X  2  va* 
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vanities  of  this  world  lofe  their  va¬ 
lue,  and  the  mind  of  man,  being  on 
its  lad  departure,  takes  a  melancholy 
review  of  time  mifpent  and  bleflings 
jnifapplied. 

Though  it  is  part  of  every  good 
man’s  religion  to  refign  himfelf  to  the 
will  of  God,  yet  a  few  reflections  up¬ 
on  the  worldly  wifdom  of  that  duty 
will  be  of  ufe  to  every  one  who  falls 
under  the  immediate  prelTure  of  what 
is  termed  misfortunes  in  life.  By  call¬ 
ing  to  mind  the  falfe  edimates  we 
have  frequently  made  of  worldly 
good  and  evil,  we  fhall  get  hope  on 
our  fide  ;  which,  though  all  friends 
clfe  fhould  fail  us,  will  be  a  cheerful 
companion  by  the  way :  by  a  patient 
acquicfcence  under  painful  events  for 
the  prefent,  we  (hall  be  fure  to  con¬ 
tract  a  tranquillity  of  temper  that 
will  dand  us  in  future  dead :  and  by 
keeping  a  fair  face  to  the  world,  we 
lhall  by  degrees  make  an  eafy  heart, 
and  find  innumerable  refources  of 
confolation,  which  a  fretful  fpirit 
never  can  difeover. 

I  wonder  why  I  was  fo  uneafy  un¬ 
der  my  late  lofs  of  fortune,  fald  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  to  me  the  other 
day,  feeing  itwasnotoccafioned  by  my 
own  mifeonduCt ;  for  the  health  and 
content  1  now  enjoy  in  the  humble 
ftation  I  have  retired  to,  are  the 
greated  bleffings  of  my  life,  and  I 
am  devoutly  thankfpl  for  the  event 
which  I  deplored.  How  often  do  wc 
hear  young  unmarried  peopleexclalm, 
What  an  cfcape  have  1  had  from  fucli 
a  man  or  fuch  a  woman !  And  yet 
perhaps  they  had  not  wifdom  enough 
to  fuppofe  this  might  turn  out  to  be 
the  cafe  at  the  time  it  happened,  but 
complained,  lamented,  and  reviled,  as 
if  they  were  fuffering  pcrfecutlon  from 
a  cruel  and  tyrannic  Being,  who 
takes  pleafure  in  tormenting  his  un¬ 
offending  creatures. 

An  extraordinary  example  occurs 
to  me  of  this  criminal  excefs  of  feu- 
fibillty  in  the  perfon  of  a  Frenchman 
pamed  Chaubert,  who  happily  lived 


long  enough  to  repent  of  the  ei- 
travagance  of  his  mifanthropy.  Chau¬ 
bert  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
died  there  not  many  years  ago  in 
the  Francifean  convent :  I  was  in 
that  city  foon  after  this  event ;  and 
my  curiofity  led  me  to  coUeCk  feve- 
ral  particulars  relative  to  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  humourift.  He  inherited  a 
good  fortune  from  his  parents,  and 
in  his  youth  was  of  a  benevolent  dlf- 
pofition ;  fubjeft,  however,  to  fudden 
caprices  and  extremes  of  love  and  ha¬ 
tred.  Various  caufes  are  alfigned  for 
his  mifanthropy  ;  but  the  principal 
difguft,  which  turned  him  furious 
agalnll  mankind,  feems  to  have  arlfen 
from  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  who 
ran  away  with  his  miilrefs  juft  when 
Chaubert  was  on  the  point  of  marry¬ 
ing  her.  The  ingratitude  of  this  man 
was  certainly  of  a  very  black  nature, 
and  the  provocation  heinous ;  for 
Chaubert,  whofe  paflions  were  always 
in  extremes,  had  given  a  thoufand 
inftances  of  romantic  generolity  to 
this  unworthy  friend,  and  repofed  an 
entire  confidence  in  him  In  the  matter 
of  his  miftrefs  :  He  had  even  faved 
him  from  drowning  one  day,  at  the 
imminent  rilk  of  his  life,  by  leaping 
out  of  his  own  boat  into  the  Garonne, 
and  fwimming  to  the  ailiftance  of  his, 
when  It  was  finking  In  the  middle  of 
the  ftream.  His  paflion  for  his  mi¬ 
ftrefs  was  no  lefs  vehement.  So  that 
his  difappointment  had  every  aggra¬ 
vation  poilible ;  and,  operating  upon 
a  nature  more  than  commonly  fu- 
fccptible,  reverfed  every  principle  of 
humanity  in  the  heart  of  Chaubert, 
and  made  him  for  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  the  declared  enemy  of  human 
nature. 

After  many  years  paffed  in  foreign 
parts,  he  was  accidentally  brought  to 
his  better  fenfes,  by  difeovering,  that 
through  thofe  events,  which  he  had 
fo  deeply  refented,  he  had  providen¬ 
tially  efcaped  from  miferies  of  the 
moft  fatal  nature  :  Thereupon  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  ov/n  country  ;  and,  cn- 
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iCTiDg  Into  the  order  of  Francifcan*, 
employed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
atoning  for  his  pad  errors  after  the 
-  moft  exemplary  manner.  On  all  oc- 
calions  of  diftrefs,  father  Chaubert’s 
zeal  prefented  itfclf  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  unfortunate,  and  fome* ' 
times  he  would  enforce  his  admoni¬ 
tions  of  refignation  by  the  lively  pic¬ 
ture  he  would  draw  of  his  own  extra¬ 
vagancies  ;  in  extraordinary  cafes,  he 
has  been  known  to  give  his  commu¬ 
nicants  a  tranfeript  or  diary  in  his 
own  hand-writing  of  certain  paflages 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  had  minuted 
his  thoughts  at  the  time  they  occur¬ 
red,  and  which  he  kept  by  him  for 
fuch  extraordinary  purpofes.  This 
paper  was  put  Into  my  hands  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  received  much 
benefit  from  this  good  father’s  con- 
verfation  and  intlrudtion  :  I  had  his 
leave  for  tranfcriblng  it,  or  publifh- 
ing,  if  1  thought  fit.  This  1  fhall  now 
avail  myfelf  of,  as  I  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  journal. 

“  My  fon,  whoever  thou  art,  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  words  of  experience,  and 
let  the  example  of  Chaubert,  who 
was  a  bead  without  reafon,  and  is 
become  a  man  by  repentance,  teach 
thee  wifdom  In  adverdty,  and  Infpire 
thy  heart  with  fentiments  of  refigna- 
tlon  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty ! 

“  When  the  treachery  of  people, 
which  I  ought  to  have  defpifed,  had 
turned  my  heart  to  marble  and  my 
blood  to  gall,  I  was  determined  up¬ 
on  leaving  France,  and  feeking  out 
for  fomc  of  thofe  countries  from 
whofe  famifhed  habitations  nature 
with-holds  her  bounty,  and  where 
men  groan  In  flavery  and  forrow.  As 
I  pafled  through  the  villages  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  faw  the 
peafants  dancing  in  a  ring  to  the 
pipe,  or  caroufing  at  their  vintages, 
indignation  fmotc  my  heart,  and  I 
wifhed  that  heaven  would  dafli  their 
cups  with  poifon,  or  blad  the  fun- 
fhine  of  their  joys  with  hail  and  tem¬ 
ped. 
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“  I  traverfed  the  delightful  pro¬ 
vince  of  BIfeay,  without  red  to  the 
foie  of  my  feet,  or  deep  to  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  my  head.  Nature  was  before 
my  eyes  drefled  in  her  gayed  attire. 
Thou  mother  of  fools,  1  exclaimed, 
why  dod  thou  trick  thyfelf  out  fo 
daintily  for  knaves  and  harlots  to 
make  a  property  of  thee  ?  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  thy  womb  are  vipers  In  thy 
bofom,  and  will  ding  thee  mortally, 
when  thou  had  given  them  their  fill 
at  thy  iiaprovident  breads.  The 
birds  chaunted  in  the  groves,  the 
fruit-trees  glidened  on  the  mountain 
Tides,  the  water-falls  made  mufic  for 
the  echoes,  and  man  went  Tinging  to 
his  labour.  Give  me^  faid  1,  the 
clank  of  fetters  and  the  yell  of  galley- 
(laves  under  the  ladies  of  the  whip  ; 
and  in  the  bitternefs  of  my  heart  I 
curfed  the  earth  as  I  trode  over  Its 
prolific  furface. 

“  I  entered  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Cadile  ;  and  the  profpeft  was  a 
recreation  to  my  forrow- vexed  fouL 
I  faw  the  lands  lie  wade  and  fallow  ; 
the  vines  trailed  on  the  ground,  and 
buried  their  fruitage  In  the  furrows; 
the  hand  of  man  was  Idle,  and  na¬ 
ture  dept  as  in  the  cradle  of  crea¬ 
tion  ;  the  villages  were  thinly  fcat- 
tered,  and  ruin  fat  upon  the  unroofed 
fheds,  where  lazy  pride  lay  di  etched 
upon  its  draw  in  beggary  and  ver¬ 
min.  Ah  !  this  Is  fomething,  I  cried 
out ;  this  feene  is  fit  for  marf,  and 
I’ll  enjoy  It !  I  faw  a  yellow  half- 
darved  form,  cloaked  to  the  heels  In 
rags,  his  broad-brimmed  beaver  on  his 
head,  through  which  his  daring  locks 
crept  out  in  fqiialld  fhreds,  that  fell 
like  fnakes  upon  the  fhoulders  of  a 
fiend.  Such  ever  be  the  fate  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  !  I’ll  aggravate  his  miftry 
by  the  infult  of  charity.  Harkye, 
Cadiliah,  1  exclaimed,  take  this  pl- 
fette  ;  it  is  coin,  it  Is  filvcr  from  the 
mint  of  Mexico  ;  a  Spaniard  dug  it 
from  the  mine,  a  Frenchman  gives 
it  you  ;  put  by  your  pride,  and  touch 
it!— -Curd  be  your  nation,  the  Ca- 
Z  z  a  dillan 
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ftilian  rtpllcd,  I’ll  ftarve  before  I’n  bent  my  courfe  towards  the  port  of 
take  it  from  your  hands. — Starve  Lilbon.  As  I  traverfed  the  wilder- 
then,  I  anfwered,  and  paffed  on.  nefs  of  Eftremadura,  a  robber  took 
••  I  climbed  a  barren  mountain  ;  his  aim  at  me  from  behind  a  cork 
the  wolves  howled  in  the  defart,  and  tree,  and  the  ball  grazed  my  hat  up* 
the  vultures  fereamed  in  flocks  for  on  my  head.  You  have  mifled  your 
prey.  1  looked,  and  beheld  a  gloomy  aim,  I  cried,  and  have  loft  the  me* 
manflon  underneath  my  feet,  vaft  as  rit  of  deftroying  a  man.  Give  me 
the  pride  of  its  founder,  gloomy  and  your  purfe,  faid  the  robber.  Take 
difconfolate  as  his  foul ;  it  was  the  it,  1  replied,  and  buy  with  it  a 
Efcurial.  — Here  then  the  tyrant  friend ;  may  it  ferve  you  as  it  ha* 
reigns,  faid  I,  here  let  him  reign  ;  ferved  me ! 

hard  as  thefe  rocks  his  tlirone,  vvafte  I  found  the  city  of  Lilbon  in 

as  thefe  defarts  be  his  dominions  !  A  ruins  ;  her  foundations  fmoaked  upon 
meagre  creature  pafled  me  ;  famine  the  ground  ;  the  dying  and  the  dead 
flared  in  his  eye  ;  he  call  a  look  a*  laid  in  heaps  ;  terror  fat  in  every  vi- 


bout  him,  and  fprung  upon  a  kid 
that  was  browfing  in  the  defart :  he 
fmote  it  dead  with  his  ftalT,  and  ha- 
ilily  thruft  it  into  his  wallet.  Ah, 
facrilegious  villain,  cried  a  brawny 
fellow :  and,  leaping  on  him  from 
behind  a  rock,  fei/.ed  the  hungry 
wretch  In  the  aft  ;  he  dropped  upon 
his  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy.— 
Mercy?  cried  he  that  feized  him  ;  do 
you  purloin  the  property  of  the 
church,  and^lk  for  mercy  ?  Take  it ! 
—So  faying, he  beat  him  to  the  earth 
with  a  blow,  as  he  was  kneeling  at 
his  feet ;  and  then  dragged  him  to¬ 
wards  the  convent  of  St  Lawrence. 
1  could  have  hugged  the  mifereant 
for  the  deed. 

“  I  held  my  journey  through  the 
derart,and  defolatlon  followed  me  to 
the  very  ilrccts  of  Madrid.  The  fa¬ 
thers  of  the  iiiquifitlon  came  forth 
from  the  cells  of  torture ;  the  crofs 
was  elevated  before  them,  and  a 
trembling  wretch  in  a  faffron-colour- 
cd  veil,  pni.Ued  with  flames  of  fire, 
was  dragged  to  execution  In  an  open 
fquare ;  they  kindled  a  fire  about 
liim,  and  fang  praifes  to  Goel,  whilft 
the  flames  deliberately  confumed 
their  human  vlftim.  He  was  a  Jew 
who  fuffereJ  ;  they  were  Chriflians 
who  tormented.  Sec  what  the  reli- 
llgion  of  God  is,  faid  I  to  myfcif,  in 
the  hands  of  man ! 

“  From  the  gates  of  Madrid  I 


fage,  and  mankind  was  vifited  with 
the  plagues  of  the  Almighty,  famine, 
fire,  and  earthquake.  Have  they 
not  the  inquifition  in  this  country,  I 
afleed  ?  I  was  anfwered  they  had. 
And  do  they  make  all  this  outcry 
about  an  earthquake,  faid  I  within 
myfelf  ?  let  them  give  God  thanks, 
and  be  quiet ! 

“  Prefcntly  there  came  (hips  from 
England  loaded  with  all  manner  of 
goods  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  people  took  the  bounty, 
were  preferved,  then  turned  and  cur- 
fed  their  prefervers  for  heretics : 
This  is  as  It  flroiild  be,  faid  I :  thefe 
men  aft  up  to  their  nature,,  and  the 
Englifli  are  a  nation  of  fools ;  I  will 
not  go  amongft  them.  After  a  (hort 
time,  behold  a  new  city  was  rifing  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  one  !  The  peo¬ 
ple  took  the  builders  tools  which  the 
Englifli  had  fent  them,  and  made 
themfelves  lioufes.  1  overheard  a  fel¬ 
low  at  his  work  fay  to  his  compa¬ 
nion,  Before  the  earthquake  I  made 
my  bed  in  the  ftreets,  now  I  (hall 
have  a  houfe  to  live  In. — This  is  too 
much,  faid  I  ;  their  misfortunes  make 
this  people  happy,  and  1  will  (lay 
no  longer  In  their  country.  I  de- 
feended  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  ; 
there  was  a  (hip,  whofe  canvas  w'as 
looftd  for  failing — (he  is  an  EnglKh 
(hip,  fays  a  Gallicgo  porter ;  they 
arc  brave  fcamcn,  but  damoed  ty¬ 
rants 
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nnts  on  the  quarter  deck. — They 
pay  well  for  what  they  have,  fays  a 
boatman,  and  I  am  going  on  board 
her  with  a  cargo  of  lemons.  I  threw 
myfelf  into  the  wherry,  and  entered 
the  flilp,  I’he  mariners  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  their  work,  and  nobody 
quellioned  me  why  I  was  amongll 
them.  The  tide  wafted  us  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  night  became  tcmpcf- 
tuous ;  the  veflel  laboured  in  the  fea, 
and  the  morning  brought  no  refpitc 
to  our  toil.  Whither  are  you  bound? 
faid  I  to  the  mailer.  To  hell,  faid 
he;  for  nothing  but  the  devil  ever 
drove  at  fuch  a  rate.  The  fellow’s 
voice  was  thunder ;  the  failors  fung 
in  the  ilorm,  and  the  mailer’s  oaths 
were  louder  than  the  waves.  The  third 
day  was  a  dead  calm,  and  he  fwore 
louder  than  ever.  If  the  winds  were 
of  this  man’s  making,  thought  I,  he 
would  not  be  content  with  them.  A 
favourable  breeze  fprung  up  as  if  it 
had  come  at  his  calling :  I  thought  it 
was  coming,  fays  he ;  put  her  before 
the  wind,  it  blows  fair  for  our  port. 
But  where  is  your  port  ?  again  I  aik- 
rd  him.  Sir,  fays  he,  1  can  now  an- 
fwer  your  queftions  as  I  ihould  do  : 
with  God’s  leave,  I  am  bound  to 
Bourdeaux  ;  every  thing  at  fea  goes 
as  it  pleafes  God.  My  heart  funk  at 
the  name  of  my  native  city.  I  was 
freighted,  added  he,  from  London 
with  a  cargo  of  goods  of  all  forts  for 
the  poor  fufferers  by  the  earthquake  ; 

1  lhall  load  back  with  w’inc  for  my 
owners,  and  fo  help  out  a  charitable 
voyage  with  fome  little  profit,  if  it 
pleafe  God  to  blefs  our  endeavours. 
Heyday !  thought  1,  how  fair  wea¬ 
ther  changes  this  fellow’s  note ! 
Lewis,  faid  he,  to  a  handfome  youth 
who  ftood  at  his  elbow,  we  will  now 
feek  out  this  Monlieur  Chaubert  at 
Bourdeaux,  and  get  payment  of  his 
bills  on  your  account.  .Show  me 
your  bills,  faid  I,  for  1  am  Chaubert. 
He  produced  them  ;  and  I  faw  my 
own  name  forged  to  bills  in  favour  of 
the  viUaiUf  who  had  fo  trcachcroufiy 
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dealt  with  me  in  the  affair  of  the  wo* 
man  who  was  to  have  been  my  wife. 
Where  is  the  wretch,  faid  1,  who 
drew  thefe  forgeries  ?  The  youth 
burft  into  tears  ;  he  is  my  father,  he 
replied,  and  turned  away.  Mir,  faya 
the  mailer,  1  am  nut  lurprifed  to  find 
this  fellow  a  villain  ;  for  I  was  once 
a  trader  in  affluence,  and  have  been 
ruined  by  his  means,  and  reduced  to 
what  you  fee  me :  but  I  forgive  what 
he  has  done  to  me;  1  can  earn  a 
maintenance,  and  am  happy  in  my 
prefent  hard  employ,  nay,  happier 
than  when  1  was  rich  aud  idle  :  but  to 
defraud  his  own  fon,  proves  him  an 
unnatural  rafcal ;  and  if  I  had  him 
here,  I  would  hang  him  at  the  mizen* 
yard. 

“  W^hen  the  Englilh  mariner  faid 
he  forgave  the  villain  who  had  ruined 
him,  1  defpifed  him  in  my  heart  for 
his  folly ;  but  when  he  declared  he 
was  happier  in  his  prefent  condition 
than  in  his  former  profperity,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  llagger  in  my  opinion,  and 
thought  within  myfelf  there  was  wif- 
dum  in  what  he  faid.  i  looked  him 
Readily  in  the  face,  and  faw  content 
of  mind  ImprelTed  upon  his  features  : 

I  tiurned  my  eyes  inwards  on  my 
heart,  and  faw  it  rent  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  anguilh,  and  revenge.  There  is 
fome  profit  in  refignation,  faid  I 
within  myfelf;  and  looking  at  the 
youth,  who  had  now  again  turned 
towards  us,  I  recognized  the  features 
of  her  whom  I  had  once  fo  fondly 
idolized.  Tell  me,  faid  I,  if  that 
youth  be  not  the  fon  of  my  once  be¬ 
loved  Marianne,  deferibing  her  name 
and  perfon.  I  was  tight  in  my  con- 
jefture :  my  blood  boiled  with  ven¬ 
geance  ;  and  in  the  bltternefs  of  my 
heart  I  exclaimed — Accurfed  villain 
as  he  was,  who  robbed  me  of  life’s 
only  blcfilng  1  for  his  fake  I  renounce 
and  hate  mankind.  You  may  indeed 
forgive  him,  for  he  only  defrauded 
you  of  your  fortune  :  towards  me  his 
treachery  is  unpardonable ;  for  he 
feduced  the  affe^ous  of  tlie  woman 

on 
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whom  my  heart  was  fixed ;  but  for 
that  villain,  1  had  been  married  to 
Marianne.  Had  you  fo  ?  interpofed 
the  Engliih  mariner ;  then  you  have 
great  reufon  to  thank  God  for  your 
cfcapc,  fur  a  wretch  more  Infamous 
than  the  mother  of  that  unhappy 
youth  never  wore  a  human  (hape:  but 
let  her  fins  die  with  her,  (he  is  gone 
to  her  account ;  and  the  happieft 
moment  of  your  life  was  that  in  which 
he  took  her  olF  your  hands.  If  you 
will  turn  into  my  cabin,  I  will  tell 
you  her  hiftory.  As  he  fpoke  thefe 
words,  conviftion  flafhed  in  my  face  : 
I  was  afhamed  to  look  up  ;  for  con- 
fcience  had  awakened  within  me,  and 
repentance  began  to  foften  and  fub- 
due  my  heart.  I  followed  him  to 
his  cabin ;  and  as  he  dlfcourfed  to 
me  of  my  deliverance,  the  blood  that 
had  been  frozen  at  my  heart  began 
to  melt  and  flow  within  my  veins.  I 
palTed  the  night  in  prayer  and  inter- 
celfion.  I  will  return  to  my  native 
country,  faid  I,  and  dedicate  my  fu¬ 
ture  days  to  the  fervice  of  God  and 
his  creature  man.  Shall  this  ma¬ 
riner,  who  in  the  very  jaws  of  death 
blafphemes  his  Creator,  and  out- 
fwears  the  ftorm  in  which  he  is  fink¬ 
ing,  have  the  merit  of  forgivenefs 
and  refignation  under  real  injuries, 
when  1  am  murmuring  and  reviling 
in  the  midfi  of  bleflings?  Man  walk- 
eth  in  a  vain  (hadow ;  he  difeom- 
forteth  himfelf  for  nought ;  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  fecret  and  unfeen, 
and  who  can  find  them  out ! 

“  In  the  morning  I  called  for  the 
fon  of  Marianne,  and  dlfcourfed  with 
him  apart.  I  found  him  model!, 
humble,  and  refigned :  he  had  no 
friend  on  earth  but  the  Englilhman; 
and  to  him  he  owed  the  benefit  of  a 
liberal  education :  he  had  been  train¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  public  feminaries  in 
England,  where  their  youth  get  the 
rudiments  of  learning  from  their  ma¬ 
ilers  ;  and  the  principles  of  honour, 
courage,  friendlhip,  and  magnani¬ 
mity,  from  their  playmates.  1  bade 


him  be  of  good  courage,  ibr  that  1 
would  be  a  father  to  him.  He  re¬ 
plied,  That  he  had  already  found  a 
father  in  the  Englilhman,  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  could  earn  a  living 
in  the  occupation  of  his  benefactor, 
whom  he  was  determined  never  to  dc- 
fert,  and  for  whom  his  heart  mull 
ever  entertain  the  gratitude  and  duty 
of  a  fon — Oh,  Sir,  faid  he,  that  man 
mull  have  a  heroic  foul :  the  injuriea 
he  has  received  from  my  parents  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  bounties  he 
has  bellnwed  on  me  ;  and  1  trull  you 
will  not  think  the  worfc  of  me,  if  I 
determine  to  abide  by  his  fortune, 
and  to  dedicate  my  life  and  fervices 
to  that  country  where  I  have  found 
fo  getrerous  a  proteClor.  The  long- 
reprefled  emotions  of  humanity  now 
burll  fo  violently  upon  me,  that  they 
choaked  my  fpeech  ;  and  I  could 
only  clafp  the  gallant  boy  in  my  arms, 
and  Ihower  my  tears  upon  his  neck. 

“  The  Ihip  had  now  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  after  fome 
time  we  found  ourfelvcs  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  port  of  Bourdeaux.  1  landed 
with  the  mailer  of  the  veffel,  whilll 
young  Lewis  remained  on  board  in 
charge  of  his  benefadlor’s  papers  and 
effcCls.  The  firll  objeA  that  met  our 
view  was  a  gibbet  ereCled  on  the  quay 
before  the  door  of  a  merchant’s  count- 
ing-houfe ;  and  the  executioners  of 
jullicc  were  in  the  aCl  of  difmiffing 
a  wretched  being  from  life,  whofc 
crimes  had  made  him  no  longer  wor¬ 
thy  to  remain  in  it :  he  had  robbed 
the  merchant  before  whofe  door  he 
was  about  to  fuffer.  My  God,  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Englilhman,  it  is  the  la¬ 
ther  of  young  Lewis.  At  the  word 
we  both  fprung  forrvard  to  the  fcaf- 
fold ;  and  as  we  advanced,  his  eyes 
encountered  ours.  Oh,  Chaubert, 
Chaubert !  the  poor  wretch  exclaim¬ 
ed,  I  pray  you  let  me  fpeak  to  you 
before  I  die. — My  trembling  limbs 
fcarce  ferved  to  mount  the  firaffold. 
— Father,  fays  he,  to  a  Carmelite 
friar,  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
prayer. 
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pray^,  I  bavc  yet  one  confeffion  to 
make  to  you  in  the  hearing  of  this 
injured  friend.  1  have  abufed  the 
confidence  of  the  moft  generous  of 
men  ;  nay,  more,  I  have  attempted 
his  life  by  poifon  ;  and  the  woman, 
whofc  a&^ions  I  fcduced,  was  my 
accomplice  in  the  attempt.  You  may 
remember.  Sir,  continued  he,  the 
very  day  before  you  difeovered  our 
criminal  intcrcourfe,  as  you  was  fit¬ 
ting  at  your  meal  with  Marianne  and 
me,  in  the  gaiety  of  your  heart  that 
woman  gave  you  a  large  glafs  of  wine 
to  drink  to  your  approaching  nup¬ 
tials  ;  your  favourite  fpaniel  leaped 
upon  your  arm  as  you  was  lifting  the 
cup  to  your  lips,  and  dafhed  it  on 
the  floor :  you  may  remember,  Chau- 


SiR,  although  the  following  obfervations  are  calculated  more  for  the  meridian 
of  London  than  that  of  Edinburgh,  your  giving  them  a  place  will  oblige 

A.  B. 

IT  cannot  have  efcaped  the  obfer-  fo  many  young  women  are  forced  by 
ration  of  many  of  your  reflefting  dire  neceffity  and  poverty,  to  go  up- 
correfpondents,  that  people  are  often  on  the  town,  when  we  confider  the 
apt  to  run  away  with  a  particular  no-  amazing  number  of  mcn-milliners, 
tion,  which  fome  mifinformed  indi-  mcn-mantuamakers.  See.  and  the 
vidual  may  have  given  rife  to,  with-  greater  number  of  lounging  fellows 
out  a  due  examination  into  its  truth,  in  mercers  and  haberdafhers  (hops. 
It  is  alfo  very  obvious,  that  it  is  ex-  who  are  drefled,  powdered,  and  fup- 
tremely  difficult  to  eradicate  the  no-  ported,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
tions  infpired  in  this  manner,  and  young  women,  who  certainly  are  bet- 
which  are  very  often  as  far  removed  ter  fitted  for  fuch  employments  than 
from  faft  as  any  untruth  which  a  men ;  and  who  thereby  are  reduced 
profefled  liar  can  utter.  to  the  cruel  expedient  of  facrificing 

Among  other  mifconceptions  which  virtue  and  character,  and  become  an 
lately  have  prevailed,  I  obferve  one  eafy  prey  to  the  feducer.” 
not  unworthy  of  notice  :  I  mean,  that  But,  in  faft,  the  reverfe  of  all 
the  increafe  of  a  certain  clafs  of  wo-  this  is  the  cafe, 
men  is  owing  to  the  employment  of  Women  are  by  nature  fitted  for 
men  in  offices,  which,  it  isfuppofed, '  the  manufacture  of  every  fpecies  of 
may  be  filled  with  greater  advantage,  female  drefs  ;  and  in  this  it  cannot 
and  as  much  to  the  purpofe,  by  the  be  denied  that  they  are  conftantly 
other  fex.  employed.  'J'he  delicate  texture  of 

When,  therefore,  the  amazing  in-  their  hands ;  the  nicety  of  their  fight, 
creafe  of  prollitution  is  an  objeCt  of  and  the  cleanlinefs  of  their  perfons 
inquiry,  there  are  not  wanting  many  and  manners,  point  them  out  as  the 
who  ufe  the  follow’ing  reafoning  ;  propereft  perfons  for  this  purpofe.' 
ff  It  is,  fay  they,  no  wonder  that  For  every  domeftic  employment  they 

are 
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bert,  that  in  a  fudden  rage  of  paffion, 
which  you  wras  ever  prone  to,  you  vio¬ 
lently  (Iriick  the  creature  in  a  vital 
part,  and  laid  it  dead  upon  the  fpot. 
it  was  the  faving  moment  of  your  life; 
the  cup  was  poifoned  :  a  flow  but 
painful  death  had  been  your  fate;  and 
in  that  animal  you  fmote  your  guar¬ 
dian  angel.  The  next  day  we  repeated 
the  attempt,  but  you  was  a  I'econd 
time  preferved  by  a  timely  difeovery 
of  our  criminality.  Be  thankful  to 
God’s  providence,  fubdue  yourpaf- 
fions,  and  pradife  relignation  ;  t  die 
repentant ;  if  it  be  poffiblc,  forgive 
me,  as  you  yourfelf  have  need  to  be 
forgiven.” 

Here  ends  the  diary  of  Chaubert. 

Observer. 
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are  alfo  admirably  fitted,  both  by 
Nature  and  the  habits  of  their  edu< 
tion. 

But  when  we  confider  the  nature 
of  an  attendance  on  a  public  (hop, 
we  find  that  they  can  never  execute 
this  work  with  the  fame  propriety  as 
men.  If  they  have  any  (hare  of 
beauty,  that  becomes  an  inducement 
to  cuftumers  of  a  certain  defeription ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fa6I,  that 
many  of  the  mo(l  eminent  haber- 
daihers  in  London  have  been  under 
the  neceflity  of  turning  away  young 
women  entirely,  and  employing  men; 
or  if  they  employed  women,  they 
were  obliged  to  choofe  them  out  of 
that  clafs  whom  we  generally  call 
both  old  and  ugly. 

Befides,  if  this  was  not  the  con- 
fequence,  if  their  beauty  did  not  at- 
tra£l  the  attention  of  defigning,  art¬ 
ful,  and  profligate  men ;  do  they  not 
acquire  high  notions  of  drefs,  ele¬ 
gance,  and  expence,  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  can  fupport  ?  And  have  we  not 
many  inftances  upon  record,  wherein 
they  were  obliged  to  rob  their  ma¬ 
ilers,  as  well  as  to  difpofe  of  their 
perfons,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
pride  of  drefs  which  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  ?  This  much  1  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  fay,  as  to  the  direft  immo¬ 
ral  eficfls  of  young  women  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  JJ}o[)-’women  in  the  houfes  of 
haberdalhcrs,  &c. 

VVorild  any  of  the  mod  violent 
cenfurers  of  rwew-fervants  in  fuch 
(hops,  be  pleafed  to  employ  a  After 
in  fuch  a  (hop,  to  fee  her  going  to 
the  lodgings  of  a  templar,  a  beau, 
or  a  lord,  with  ruffles,  &c.  and  fub- 
jefting  hcrfelf  to  every  temptation 
which  fuch  chara^flers  may  be  indu¬ 
ced  by  pafllon  to  offer. — On  a  girl, 
whofe  annual  income  is  not  ten 
pounds,  what  would  be  the  effe£l  of 
3  bank-note  for  twenty  put  into  her 
hand,  merely  for  a  harmleft  kift  ? 
Would  any  man,  who  loved  his  filler, 
his  daughter,  or  his  coufin,  bear  to 
fee  her  expofed  to  fuch  dangers? 


Would  a  man  of  fpirlt  bear  A  fee 
the  infults  whicli  every  purfe-proud 
cullomer  thinks  himfelf  intitled  to 
life  towards  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
who  is  fent  home  to  him  in  no  higher 
rank  than  a  common  fervant  ?  Far 
lefs  would  a  man  of  feeling  bear  that 
his  amiable  friend  (liould  be  obliged 
to  fuffer  by  the  pride,  the  caprice, 
and  the  vanity  of  her  female  cuftom- 
ers,  and  often  enforced  to  wait  in  a 
cold  hall  for  an  hour,  if  perchance 
the  humanity  of  a  common  footman, 
or  other  fuch  (lave,  did  not  move 
him  to  introduce  her  into  a  warm 
room  :  And  if  (he  (hould  withftand 
the  heaviell  of  all  temptations,  yet  to 
have  her  temper  foured,  her  fplrits 
broken,  her  deep  difturbed,  and  her 
conllitution  impaired,  by  a  conilant 
attendance  on  a  (et  of  unfeeling  and 
profligate  people,  who  prefume  on 
their  quality,  and  treat  female  fer- 
vaiits  with  lefs  humanity  than  they 
do  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  goto  the 
weft-end  of  the  town,  and  examine  the 
(late  of  thofe  females  who  are  employr 
ed  in  (hops.  This  I  have  myfclf  exa¬ 
mined  into  ;  and  1  folemnly  declare, 
that  1  would  fupport  myfelf,  and  my 
filler,  and  daughter,  upon  bread  and 
water,  before  1  would  allow  them  to 
be  expofed  to  the  contempt,  the  in- 
fults,  and  the  temptations  which  they 
are  obliged  to  fuffer.  The  (late  of 
a  foot-!'oy  is  far  preferable.  They 
mull  be  Pamelas  indeed,  if,  amidil  all 
this  tumult  of  contending  pailions, 
they  preferve  the  deareft  jewel  of 
their  fouls  unfullied.  Stung  by  con¬ 
tempt,  eager  to  plcafe,  fond  of  the 
drefs  which  paffes  through  their 
hands,  tempted  by  money,  and  in 
the  greateft  want  of  it,  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  to  this  ncceffity  they  fa- 
crifice  that  of  which  they  have  never 
been  taught  the  true  value. 

If  one  of  the  profligate  young  men 
of  diftin^lon  fees  a  beautiful  girl  in 
the  green  boxes  of  the  theatres,  and 
conceives  Juft  as  much  palllon  for  her 

as 
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as  to  induce  him  to  ruin  her ;  how  fed  to  far  more  temptations  than 
'eafy  is  his  ta(k,  when  he  has  learned  they  could  experience  in  private  life  { 
that  (he  belongs  to  the  (hop  of  an  and  every  day  convinces  us  that  they 
eminent  milliner  or  haberdalher  ?  he  fall  under  them,  and  become  mifer- 
direftly  proceeds  upon  that  plain  and  able,  mined,  and  abandoned, 
fyftematic  method,  which  has  been  a  Laftly,  if  we  wi(h  to  be  of  real 
thoufand  times  praAifed  in  fimilar  fcrvice  to  the  daughters  of  the  poor, 
cafes;  he  fucceeds,  and  there  is  an-  let  us  firft  advife  the  parents  to  edu- 
other  added  to  the  number  of  the  cate  their  children  in  fuch  a  manner 
poor  wretches  wlio  eat  the  bread  of  as  that  they  have  nothing  to  cxpeA 
infamy.  from  other  arts  than  thofe  of  induftry 

And,  permit  me  to  afle,  for  what  and  frugality.  If  they  are  doomed 
purpofe  do  we  fee  in  many  fuch  to  be  fervants,  let  their  habits  of  life 
(hops,  young  girls,  painted,  pow-  be  fuch  as  may  make  them  faithful, 
dered,  and  dreifed,  when  we  know  virtuous,  and  obedient.  But  to  bring 
well  that  they  poiTeft  not  a  guinea  in  them  into  public  view  in  the  manner 
the  world,  and  fometimes  not  even  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  is  to  en- 
the  clothes  on  their  back?  dow  them  with  an  expenfive  tafte 

In  a  word.  Sir,  to  whatever  caufes  which  they  never  can  fupport,  and  to 
may  be  imputed  the  increafe  of  fe-  expofe  them  to  temptations  under 
male  proilitutes,  I  would  not  have  it  which  poverty  and  flattery  will  oblige 
that  their  exclufion  from  public  view  them  to  fink, 
in  (hops  is  one.  On  the  contrary.  Yours, 

when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  expo-  Humakvs. 


On  the  Abufe  of  Signatures. 

TH  E  frequent  decorations  of  our  doftrine  of  ghofls  and  apparitions, 
newfpaperi  and  magazines,  with  and  think  tliat  newfpaper  printers, 
the  names  of  Marcus^  Brutus,  Cati,  like  the  witch  of  Endor,  can  conjure 
Lucius,  &c.  I  cannot  help  calling  up  dead  prophets,  I  know  not 
the  refurreBion  tf  the  dead.  It  is  an  but  this  1  know,  that  of  late  I  have 
appearance  that  certainly  will  excite  had  more  perfonal  communication 
the  attention  of  after-ages,  and  well  with  Gfeeks  and  Romans  than  ever  I 
merits  the  attentive  confideration  of  had  with  EnglKh,  Scotch,  or  Irl(h 
the  prefent.  Some  wits  may  laugh  men.  Mark  Antony,  for  inflance, 
at  my  gravity  on  the  fubje£t,  but  is  my  particular  acquaintance  ;  but 
I  am  determined  to  inquire  into  the  time,  that  works  many  wonders, 
bufinefs  which  brought  fo  many  |of  feems  to  have  deprived  him  of  his 
Plutarch  and  Livy’s  heroes  to  Eng-  ambition  to  podefs  the  throne  of 
land  ;  and  furely  the  laughter  of  wits  Auguftus,  as  well  as  his  love  for 
muft  be  turned  into  forrow,  if  it  be  Cleopatra.  Poor  man  !  his  ambi- 
found  that  the  fcarcity  of  politicians  tion  now  is  to  klfs  the  feet  of  the 
is  fuch  as  to  oblige  us  to  ralfe  the  meanefl  attendants  at  the  court  of 
heathens  of  Rome  and  Greece  to  our  Britain  ;  and  his  love  for  Cleopatra 
afliilance.  is  changed  into  a  tolerible  liking  for 

Whether  a  firm  belief  In  the  doc-  a  cheefemonger’s  daughter,  whom  he 
trine  of  the  tranfmlgration  of  fouls  married.  How  he  might  have  fuc- 
polfefs  the  minds  of  the  people  of  ceeded  in  the  Roman  empire,  had  he 
Great  Britain  at  this  period,  or  whe-  lived,  1  know  not ;  but  fure  I  am, 
thcr  we  are  again  believers  in  the  bis  pen  fcarccly  procures  him  the 
Vol.  I.  N®  '  3  A  com- 
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comforts  of  a  beef-fteak,  and  a  warm 
Iluff-coat  from  Moiimouth-llreet.  Yet 
how  can  he  complain?  What  right  has 
he  to  murmur  at  the  untowardlinefs 
of  his  fate  ?  What,  in  the  name  cf 
inconliftcncy.has  Mark  Antony  to  do 
with  the  pavement  of  Newgatc-ttreet, 
or  the  penfi.m  of  Lord  Chatham  ? 
How  could  the  amorous  and  ambitious 
Reman  defeend  fo  low  as  topayatten- 
tion  to  the  toll  at  Blackfriar’s  bridge, 
or  the  frauds  of  Hackney -coachmen. 

O  !  wliat  a  falling  off  was  here  !” 

Brutus  is  a  very  fenfible  man, 
and  not  ill  acquainted  with  his  bud- 
nefs  ;  nay,  on  many  fubjefts  he  talks 
very  well,  confidering  that  he  is  an 
apothecary.  But  what  has  the  murder 
of  Caefar  to  do  with  the  recovery  of 
perfons  apparently  drowned  ?  Or  why 
fliould  he  at  one  time  join  in  an  illi¬ 
beral  and  perfonal  abufe  of  Mr  Fox, 
and  at  another  time  fubferibe  to 
an  equally  untrue  and  unjuft  com¬ 
mendation  of  that  gentleman.  Truly, 
when  i  fee  him,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  writing  letters,  with  a  view 
to  obftruft  the  meafures  of  the  good 
government  under  which  he  lives  and 
enjoys  his  freedom,  i  cannot  help  fay¬ 
ing,  Et  tu  Brute  ? 

1  have  the  honour  of  being  per- 
fonally  known  to  Aristides.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  claffical  feho- 
lars,  that  he  was  the  moft  juft  and 
upright  man  that  ever  lived — But  he 
is — “  wots  me !  to  have  feen  what 
1  have  feen,  feeing  what  I  fee” — he 
is,  a  pettyfogging  attorney.  Xerxes, 
it  is  recoided,  recalled  him  from  a 
banilhment  into  which  he  had  been 
unjuftly  driven;  but  to  what  purpofe? 
V.’as  it  not  to  defend  his  country  ? 
And  did  he  not  perform  the  glorious 
talk;  did  he  not  atchieve  the  memo¬ 
rable  feat ;  and  did  he  not — be  it 
known  to  all  modern  commanders — 
did  he  not  die  poor  ? — Yes,  and  for 
all  thefe  things  pofterity  will  read  of 
him,  and  record  him  more  and  more 
with  pleafure — But  did  he  endea¬ 
vour  to  iuftame  the  mtuds  of  the  A- 


mericans  ?  Did  he  condemn,  in  viltf 
and  fcurrilous  language,  the  grant  of 
independence  ?  No.  Did  he  repro¬ 
bate  the  conduct  of  Lord  Sidney  ? 
No.  Had  he  any  conne6fion  with 
the  Morning  Poll,  Herald,  or  Chro¬ 
nicle  ?  No.  Did  he  fill  a  column  in 
the  Public  Ledger  ?  Did  the  noble 
Athenian  diftinguifh  himfelf  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  or  was  be  a  fufferer  by  the  fire 
at  Bofton  ?  Finally.  Was  he  captu¬ 
red  in  America  ?  Still  the  anfwer  is. 
No. 

But  if  we  mention  the  perverfion 
of  Ariftides  with  forrow,  what  ihall 
we  fay  to  that  of  Cicero  ?  O  !  Cice¬ 
ro,  low  art  thou  fallen  indeed.  Sul¬ 
lied  are  all  thy  honours ;  dale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  are  thy  fhining  ta¬ 
lents.  'Fhou  greateft  of  orators,  thou 
wifeft  of  philofophers,  what  infatua¬ 
tion  occupied  thy  brain,  when  thou 
wouldft  correft  the  miftakes  of  a 
blundering  liveryman  ?  What  is  it  to 
thee  that  one  man  is  preferred  to  an¬ 
other  in  the  cafe  of  a  capital  vacan¬ 
cy  ?  Is  it  recorded  In  thy  Offices,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
a  good  or  a  bad  financier  ?  Do  any 
of  thy  orations  object  to  the  youth  of 
a  promifing  and  able  fenator?  And 
— to  go  farther  back ;  what  induce¬ 
ment  led  thee  to  write  concerning 
the  Cock-lane  Ghoft,  and  the  Brent¬ 
ford  Elc£tion  ?  Perhaps  the  fimila- 
rity  which  thou  difeoveredft  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  Roman  drefs,  wa.s 
the  caufe  of  thy  exertion  in  favour  of 
a  bill  for  introducing  the  former:  but 
what  reafon  hadft  thou  to  be  offend¬ 
ed,  bccaufe  an  old  fervant  of  the 
crown  was  rewarded  with  a  peniiun 
to  render  his  laft  days  comfortable, 
as  he  had  fpent  his  beft  in  the  fcrvice 
of  his  king  and  country?  It  may  be 
that  thy  difinterefted  fpirit  animated 
thee  on  this  occafion  ;  but  why  not 
preferve  thy  confiftency  ?  why  launch 
into  the  con troverfy  concerning  white 
hats,  and  broad-wheeled  carriages, 
or  the  bad  (haped  arches  of  London 
Bridge  ?  Did  thy  oratorical  powers 
dire(it 


direft  thee  to  the  exhibitions  of  paint¬ 
ings,  the  gravel  in  St  James’s  Park, 
or  the  neccflity  of  an  Infolvent  Aft  ? 
Thou  hadlt  a  portion  of  vanity  even 
when  at  Rome  ;  but  why  employ  thy 
pen  in  writing  acroftics  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  or  defending  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Rowley’s ptiems  in.fixpcnny 
magazines !  Poor  Cicero  1  I  pity 
thee,  traveftied  as  thou  art  into  a 
newipaper  effayill,  a  play-going  cri¬ 
tic,  and  a  fabricator  of  calumny  ! 
doomed  to  drag  out  a  miferable  ex- 
illence,  which  confifts  of  daily  fits  of 
animiation  and  oblivion,  and  deprived 
of  thofe  excellent  qualities  for  which 
Rome  liftened  and  obeyed,  and  pollc- 
rity  admired  thee  ! 

SciPio  Africanos — O  Scipio  ! 
Scipio!  Why,  art  thou  Scipio  f  a  Ro¬ 
man  General !  the  brave  conqueror 
of  Hannibal— No— reverfe  thy  cha- 
rafter  as  it  now  appears — An  Over- 
feer  of  the  Roads — A  Friend  to 

Scotchmen. - In  how  many  (hapes 

have  we  feen  the  abilities  of  Scipio  ? 
As  a  foldicr,  the  faviour  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  what  could  tempt  you  to  raife 
civil  commotions,  and  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  their  Sove- 
rtign  ?  As  a  citizen,  it  was  certainly 
no  part  of  your  duty,  but  rather  the 
word  of  crimes  in  yon,  to  write  a  li¬ 
bel.  Did  you  not  difgrace  the  pro- 
feflion  of  arms  by  your  warm  defence 
of  the  Tea-aft  ?  And  was  there  any 
feature  in  your  ancient  cliarafter,  any 
difpofition  in  your  Roman  mind,  in¬ 
clining  you  to  take  a  more  than  indi- 
reft  part  in  the  riots  of  June  1780. 
I  have  heard  much  and  read  much  of 
your  travels  and  feats  in  your  way  to 
Carthage  ;  but  1  never  expefted  to 
have  found  you  in  George’s  Fields, 
or  writing  farcafms  on  popular  cha- 
rafters.  Take  my  advice,  however, 
leave  the  counties  of  Middlefex  and 
Suny ;  betake  yourfelf  to  Rome  ; 
or,  if  you  infill  upon  refiding  in 
Broad  St  Giles’s,  or  within  the  Rules 
of  the  King’s  Bench,  pray  oblige  the 
public  and  aflame  your  priiliue  fpi- 


rit.  Do  not  abufe  Lord  Podney, 
becaufe  your  friend  happened  to  be 
lefs  fuccefsful  than  that  noble  com¬ 
mander  Do  not— for  you  know  the 
Roman  Generals  would  have  defpi- 
fed  the  praftice  ;  do  not,  I  fay,  write 
inveftives  againft  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  And,  lalUy,  never  let  me 
find  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the 
great  Scipio  Afrieanus,  vindicating 
the  effeminacy  of  the  Opera-fingers; 
blaming  his  Majeily  for  bellowing  a 
peerage;  vindicating  patronages  in 
Scotland  ;  addrefling  the  brokers  on 
the  fubjeft  of  omnium ;  Itating  the 
neceffity  of  a  war-ellablilhment,  and 
the  ahufes  of  undervalued  annuities; 
or  writing  Coxheath  intelligence. 

Lycurgus.  At  what  time  Ly- 
curgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  arole 
from  the  dead  and  came  to  our  me¬ 
tropolis,  I  eannot  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  determine  ;  but  he  has 
employed  his  time  fince  in  a  manner 
that  does  him  very  little  honour. 
Had  he  polfclfed  no  more  wifdom 
than  we  have  found  in  him,  one. of 
the  wife  men  of  Gotham  might  have 
appeared  to  as  great  advantage  in 
the  immortalizing  page  of  hillory. 
Would  that  he  had  died  during  his 
firlt  banilhment,  and  not  furvived  to 
play  the  fool  and  the  rogue  alternate¬ 
ly  in  England  !  He  was  a  wife  man 
moll  certainly  ;  and  a  wife  man  is  a 
charafter  to  which  1  bow  (when  I 
meet  with  it)  in  humble  reverence: 
But  when  did  Lycurgus  become  a 
party  concerned  in  the  manufaftures 
of  Norwich,  or  how  became  he  inic- 
relled  in  the  growth  of  tobacco  in 
Scotland  ?  He  was  a  tender  and  hu¬ 
mane  patriot,  who  provided  againll 
luxury-,  that  he  might  fave  his  people 
from  the  cruel  puniihments  which  li- 
eentloufncfs  is  accompanied  with. 
But  evas  it  confident,  was  it  unifor¬ 
mity  of  conduft,  to  rail  againll  fump- 
tuary  laws,  and  prove  that  luxury 
was  a  real  good  to  the  nation  ?  Ly¬ 
curgus  abolilhed  the  ufe  of  the  gold 
coio;  by  that  means,  as  Plutarch  in- 
3  A  2  form3 
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forms,  putting  a  (lop  to  the  profcf*  his  own  ;  and  how  It  came  to  pafs, 
lion  of  lawyers.  This  was  found  po-  that  a  writer  who  reviled  the  Scutch, 
llcy  :  but  what  temptation  led  him  deluded  his  readers,  and  defamed  the 
to  defend  the  peculations  of  Eadein  king’s  minifters,  dared  to  alTume  the 
Nabobs  ?  1  hefe  are  alarming  fafts.  title  of  Curius  Dentatus,  Is  entirely 
Sorry  I  am  to  fay  It,  but  truth  bears  beyond  my  comprehenfion. 
not  confinement;  I  defpalr  not  of  Cato — Yes,  reader,  your  favou* 

next  reading  our  Spartan’s  defence  rite  Cato — 1  fay  yours,  for  1  have 
of  the  £  O  tables,  or  of  feeing  Solon  done  with  him,  or  them,  for  the  Catos 
and  him  mutually  aiding  and  aflld-  multiply  very  fad.  Not  a  mornlng- 
ing  In  the  edablifhment  of  gaming*  paper  that  does  not  exhibit  a  Cato— 
huufes  and  bagnios.  Cato  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  li* 

Curius  Dentatus  w’as  a  Roman  berty  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
of  undaunted  fpirit,  exemplary  cou-  if  that  zeal  was  conneded  with  his 
rage.  Indefatigable  zeal,  and  tried  endeavours  for  and  againd  the  a^Ion 
probity  ;  a  charafter  which  he  ore-  of  the  27th  of  July.  Cato  killed 
ferved  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  hlmfelf  after  Cxfar  had  proved  vic- 
but  no  longer.  Imported  Into  this  torlous;  and  he  returned  from  the 
wicked  life,  he  ceafed  for  ever  to  be  dead,  came  to  London,  fettled  In 
the  man  of  worth  ;  he  was  no  longer  Fleet-ttreet,  and  wrote  a  defence  of 
the  patriot  who  deferved  to  be  thrice  the  game*laws.  Would  they  had 
Conful.  His  whole  time  was  now  driven  a  dake  through  his  body,  and 
taken  up  in  writing  letters  on  plays  burled  him  In  the  highway,  as  we 
and  players.  This  at  length  became  ferve  fulcldes  in  this  country !  Per- 
fatiatlng,  and  he  turned  politician,  haps  he  efcaped  this  Ignominious  pu> 
in  this  chara£ler  he  was  didinguifhed  niihment  by  the  ufual  merciful  ver> 
for  the  peculiar  malignity  of  his  ab>  di6t,  lunacy.  May  that  verdl£i  ne* 
ufe.  No  character,  how'cvcr  good,  ver  be  changed,  provided  he  can  find 
found  favour  In  his  fight.  No  da-  no  better  employment  than  vindica¬ 
tion,  however  elevated,  was  too  high  ting  the  tax  on  fmall  beer,  recom- 
for  his  invenomed  diafts.  Twice  was  mending  the  Aberdeen  granite,  or 
he  fined  and  difgraced  for  defama-  reprobating  the  York  affociations. 
tion,  and  twice  twenty  times  did  he  Aristotle — Thou  Stagyrite!— 
deferve  to  lofe  his  ears.  It  was  a  thou  prince  of  critics,  and  fird  of 
faying  of  his  before  he  left  Rome,  preceptors !  how  degenerated  from  a 
“  that  no  officer  deferved  the  name,  dagyrite  to  a  cockney,  from  a  jud 
who  could  not  content  himfclf  with  a  critic  to  a  play-going  impertinent ! 
foldler’s  portion.”  Since  his  death,  Aridotle  has  at  length  enlided  him- 
we  find  him  unable  to  live  on  any  felf  In  the  numerous  band  of  cut- 
pay:  for  very  lately  he  was  an  advo-  and-hack  connoifTcurs.  He  does  not 
cate  for  an  incrcafe  of  pay  to  fubal-  feem  to  remember  where  his  chief 
terns;  thinking,  that  as  they  ceafed  excellence  lay,  elfe  would  he  ever 
to  be  ambitious  of  the  charaAer  of  have  cenfiired  the  language  of  Gene- 
foldiers,  they  had  a  right  to  be  main-  ral  Burgoync’s  letters  from  Amerl- 
talncd  in  the  charaAcr  of  gentlemen,  ca  ?  The  honourable  General  did  not 
Nay,  in  the  height  of  his  Inconfid-  write  poetry,  did  he?  And  how  could 
ency,  he  wrote  an  ellay  In  defence  of  Aridotle  fo  far  defeend  from  the  dlg- 
thc  opulence  of  the  fuperlor  clergy,  nity  of  the  preceptor,  not  only  of  A- 
although  it  was  well  known  at  Rome,  lexander,  the  conqueror  of  the  world, 
that  no  man  entertained  a  more  fo-  but  of  the  preceptor  of  the  world  It- 
•  vereign  contempt  for  riches.  But,  felf,  as  to  be  ferious  on  the  tranfmu» 
^as !  tlie  name  was  all  he  could  call  tation  of  charaAers  in  the  Beggar’s 
.  Opera  ? 
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Opera?  Or,  dill  Jefccnding  lower 
and  lower,  was  not  his  judgment 
afleep,  his  faculties  ufeleCs,  when  he 
abuled  Dr  Johnfon  in  a  controvcrfy 
concerning  the  meaning  of  a  gib- 
cat? 

As  to  his  criiicifms  on  plays — In 
them  we  look  in  vain  for  that  acute 
knowledge  of  nature,  which  furniftied 
him  with  fcienlific  and  apt  expref- 
lion  on  every  part  of  a  drama;  or 
that  knowledge  of  tafte  and  method, 
which  enabled  him  to  dillinguKh  be¬ 
tween  abfurdity  and  wit,  between 
bombad  and  pathos.  Indead  there¬ 
of,  we  are  entertained — I  cannot  fay 
iiidrufted — with  an  inceffant  repeti¬ 
tion  of — great  powers — out  of  his 
line — compafs  of  voice — happy  in  his 
part— quite  at  home — great  cxpref- 
(ion — varied  tones — fund  of  wit — fe- 
veral  vulgarifms — fmooth  language — 
coarfe  expredions — bad  drefs — im¬ 
proper  aftion — turn,  turn,  ti,  turn  ; 
turn,  turn,  ti,  ti!  da  capo. 

Let  thefe  fer\e  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
employments  to  which  we  put  the 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

I  do  not  here  argue  againd  raifing 
ancient  heroes  from  their  graves  to 
plead  our  caufe,  or  dght  our  battles. 

1  only  wiih  that  their  talents  were 
employed  to  better  purpofcs.  Let 
Cicero  take  his  feat  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  he  may  affuredly  do  more 
fervice  to  the  country  in  that  fitua- 
tion  than  in  the  newfpapers ;  and  if 
Demodhenes  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  relinquish  the  ambition  of  the  front 
feat  in  a  morning-paper,  the  noble 
members  of  the  Upper  Houfe  might 
dnd  an  able  fupport  in  the  thunder  of 
his  eloquence.  Scipio  never  could 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Africanus 
(which  he  did  from  his  victories  iii 
Africa),  had  he  employed  his  time 
and  abilities  in  abufe  of  a  certain 
noble  commander,  or  in  cenfuring 
the  condufi  of  a  late  commander  iq 
chief.  No— If  Scipio  wilhes  to  gain 
frefh  honours,  and  be  equally  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Eoglidt  as  by  the  Ro- 
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man  hidorian,  let  him  go  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  and  obtain  the  additional  name 
of  Hifpanicus.  If  Aridotlc  be  am¬ 
bitious  to  improve  the  date  and  (hine 
in  his  vocation,  let  him  review  and 
republifli  his  own  works,  which  from 
their  peculiar  dyle  give  no  little 
trouble  to  dudents.  Let  him  tranf- 
late  them  into  Englidi;  and  not  con¬ 
iine  his  means  of  acquiring  and  di- 
dributing  knowledge  to  the  lobby  of 
the  play- houfe,  or  an  honorary  feat 
ill  the  green-room.  If  Lycutgus 
would  give  laws  to  England,  let  him 
fliut  up  his  counting-houfe  in  St 
Mary  Axe,  exchange  the  Ready  Rec¬ 
koner  for  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and 
purge  them  of  their  fuperfluities. 
And  let  not  the  Spartan  lawgiver 
imagine,  that  the  rank  of  deputy  or 
warden  intitles  him  to  the  attention 
that  is  due,  or  the  merit  that  belongs 
to  a  fenator.  His  friend  Solon,  the 
Athenian,  lately  removed  to  Cripple- 
gate,  had  better  beware  of  putting 
in  any  claims  on  the  patience  of  a 
printer,  until  he  has  learned  fome- 
thing  of  the  fubjeA  of  his  lucubra¬ 
tions.  Let  him  not  think  that  gi¬ 
ving  good  advice  to  a  nation,  is  as 
eafy  as  giving  good  filvcr  in  change  - 
of  a  guinea  to  a  cudomer.  Bill-books 
and  battles  arc  very  different  things; 
the  meafures  of  government  cannot 
be  weighed  like  figs  and  currants. 
In  a  word.  If  the  ancients  muft  revi- 
fit  this  world,  let  them  come  arrayed 
in  all  thofe  virtues  wiiich  made  them 
great,  and  which  preferved  their 
names  to  the  prefent  time.  But  if 
they  come  naked  and  deditutc  of 
their  pridine  worth,  we  fhall  find  in 
them  nothing  but  the  prodituted 
hirelings  of  mlniders,  the  ignorant 
encouragers  of  fadllon,  and  the  de¬ 
termined  enemies  of  the  peace,  vir¬ 
tue,  learning,  and  happinefs  of  this 
country. 

The  principal  caufe  of  our  diurnal 
effaylfts  parading  In  Greek,  Roman, 
and  old  Engllfh  dreffes  (like  the  afs 
in  the  lion’sfkin),  appears  to  be  their 
entire 
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entire-  ignorance  of  the  charafters 
vrhich  they  afTume.  They  likewife 
mifconceivc  their  own  character  and 
intentions ;  and  they  lofe  that  refpeft 
which  all  men  ought  to  have  for  the 
dead.  They  think,  perhaps,  that  if 
the  writer,  or  his  fubjeA,  has  refe¬ 
rence  to  any  one  trait  of  the  ancient’s 
charaAer  or  works,  it  is  fufficient. 
A  pnnllcr  of  this  opinion  wrote  a 
quibbling  letter  to  a  newfpaper  fomc 
years  ago,  and  figned  it  Cicero,  be- 
caufe  Cicero,  in  his  fecond  book  D: 
Oratore,  betrays  a  fondnefs  for  puns 
and  quibbles.  But  is  Cicero  known 
to  the  world  as  a  puniler  ?  Certainly 
not — he  is  known  as  an  otator  and 
philofopher.  As  well  may  a  great  man, 
fufpcAed  of  bribery,  fign  his  letter 


Bacon,  becaufe  that  wifeft  of- men 
lies  under  the  fufpicion  of  corruption. 
As  well  may  a  proftitute  fign  herfelf 
Pope  Joan,  becaufe  that  lady  bore  a 
natural  child  during  her  poiitihcate. 
As  well  may  a  butcher  fign  Cardinal 
Wolfey,  from  knowing  the  near  rela- 
tionihip  between  a  butcher  at  Ipf- 
wich  and  that  celebrated  favourite  of 
Henry  VI 11.  As  well  may — But  why 
multiply  inilances  ?  Let  none  afliime 
the  fignatures  of  Greek  and  Roman 
heroes,  patriots,  or  philofophers,  ex¬ 
cept  they  polTefs  all  their  virtues.  If 
this  advice  be  followed,  it  is  probable 
we  (hould  fee  but  few  Ciceros  and 
Scipios  eager  to  feive  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  ambitious  to  earn  the  lau¬ 
rel. 


A  Converfation  that  paffed  het'vieen  the  late  Dowager  Princeft  oyWaLES,  ani 
Dodington  Lord  Melcomb  Regis. 


The  Princefs  having  fent  to  de- 
fire  me  (fays  Mr  Dodington)  to 
pafs  this  dav  with  her  (Oftuber  15. 
*753/-  ^  waited  on  her  accordingly 
between  1 1  and  •  2.  1  faw  her  im¬ 

mediately  ;  lur  Koval  Highnefs,  the 
cliildren,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Ed¬ 
win,  went  walking  tdl  two,  and  then 
returned  to  prayers,  from  thence  to 
dinner.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  over, 
Ihe  fent  for  me,  and  we  fat  down  to 
Comet.  We  rofe  from  play  about 
nine ;  the  royal  children  retired ;  and 
the  Princefs  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  the  two  ladies  ( Lady 
Charlotte  Edwin  and  I.ady  Howe) 
who  were  to  fup  with  her,  remained 
at  the  other  end.  She  began  by  fay¬ 
ing,  that  Ihe  liked  the  Prince  ( mean¬ 
ing  the  prefent  King)  Ihould  now 
and  then  amufe  himfelf  at  fmall  play'; 
but  that  princes  (hould  never  play 
deep,  both  for  the  example,  and  be¬ 
caufe  it  did  not  become  them  to  win 
great  fums:  from  thence  (he  told  me, 
that  it  was  highly  improper  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  Princefs  Amelia  be¬ 
haved  at  Bath ;  that  (he  played  pub¬ 


licly  all  the  evening  very  deep.  I 
aiked  with  whom  ?  She  faid,  with  the 
Duke  and  Duchefs  of  Bedford.  That 
it  was  prodigious  what  work  Ihe 
made  with  Lord  Cheilcrfield;  but 
when  his  Lordlhip  was  at  court  rtie 
would  hardly  fpeak  to  him,  at  lead  as 
little  as  poilible  to  a  man  of  his  rank : 
but  that  now  at  Bath  Ihe  fent  to  in¬ 
quire  of  his  coming  before  he  arrived ; 
and  when  he  came,  Ihe  fent  her  com¬ 
pliments  of  expecting  him  at  all  her 
parties  at  play,  and  that  he  ihould 
always  fit  by  her  in  the  public  rooms, 
that  he  might  be  fure  of  a  warm 
place,  &c.  After  fome  difeourft  on 
politics,  Jht  thus  proceeded  She  had 
no  objc£tion,  die  faid,  to  the  miniilry 
in  general ;  Ihe  indeed  faw  very  little 
of  them  ;  but  what  Ihe  could  not  ex- 
cufe  them  for  or  forgive,  was  their 
not  doing  fomething  for  the  Prince’s 
fervants)  that  after  fo  long  atime,and 
io  many  vacancies,  taking  no  notice 
of  any  of  them,  looked  as  if  they  had  % 
dudied  delign  to  keep  old  prejudices 
and  refentments  alive.  {‘The  Prince 
VMS  in  oppojition. )  That  die  was  fare 
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th«y  might  aflift  them  If  they  would; 
that  they  might  have  prevailed  upon 
the  King  before  now,  if  they  had  fet 
about  it  willingly :  Could  they  pre¬ 
tend  they  could  not  prevail  with  him 
in  behalf  of  perfons  who  mud  be 
indifferent  to  the  King,  after  what 
they  had  made  him  do  for  Pitt  ?  {^the 
late  Lord  Chatham.)  I  replied,  that 
1  agreed  to  all  (he  faid,  with  relation 
to  their  influence  over  his  Majcfty, 
where  reafon  was  fo  evidently  on  their 
fide,  bhc  faid,  that  notwithllanding 
what  I  had  mentioned  of  the  King’s 
kindnefs  to  the  children  and  civility 
to  her,  thole  things  did  not  impofe 
upon  her ;  that  there  were  other 
things  which  (he  could  not  get  over ; 
Ihe  wilhed  the  King  was  lefs  civil, 
and  that  he  put  lefs  of  their  money 
into  his  own  pocket ;  that  he  got 
full  30,000!.  a- year  by  the  poor 
Prince’s  death  ;  If  he  would  but  have 
given  them  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
to  have  paid  his  debts.  It  would  have 
been  fomething.  Should  refentments 
be  carried  beyond  the  grave  i  Should 
the  innocent  fuffer?  Was  it  beco¬ 
ming  fo  great  a  King  to  leave  his 
fon’s  debts  unpaid  i — and  fuch  iiicon- 
fidcrable  debts  !  1  afked  her  what  (he 
thought  they  might  amount  to  ?  She 
anfwered,  flia  endeavoured  to  know 
as  near  as  a  perfon  could  properly 
inquire,  who  not  having  it  in  her 
power  could  not  pretend  to  pay  them. 
She  thought  that  to  the  tradefmen 
and  fervants  they  did  not  amount  to 
90,000  1.  that  there  was  fome  money 
owing  to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
and  that  there  was  abroad  a  debt  of 
70,000!.  That  this  hurt  her  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  though  fhe  did  not  (how 
it.  1  faid  that  it  was  impollible  to 
new-make  people  ;  the  King  could 
not  now  be  altered  ;  and  that  it  ad¬ 
ded  much  to  the  prudence  of  her 
conduct,  her  taking  no  notice  of  it. 
She  faid  fhe  could  not  however  bear 
it,  nor  help  fometimes  giving  the 
King  to  underftand  her  In  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moll  difagreeablc  light.  She 
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had  done  it  more  than  once,  and  fhe 
would  tell  me  how  it  happened  the 
time.  You  know,  continued  fhe, 
that  the  Crown  has  a  power  of  re- 
fumptlon  of  Carlcton-houfe  and  gar¬ 
dens  for  a  certain  fum  ;  the  King 
had,  not  long  fince,  an  inclination 
to  fee  them,  and  he  came  to  make 
me  a  vifit  there ;  we  walked  in  the 
gardens,  and  he,  feeming  mightily 
pleafed  with  them,  commended  them 
much,  and  told  me  that  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  glad  I  had  got  fo  very  pretty 
a  place.  1  replied,  it  was  a  pretty 
place  ;  but  that  the  prettinefs  of  a 
place  was  an  objeflion  to  it,  when 
one  was  not  fure  to  keep  It.  The 
King  faid,  that  indeed  there  was  a 
power  of  refumption  in  the  Crown 
for  4000 1.  but  furely  I  could  not 
imagine  that  It  could  ever  be  made 
ufe  of  againlt  me!  How  could  fuch  a 
thought  come  into  my  head  ?  I  an¬ 
fwered — No,  It  was  not  that  which  I 
was  afraid  of,  but  1  was  afraid  there 
were  thofe  who  had  a  better  right  to 
it  than  either  the  Crown  or  I.  He 
faid, — Oh !  no,  no !  1  do  not  under- 
(land  that ;  that  cannot  be.  1  re¬ 
plied,  (laid  fhe,)  I  did  not  pretend 
to  underhand  thofe  things,  but  I  was 
afraid  there  were  fuch  people.  He 
faid.  Oh !  I  know  nothing  of  that— 

I  do  not  underftand  it ; — and  imme¬ 
diately  turned  the  dlfcourfe.  1  was 
pleafed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  at¬ 
tack  (fays  Dodington);  but  could 
not  help  fmiling  at  the  defence,  nor 
fhe  either  when  fhe  told  it.  I  faid, 
that  1  thought  fhe  had  done  all  that 
could  be  expefted  ;  that  prudence 
required  letting  this  and  feveral  other 
matters  lleef>:  that  I  was  convinced, 
that  the  high  and  juft  opinion  people 
had  of  her,  made  them  wait  with  pa¬ 
tience.  She  faid  they  were  very  good 
to  her;  that  George  [then  Frincs  of 
Wales)  had  no  other  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  would  certainly  ad  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  but  yd  fhe  durft  not  let  any 
body  have  the  comfoit  of  knowing  it, 
left  they  Hiould  put  every  thing  into 
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a  flame :  upon  which  (he  obferved  to 
me  the  delicacy  and  ticklifhnefs  of 
her  htuation.  I  then  took  the  liberty 
to  aik  her,  what  (he  thought  the  real 
difpohtions  of  the  Prince  to  be  ?  She 
faid  that  1  knew  him  almod  as  well 
as  (he  did  ;  that  he  was  very  honed, 
but  (he  wifhed  that 'he  was  a  little 
more  forward,  and  lefs  childilh  at  his 
age  ;  that  (he  hoped  his  preceptors 
would  improve  him.  1  begged  to 
know  what  methods  they  took ;  what 
they  read  to  him,  or  made  him  read  ; 
and  whether  he  (howed  a  particular 
inclination  to  any  of  the  people  about 
him  ?  She  (aid,  (he  really  did  not  well 
know  what  they  taught  him  ;  but  to 
fpeuk  freely,  (he  was  afraid  not 
much  ;  that  they  were  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  followed  their  diverlions, 
and  not  much  elfe,  that  die  could  dif- 
covcr ;  that  we  mud  hope  it  would 
be  better  wheu  they  came  to  town. 
1  faid  that  1  did  not  much  regard 
books :  that  what  I  the  mod  wifhed 
for  was,  that  his  Royal  Highncfs 
ihoiild  begin  to  learn  the  ufuges  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  ;  be  informed 
of  the  general  frame  and  nature  of 
this  government  and  conditution,  and 
of  the  general  courfe  and  manner  of 
bnfinefs,  without  his  defeending  into 
minutix.  She  faid  (he  was  of  my 
opinion  ;  and  that  Stone  told  her, 
that  when  he  talked  to  the  Prince 
upon  thefc  fubjefts,  he  feemed  to  give 
a  proper  attention,  and  made  perti¬ 
nent  remarks  :  that  Stone  was  a  fen* 
fiblc  man,  and  capable  of  indrurfling 
in  things  as  well  as  in  books :  that 
Loi-d  Harcourt  and  the  prince  agreed 
very  well,  but  (he  thought  that  he 
could  not  learn  much  from  his  l.ord- 
(hip :  that  Scott,  in  her  opinion,  was 
a  very  proper  preceptor ;  but  that  for 
the  good  Bi(hop,  he  might  be,  and 
(he  fuppofed  he  was,  a  mighty  learn¬ 
ed  mail,  but  he  did  not  feem  to  her 
very  proper  to  convey  knowledge  to 
children ;  he  had  not  that  clearnefs 
which  d.e  thought  neeelTary  ;  (he  did 
not  very  well  comprehend  lum  her* 


felf ;  his  thoughts  feemed  to  be  too 
many  for  his  words.  That  (he  did 
not  obferve  the  Prince  to  take  very 
particularly  to  any  body  about  him 
but  to  his  brother  Edward  {^the  late 
Duke  of  York)',  and  (he  was  very  glad 
of  it,  for  the  young  people  of  quality 
were  fo  ill  educated,  and  fu  very  vi* 
cious,  tliat  they  frightened  her.  1 
told  her,  I  thought  it  a  great  hap- 
pinefs  that  he  (howed  no  difpufition 
to  any  great  excclTes;  and  begged  to 
know  what  were  his  affeclions  and 
pafiions  }  She  repeated,  that  he  was 
a  very  honed  boy,  and  that  his  chief 
palTion  fccmcd  to  be  for  Edward.  I 
faid,  that  as  her  Royal  Highncfs  had 
mentioned  the  negative  which  the 
Minidry  feemed  to  continue  upon  the 
Prince’s  friends,  I  prefumed  to  a(k 
her  about  the  young  Prince’s  affec¬ 
tions  towards  his  father’s  memory, 
becaufe  he  was  now  bred  in  a  man¬ 
ner  and  in  hands  fo  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  w'ith  the  bte  Prince,  and 
with  thofe  who  had  been  about  him, 
that  he  might  very  cafily  be  brought 
to  forget  them  ;  which  1  feared  at 
the  fird  fetting  out  in  life  would  give 
very  difadvantageous,  if  hot  dange¬ 
rous  impreffions  of  him  :  that  trifles 
are  of  confequcnce  in  the  (ird  outlet 
(particularly  thofe  that  relate  to  the 
heart)  to  princes,  where  lighted  ac¬ 
tions  engage  the  attention,  and  where 
elevation  expofes  them  to  the  conti¬ 
nual  infpeiEtion  of  mankind :  that 
many  good  things  lofe  their  glofs  at 
•lead  by  untoward  imprefiions  :  that 
a  great  deal  of  power  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  things,  where  affeilion 
and  conlidence  were  wanted,  which 
a  very  little  might  bring  about,  where 
they  were  once  edablKhed  by  full  and 
favourable  imprelTions.  That  for  thefc 
reafons  I  (hould  be  extremely  forry 
that  his  Royal  Highncfs  (hould  en¬ 
tirely  forget  thofe  who  had  been 
faithfully  attached  to  his  father,  as 
that  attachment  was  the  only  reafon 
that  could  be  given  to  judify  the  pro- 
feription  which  they  now  lie  under. 
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Dtdinpton  ivat  in  thh  predicament.) 
be  fairt,  that  Ihe  agreed  with  me, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  difadran- 
tageous  or  hurtful  to  him ;  that  it 
would  aifed  her  very  fenfibly  ;  that 
ihe  had  no  reafon  to  apprehend  it,  as 
the  Prince  feemed  to  have  a  very  ten¬ 
der  regard  for  the  memory  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  that  (he  encouraged  it  at 
much  as  (he  could ;  that  when  they 
behaved  wrong  or  idly  (as  children 
will  do)  to  any  that  belonged  to  the 
late  Prince,  and  who  are  now  about 
her,  (he  always  a(ked  them  how  they 
thought  their  father  would  have  liked 
to  fee  them  behave  fo  to  any  one  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  whom  he  va¬ 
lued  ?  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  more  kindnefs  for  them,  bccaufe 
they  had  loft  their  friend  and  protec¬ 
tor,  who  was  theirs  alfo ;  and  (he 
faid,  (he  found  that  it  made  a  pro¬ 
per  impreilion  upon  them. 

In  exprelltng  her  diflike  to  the 
Princefs  Amelia  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (the  late  Duk:)^  (he 
faid,  that  though  (he  did  not  value 
thofe  things,  nor  feem  to  fee  them, 
yet  (he  could  not  but  wonder  at  the 
very  little  regard  which  the  Duke 
was  pleafed  to  (how  her.  That  (he 
had  been  at  Kew  the  whole  fummer, 
and  he  had  never  vouchfafed  to  fa¬ 
vour  her  with  a  vifit ;  that  (he  had 
been  ill  for  three  weeks,  not  much 
indeed,  but  fo  that  the  town  reports 
were  that  (he  was  dying  ;  but  his 
Royal  Highnefs  never  thought  her 
worth  fending  after,  even  once,  to 
know  hi)W  (he  did.  She  continued, 
that  (he  was  very  indiiTerent  to  thefe 
matters,  but  (he  could  not  help  won¬ 
dering  what  views  were  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

At  another  conference  with  the 
Princefs  (Aug.  6.  1755),  fays  Do- 
dington  (having  pafled  the  day  at 
Kew,)  after  running  over  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  time,  her  Royal  Highnefs 
told  me  ,the  King  being  then  a- 
brr^d),  that  his  Majefty  had  fent  to 
invite  the  two  PrincelTct  of  Sruof- 
You  I.  5. 


wick  to  Hanover ;  they  came,  but 
their  mother  (the  King  of  PrulBa’s 
After,)  who  was  not  invited,  came 
with  them  we  talked  of  the  match 
— Surely  he  would  not  marry  her 
fon,  without  acquainting  her  with  , 
it  fo  much  as  by  letter  (  I  faid.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  as  he  had  always  behaved 
very  politely  to  her.  It  may  be  fo, 
(he  replied,  but  how  can  this  be  re¬ 
conciled  ?  In  this  manner,  faid  I: 
Nothing  will  be  fettled  at  Hanover  ; 
but  when  the  King  comes  back,  he 
may  fay  in  converfation,  and  com¬ 
mending  the  I'rince’s  figure,  that  he 
wi(hcs  to  fee  him  fettled  before  he 
dies,  and  that  he  has  feen  fuch  and 
fuch  young  princeffes ;  and  though 
he  would  fettle  nothing  w'ithout  her 
participation,  yet  he  could  wilh  to  fee 
the  Prince  fettled  before  his  death  ; 
and  therefore,  if  (he  had  no  objcdlion, 
he  (hould  think  one  of  thofe  princclTes 
a  very  fuitable  party. 

She  paufed,  and  faid.  No— he  was 
not  that  fort  of  man ;  but  if  he 
(hould  fettle  the  match  without  ac¬ 
quainting  her  with  it,  (he  (hould  let 
him  know  how  ill  (he  took  it ;  and 
if  he  did  it  in  the  manner  1  men¬ 
tioned,  (he  (hould  not  fail  to  tell  him 
fairly  and  plainly,  that  it  was  full 
early,  and  that  (he  had  eight  other 
children  to  provide  for ;  that  (he 
hoped  he  would  think  of  doing  fur 
them,  and  not  leave  her  eldefi  fon 
eight  younger  children  to  take  care 
of  before  he  had  one  of  his  own  ; 
that  it  was  probable  the  Prince  might 
have  fo  many,  that  hers  could  not 
expe£f  much  provifion.  She  was  de¬ 
termined  to  behave  fo,  whenever  the 
King  (poke  to  her  about  it:  (he 
thought  the  match  premature ;  the 
prince  ought  to  mix  with  the  world— 
the  marriage  would  prevent  it — he 
was  (hy  and  backward;  the  match 
would  (hut  him  up  for  ever  with  two 
or  three  friends  of  his,  and  as  many 
of  hers.  That  he  was  much  averfe 
to  it  himfelf,  and  that  (he  dilliked 
tbc<  alliance  cxtre.mely.  That  the 
3  Q  young 
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young  woman  waa  faid  to  be  hand- 
fome,  and  had  all  good  qualities,  and 
abundance  of  wit,  &c.  but  if  (he 
took  after  her  mother,  (he  would 
never  do  here  ;  the  Duke  -of  Brunf- 
wick  her  father  is  indeed  a  very  wor¬ 
thy  man.  Pr<ty,  Madam,  faid  I,  what 
it  her  mothei  i  as  1  know  nothing  at 
all  about  her.  Why,  faid  (he,  her 
mother  is  the  moft  intriguing,  med¬ 
dling,  and  alfo  the  moft  fatirical,  far- 
caftieal  perfon  in  the  world,  and  will 
always  make  mifehief  wherever  Ihc 
comes.  Such  a  chara6fer  would  not  do 
with  Gc>  rge  ;  it  would  not  only  hurt 
hint  in  his  public,  but  make  him  un- 
cafy  in  his  private,  fituation  :  that 
he  was.  not  a  wild  dillipattd  boy  ; 
but  goed-natured  and  cheerful,  with 
a  ferious  call  upon  the  whole  :  that 
thofe  about  him  knew  him  no  more 
th;in  if  they  hod  never  feen  him ; 
that  he  was  not  quick  ;  but  with 
thofe  he  was  acquainted,  applicable 
and  intelligent.  His  education  had 
given  her  much  pain :  his  book¬ 


learning  (he  was  uo  judge  of,  though 
fhc  fuppofed  it  fmaU  or  ufelefs  ;  hot 
Ihe  hoped  he  might  have  been  in- 
ftruAed  in  the  general  underftanding 
of  things  That  (he  did  not  know 
Lord  Waldcgrave ;  and  at  to  Mr 
Stone,  if  (he  was  to  live  40  years  in 
the  houfe  with  him,  Ihe  (hould  never 
be  better  acquainted  with  him  than 
(he  was.  She  once  dcfired  him  to 
inform  the  Prince  about  the  confti- 
tution  ;  but  he  declined  it,  to  avoid 
giving  jealoufy  to  the  Biihop  of  Nor¬ 
wich  :  and  that  (he  had  mentioned  it 
again ;  but  he  dill  declined  it,  as  not 
being  his  province.  Pray,  Madam, 
faid  1,  what  is  his  province  ?  She 
faid,  (he  did  not  know,  unlefs  it 
was  to  go  before  the  Prince  up 
(lairs,  to  walk  with  him  fometimes, 
feldomer  to  ride  with  him,  and  now 
and  then  to  dine  with  him ;  but 
when  they  did  walk  together,  the 
Prince  generally  took  that  time  to 
think  of  his  own  afifairs,  and  to  lay 
nothing. 


Account  of  the  Affociation  of  Monkeys  ;  by  D’Obsonville, 


'  I  '  H  E  Gentoos  in  India,  with  a 
bounty  daily  abufed,  have  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  midft  of  places  over- run 
with  monkeys  ;  and  have  fuifered 
thefc  animals  to  live  as  it  were  a- 
mongft  them,  pennitting  them  to  in¬ 
habit  the  roofs  of  vaft  antique  tem¬ 
ples,  where  they  live  and  propagate 
in  full  fccurity. 

Every  race  of  monkeys  lives  in  fo- 
ciety,  and  forms  a  kind  of  horde, 
confining  of  from  50  to  200  or  300 
individuals.  Each  has  its  chief,  re¬ 
markable  by  his  fize  and  fuperior  de¬ 
portment  ;  he  is  indebted  for  hIs 
rank  to  his  ilrength  and  courage ; 
and  a  habit  of  refpcA  and  fear  feems 
to  be  preferved  towards  him,  even 
in  old  age,  though  not  perhaps  in 
decrepitude  This  chiefs  (which  1 
/hall  call,  fays  D’Obfonville,  Anote- 
b€C4ufc  that  the  name  of 


one  whofe  exploits  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Indian  mythology) 
marches  or  lights  at  the  head  of  hit 
fubje£ls,  and  keeps  them  in  the 
greateft  order ;  his  cry,  gefture,  or 
ftmple  grimace,  is  imm^iately  o- 
beyed. 

When  I  have  been  travelling,  I 
have  oceafionally  entered  thofe  an¬ 
tique  temples  to  repofe  myfclf,  when 
my  Indian  drefs  gave  tbefe  animals 
little  fufpicion  ;  for  notwithftanding 
their  apparent  difregard,  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  obfervant.  I  have  feen  fe- 
veral  of  them  at  firft  conftdering  me, 
and  looking  attentively  at  my  food  } 
their  eyes  and  agitation  painted  their 
inquietude,  their  paifton  to  gorman¬ 
dize,  and  the  ftrong  defire  they  had 
to  appropriate  at  lead  a  part  of  my 
rcpall  to  themfclves. 

-  As  thefe  forti  of  rencounters  wera 
^mufiog 
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tmilTing  to  tM«i  alwayt  took  care  to 
provide  myfelf  with  parched  peafe ;  at 
Aril  I  would  fcatter  a  few  on  that  iide 
where  the  chief  wast  and  he  would 
approach  by  degrees,  and  colU  A  them 
with  avidity.  I  have  afterwards  pre* 
fented  my  hand  full ;  and  in  the  places 
moft  fandificd,  where  they  are  accu- 
ftomed  to  fee  none  but  pacific  men, 
who  makeaconfcicnce  of  not  difturb- 
ing  them,  the  chief  would  venture  to 
approach,  though  at  firft  iideling,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  to  divine  if 
1  had  not  fome  finifter  purpofe  a- 
gainft  him.  Prefently  become  bold, 
he  would  feize  the  thumb  of  my 
hand  in  which  I  held  the  peafe,  with 
one,  and  eat  with  his  other  hand,  lUU 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  If 
1  laughed  or  ftirred,  he  would  break 
off  his  repaft,  and  working  his  lips, 
Boakeakindof muttering)  thefcnfcof 
which  his  long  canine  teeth,  occafion* 
ally  ihown,  plainly  interpreted.  When 
1  threw  a  few  at  a  diilance,  he  fcem- 
cd  fatisfied  that  others  (hould  gather 
them  up )  but  he  grumbled  at,  and 
fometimes  ftruck  thofe  that  inconfi* 
derately  came  too  near  me.  His 
cries  and  folicitude,  though  in  part 
the  efie^,  perhaps,  of  greedinefs,  ap¬ 
parently  indicated  his  fear,  left  I 
fhould  take  advantage  of  their  weak* 
nefs  to  enfiiare  them  ;  and  I  con* 
ftantlyobferved,  that  thofe  which  were 
fuffered  to  approach  the  nearcrt,were 
the  welI*grown  ftrong  males;  the 
young  and  the  females  were  alwayt 
obliged  to  keep  at  a  confidcrable  di* 
dance. 

The  care  and  tendcrnefs  of  the 
mothers  towards  their  offspring  did 
not  appear  lefs  confpicuous :  they 
held  them  under  a  proper  obedience 
and  conftraint.  I  have  very  often 
feen  them  fuckle,  carefs,  clcanfc,  and 
fearch  the  vermin  of  their  young,  and 
afterwards  crouching  on  their  hams, 
delight  to  fee  them  play  with  each 
other.  They  would  wrcftlc,  throw, 
or  chace  one  another  ;  and  if  any  of 
them  were  malicious  in  their  antics. 
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the  dams  would  fpring  upon  them* 
growling,  and  feizing  them  with  one 
hand  by  the  tail,  corredt  them  fe* 
verely  with  the  other.  Some  of  them 
would  immediately  try  to  efcape ;  but 
when  they  were  out  of  danger,  would 
approach  in  a  wheedling  and  careffing 
manner,  though  ever  liable  to  relapfe 
into  the  fame  faults:  in  other  cafes, 
each  would  come  at  the  firll  cry  of 
their  dam.  If  they  removed  to  a 
little  diftance,  the  young  would  fol* 
low  gently ;  but  they  mounted  on  her 
back,  or  rather  hung  by  embracing 
her  under  the  belly,  if  it  was  necef* 
fary  to  go  fwiftly. 

They  are  generally  peaceable  e* 
nough  among  each  other  ;  in  exten* 
five,  folitary,  and  fertile  places; 
herds  of  different  fpccies  come,  go; 
and  fometimes  jabber  together,  with* 
out  difturbance  or  confiifion  of  race. 
However,  If  adventurous  ftragglcrs 
feem  defirous  of  feeking  their  for* 
tunes  on  the  trees,  countries,  or 
places  another  herd  has  appropriated 
to  itfclf,  they  immediately  unite  to 
fuftain  their  rights  of  poffefiion  with 
vigour.  1  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
feeing  any  of  their  moft  ferious  eii> 
counters)  but  I  will  relate  a  little 
affair  which  I  faw,  and  of  which 
many  others  were  witneffes. 

Several  herds  of  a  fpccies  of  mon¬ 
keys,  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  Were  fettled  in  the  enclofures  of 
the  pagodas  of  Cheringam.  One  of 
the  long-bearded  monkeys  had  fto- 
len  in,  and  was  foon  difeovered.  At 
the  firft  cry  of  alarm,  many  of  the 
males  united,  and  ran  to  attack 
the  ftranger.  He,  though  fuperior 
in  fize  and  ftrength,  and  one  of  the 
moft  vigorous  among  his  own  fpccies, 
law  his  danger,  and  flew  to  attain 
the  top  of  a  pyramid  1 1  ftories  high, 
whither  he  was  inftantly  followed, 
and  feemed  ready  to  be  affaiftd  on 
all  fidcs ;  but  when  arrived  at  the 
fumfflit  of  the  building,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  very  fmall  round  dome,  » 
he  placed  bimfelf  firm,  and  taking 
3  B  a  acU 
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advantage  of  his  fituation,  feized  of  which  perfcAly  underftand  how  to 
three  or  four  of  the  moft  hardy,  and  take  advantage  of  the  leaft  inatten- 
precipltated  them  to  the  bottom. —  tion.  Thus  while  (he  threatens  or 
Thefc  proofs  of  his  prowefs  intimi-  chaces  fuch  as  feem  the  moft  inter- 


dated  the  reft  ;  and  after  much  noife, 
they  thought  proper  to  retreat.  The 
conqueror  remained  till  evening,  and 
then  betook  himfelf  to  a  place  of 
fafety. 

The  mountains  and  woods,  which 
abound  in  pulfe  and  wild  fruits,  fur- 
ni(h  plenty  of  fubfiftence  to  different 
fpecies  of  monkeys ;  befides  that 
moft  of  them  might,  in  cafe  of  need, 
become  carnivorous,  fince  in  a  ftate 
of  liberty  they  willingly  and  by 
preference  eat  eggs  and  infefts. 
They  do  not  want  refources  for  life 
then ;  but  had  they  twice  as  many, 
the  ftolen  morfcl  with  them  is  always 
the  fweeteft.  Never  fatisiied  with 
what  nature  affords,  they  feldom 
mifs  an  occafion  to  fteal  whatever 
they  can  from  houfes,  or  at  beft  to 
maraud  in  the  gardens  and  cultivated 
lands. 

However,  as  this  is  attended  with 
danger,  fome  lurk  in  obfeure  places 
and  watch,  while  others  do  the  bu- 
iinefs  ;  and  tlie  guard  is  fure  to  give 
a  (hrill  cry,  by  way  of  alarm,  when 
any  precaution  is  neceffary.  Thofe 
who  inhabit  the  tops  of  ancient  tem¬ 
ples,  will  defeend  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  paciAc  tribes  of  Indians 
fettled  near  them,  and  rob  them 
whenever  they  can. — Thefe  Indians 
arc  obliged  to  keep  every  thing  un¬ 
der  lock  and  key,  or  their  houfes  are 
fnon  pillaged.  If  one  of  thefc  ani¬ 
mals  perceives  a  child  by  itfclf  with 
bread  or  frui^,  he  will  often  go  and 
fteal  it;  and  if  the  child  makes  any 
rcfiftance,  will  (hake  him  with  an  an¬ 
gry  countenance,  or  perhaps  give  him 
a  gentle  bite.  If  a  woman  is  drying 
grain  in  the  fun,  (he  is  obliged  to 
(land  with  a  (tick  in  her  hand,  not 
with  an  intention  to  hurt  them,  but 
becaufc  a  parcel  of  thefc  thieves  arc 
fometimes  clinging  to  the  tiles  and 
walls,  and  others  Ikippiog  round ;  all 


prifing,  others  behind  her  watch  the 
proper  moment,  and  feize  it  with  all 
the  addrefs  imaginable. 

It  is  evident  a  little  powder  and 
(hot  would  foon  rid  them  of  fuch 
troublefome  vifitors.  This  is  often 
done  by  the  Mahometans;  but  this  ex¬ 
pedient,  efpccially  in  temples,  would 
draw  down  a  thonfand  curfes  on  the 
traveller’s  head ;  and  might  be  at¬ 
tended  with  dangerous  confequences 
in  thefe  countries,  where  the  Gen- 
toos  are  the  mailers,  or  have  an 
afcendency  by  their  numbers.  I  faw 
a  French  foldicr  receive  two  ftrokea 
with  a  fabre,  and  was  with  difficulty 
refeued  from  the  populace  of  Ben- 
glour,  a  town  at  that  time  belonging 
to  Hyder  Ali,  and  under  the  Maho¬ 
metan  adminiftratioii,  for  killing  a 
monkey  that  had  eaten  his  food. 

On  a  retrofpeftivc  view  we  find, 
that  thefe  animals,  by  their  compre- 
henfion  of  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  generally  accompanied  by  ge- 
fture,  colledlively  or  individually,  o- 
bey,  come,  go,  feparate,  or  unite, 
for  one  common  end.— They  begin 
or  leave  off  fight,  place  fpies,  and 
give  each  other  alfiftance.  The  male 
and  female  provoke  defire  by  coque¬ 
tries  ;  the  young  obey  the  dame  : 
in  fine,  each,  as  circumftances  vary, 
knows  what  is  neceffary  to  be  done 
for  his  particular,  or  for  the  general 
good. 

On  the  nature  of  Siphontf  or  Whirls 
•winds  :  by  the  fame. 

N  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Chaldea,  it 
is  not  rare,  in  time  of  great  heats, 
to  meet  with  fiphons,  or  columns  of 
air,  that  are  full  of  mortal  vapours  ; 
and  which  traverfe  a  confiderable  ex¬ 
tent  of  country.— When  they  ap¬ 
proach,  all  aiumals,  if  they  can,  re¬ 
move  a  little  out  of  the  way  ;  if  not, 
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they  turn  their  facet  with  the  wind, 
and  fix  their  nofirils  in  the  earth. 
Travellers,  that  cannot  avoid  them, 
immediately  wrap  their  heads  in  their 
mantles.  Thus,  what  we  call  in- 
ftind,  lias  taught,  with  the  fame  cer¬ 
tainty  as  obfervation  and  reflexion, 
the  precautions  neceflary  to  guard  a 
gainft  a  current  of  air,  which  is  only 
dangerous  when,  by  way  of  refpira- 
tion,  it  infinuates  thofe  noxious  par¬ 
ticles  into  the  lungs,  with  which  it  is 
faturated,  or  rather  of  which  it  is 
the  vehicle.  * 

I  have  had  twice  an  opportunity 
of  confidering  the  effeft  of  the  fi- 
phons  with  fome  attention.  I  (hall 
relate  fimply  what  I  have  feen,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  merchant  and  two  travel¬ 
lers,  who  were  ilruck  during  their 
deep,  and  died  upon  the  fpot.  Iran 
to  fee  if  it  were  poflible  to  afford 
them  any  fuccour;  but  they  were  al¬ 
ready  dead,  the  vidims  of  an  interior 
fuffocating  fire.  There  were  apparent 
figns  of  the  diffolution  of  their  fluids; 
a  kind  of  ferous  matter  iffued  from 
their  nollrils,  mouth,  and  ears ;  and 
in  fomething  more  than  an  hour,  the 
whole  body  was  in  the  fame  (late. 
However,  as,  according  to  their  cu- 
ftom,  they  were  diligent  to  pay  them 
the  laft  duties  of  humanity,  1  cannot 
affirm  that  the  putrefadlion  was  more 
or  lefs  rapid,  than  ufual  in  that 
country.  As  to  the  meteor  itfelf,  it 
may  be  examined  with  impunity  at 
the  dillance  of  three  or  four  fathoms; 
and  the  country  people  are  only  a- 
frald  of  being  furprifed  by  it  when 
they  fleep.  Neither  are  fuch  accidents 
very  common  :  for  thefe  fiphons  arc 
only  feen  two  or  three  months  of  the 
year ;  and  as  their  approach  is  felt, 
the  camp- guards  and  the  people 
awake  are  always  very  careful  to 
roufe  thofe  who  fleep,  who  alfo  have 
a  general  habit  of  covering  their  faces 
with  their  mantles. 

The  fiphons  have  a  double  motion; 
ooCi  a  ftrong  rotation  within  them- 
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felves ;  the  other,  a  progreffive  move¬ 
ment,  more  or  lefs  accelerated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  force  of  the  upper 
winds,  by  which  they  arc  carried, 
for  their  head  is  in  the  clouds;  and 
thence  they  may  be  feen  to  receive 
both  their  impulfe  and  fiifl  exillence. 

I  have  obferved,  by  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  that  when  two  violent  cur¬ 
rents  of  wind  meet,  are  fuflamed,  and 
agitate  the  atmofpherc  to  a  confide- 
rable  height,  we  have  fcarcely  felt  a 
breath  of  air  on  earth.  Thus,  thefe 
cunents  meeting  and  adfiiig  in  a  con¬ 
trary  diredlion,  form  a  whirlwind, 
which  takes  a  medium  courle  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  if  the  currents  happen,  one 
to  come  from  the  north,  and  the 
other  from  the  fouth,  the  fiphon  will 
be  carried  either  eaft  or  weft;  1  mean 
nearly,  for  its  progreffive  motion  is 
often  irregular  and  difturbed,  and  not 
in  a  diredt  line;  and  this  feems  to  be 
the  refult  of  the  afcendency  which, 
by  a  fudden  gull,  one  wind  may  ob¬ 
tain  over  another. 

Thefe  dangerous  air-columns  in- 
clofe  mortality  in  their  bofoms  oc- 
cafionally  only.  It  is  probable  that 
they  detach,  colledl,  and  carry  off 
bituminous,  fulphiireous,  vitriolic, 
and  arfenical  vapours.— —I  cannot 
from  experience  affert  this,  but  I 
know  that  thefe  fubftances  arc  found 
in  various  cantons  among  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  iscontinued  thro* 
Diarbekir,  Curdiftan,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  countries,  from  whence  I  have 
obferved  thefe  fiphons  to  come  ;  that 
there  are  alfo  various  rivulets  of  a 
limpid  water,  that  rife  in  the  fame 
places,  which  arc  ftyptic,  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  and  intolerably  bitter. 

Two  other  remarks  concur  to  throw 
farther  light  on  this  matter,  and  in¬ 
dicate  the  qualities  of  the  vapours 
with  which  thefe  fiphons  arc  charged. 
It  is  obferved,  that  thofe  which  are 
formed  and  decided  in  their  courfe, 
by  winds  blowing  from  oppofite 
points,  in  traveriing  the  defarts,  carry 
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off  faline  and  fulphureous  psrticlesy 
which  are  dangerous  only  to  the 
fight ;  and  if  they  have  occailonally 
been  mortal  to  pcrfons  of  delicate 
conilitutions,  it  was  only  by  fuffoca* 
tlon. 

Again :  the  natives  have  found, 
that  when  the  moft  dangerous  fi* 
phons  have,  for  any  length  of  time, 
followed  the  track  of  a  river  or 
a  lake,  and  efpecially  if  they  have 
been  carried  ,out  to  fca,  they  arc 
prefently  deprived  of  their  poifon- 
ous  quaKtics,  which  are  attrac¬ 
ted  and  abforbed  by  the  water. 
At  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  fi- 
phons  are  often  feen  upon  the  Gulph 
of  Pertia  ;  the  proximity  of  the 
fhores  permit  the  natives  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  formed  upon  the  Gulph 
itfelf,  by  the  oppofite  currents  of  air 
that  come  from  the  mountains  of  Per- 
fia  and  Arabia,  are  filled  with  water 
only ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  which  ffill  remain  near  land, 
inclofe,  in  part,  duff  and  fmall  leaves, 
which  indicate  their  origin  to  have 
been  on  the  earth.  But  fince  thefe, 
as  they  proceed  farther  to  fea,  acquire 
a  greater  quantity  of  watery  particles, 
1  have  no  doubt  but,  in  following  the 
courfe  of  the  Gulph,  they  become 
totally  aqueous. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  I 
conclude,  that  thefe  different  whirl¬ 
winds,  as  well  as  thofe  feen  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  are,  in  their  own  diffinA  and 
proper  caufe  and  formation,  every 
where  ffridly  the  fame.  At  fea, 
they  form  columns  of  water,  which, 
by  the  enormity  of  their  maffes,  are 
very  dangerous  to  navigation  :  on 
fhore,  the  whirlwind  envelopes  the 
duff  and  leaves,  in  its  progrefs  tears 
trees  up  by  the  roots,  and  overthrows 
houfes ;  while  thofe  which  are  called 
SamielUi  or  poifonous  winds,  appear 
to  merit  this  name  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  becoming  the  vchiclec  of 
deffrudiive  vapours. 


Tht  Icelergs  or  Glaciers  cf  the  Frosuik 
^  Ocean. 

HE  forms  affumed  by  the  ice  in 
this  chilling  climate  are  ex¬ 
tremely  pleaffng  to  even  the  moft  in¬ 
curious  eye.  The  furface  of  that 
which  is  congealed  from  the  fea- 
water  (for  1  muff  allow  it  two  ori¬ 
gins)  is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake, 
refeinbling  white  fugar,  and  incapable 
of  being  Aid  on  like  the  Britifh  ice. 
Tlte  greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are 
many  leagues  in  length :  the  Icffer, 
are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  on 
which  thofe  animals  at  times  frolic 
by  hundreds.  The  motion  of  the  lef- 
fer  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents : 
the  greater,  which  are  fometimea 
200  leagues  long,  and  6o  or  8o 
broad,  move  flow  and  majeffically  } 
often  fix  for  a  time,  immoveable  by 
the  power  of  the  ocean  ;  and  then 
produce  near  the  horizon  that  bright 
white  appearance,  called  by  mariners 
the  klink  uf  the  ice.  The  approxima¬ 
tion  of  two  great  fields  produces  a 
moft  Angular  phenomenon:  it  forces 
the  leffer  (if  the  term  can  be  applied 
to  pieces  of  fevcral  acres  fquare)  out 
of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their 
furface  ;  a  fecond,  and  often  a  third 
fucceeds :  fo  that  the  whole  forms  an 
aggregate  of  a  tremenduous  height. 
Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many 
rugged  mountains,  and  are  fometimes 
500  or  600  yards  thick  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the 
water.  Thefe  are  continually  in- 
creafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  fpray  of  the  fea,  or  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  fnow  which  falls  on  them. 
Thofe  which  remain  in  this  frozen 
climate,  receive  continual  growth  f 
others  are  gradually  wafted  by  the 
northern  winds  into  fouthern  lati¬ 
tudes,  and  melt  by  degrees  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun,  till  they  waffe  away» 
or  difappear  in  the  boundlcfs  cle« 
metit. 

The  colllfioa  of  the  great  fields  ofi 
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ice,  in  high  latitnd«8,  is  often  at¬ 
tended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  the  fenfe  of  hearing  any 
thing  elfe  ;  and  the  leffer  with  a 
grinding  of  unfpeakablc  horror. 

The  water  which  dafhes  againft 
the  mountainous  ice  freezes  into  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms,  and  gives 
the  voyager  ideal  towns,  ftreets, 
churches,  fteeples,  and  every  lhape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

The  Icebergs,  or  Glaciers,  of  the 
north-eaft  of  Spitzbergen,  are  among 
the  capital  wonders  of  the  country ; 
they  are  fevenjin  number,  but  at  con- 
fiderable  diftanccs  from  each  other  : 
each  fills  the  valleys  for  traAs.  un¬ 
known,  in  a  regioR  totally  inaccef- 
fible  in  the  Internal  parts.  The  Gla¬ 
ciers  of  Switzerland  feem  contemp¬ 
tible  to  thefc  ;  but  prefent  often  a  fi- 
milar  fr.*nt  into  fome  lower  valley. 
The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front 
300  feet  high,  emulating  the  emerald 
in  colour ;  catara&s  of  melted  fnow 
precipitate  down  various  parts,  the 
black  fpiring  mountains,  flreaked 
with  white,  bound  the  Tides,  and  rifes 
crag  above  crag,  in  the  back  ground, 
as  far  as  eye  can  reach. 

At  times  immenfe  fragments  break 
off,  and  tumble  into  the  water  with 
a  moft  alarming  dafhing.  A  piece  of 
this  vivid  green  fubftance  has  fallen, 
and  grounded  in  24  fathoms  water, 
and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  feet. 
Similar  Icebergs  are  frequent  in  all 
the  Arftic  regions ;  and  to  their  lap- 
fes  is  owing  the  folid  mountainous  ice 
which  infeil  thofe  feas. 

Froft  fports  alfo  with  thefc  Ice¬ 
bergs,  and  gives  them  majcflic  as 
well  as  other  moft  lingular  forms. 
MafTcs  have  been  feen  affuming  the 
fhape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arch¬ 
ed  windows  and  doors,  and  all  the 
rich  tracery  of  that  ftylc,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would 
fcarcely  dare  to  relate,  of  cryftal  of 
the  richeft  fapphirine  blue :  tables 
frith  one  or  more  feet|  and  often  im- 
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raenfe  flat -roofed  ttmples,  likd  thofe 
of  LuiMor  on  the  Nile,  fupported 
by  round  tranfparent  columns  of  ce¬ 
rulean  hue,  float  by  the  aftonifhed 
fpe6tator. 

Thefe  Icebergs  are  the  creation  of 
ages,  and  receive  annually  additional 
height  by  the  falling  of  fnows  and  of 
rain,  which  often  inftantly  freezes, 
and  more  than  repairs  the  lofsbythe 
influence  of  the  melting  fun. 

The  fnow  of  thefe  high  latitudes 
is  as  lingular  as  the  ice.  It  is  firft 
fmall  and  hard  as  the  fineft  fand ; 
changes  its  form  to  that  of  an  hexa¬ 
gonal  Ihicld,  into  the  lhape  of  needles, 
crofTes,  cinquefoils,  and  liars,  plain 
and  with  ferrated  rays.  Their  form* 
depend  on  the  difpofition  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  and  in  calm  weather  it 
coalcfces,  and  falls  in  clufters. 


The  height/  of  the  principal  Moun¬ 
tains  in  the  World,  brought  into 
one  Viens),  as  taken  from  the  Level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  0- 
cean. 

T«f«. 

H  E  higheft  mountain 
which  bounds  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  -  -  188 

That  of  Neufchatcl  -  214 

From  the  valley  of  Chamouny  526 
From  the  valley  of  the  Green 
Mountain  -  -  877 

The  fummit  of  the  Breven  *387 
The  Capuchin's  convent  on 
Mount  St  Gothard  -  106 1 

The  Platter  of  Mount  Cenis  1000 
The  fummit  above  the  Platter  1490 
The  fummit  of  Vefuvius  300 

The  fummit  of  Mount  ^tna  1672 
The  fummit  of  Canigou,  the 
higheft  of  the  Pyrenees  -  144 1 

The  higheft  part  of  Snowdon  576 
The  fummit  of  the  Table  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  54a 

The  fummit  of  the  Pic  de  Race 
in  the  lilaad  of  Madeira  -  797 
Sum- 
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Summit  of  TenerifFc  -  1194. 

Summit  of  Catopoxi  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quito  -  3126 

The  highell  part  of  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  -  •  •  3220 

The  above  heights  were  afccrtain- 
ed  by  MelTrs  Condamine,  Dc  Luc, 
Needham,  La  Lande,  and  Sauflure  ; 


by  whofe  mcafurements  it  app£art« 
that  all  the  mountains  on  this  Gde 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  mere  wow- 
ticults,  or  mole-hills,  when  compa¬ 
red  with  thofe  of  the  fouthem  parts 
of  the  globe  ;  and  perhaps  there  are, 
in  unknown  regions,  mountains  ftill 
more  lofty. 


View  of  the  Hijlory  and  Prefsnt  State  of  the  East-India  Comfamt. 


The  Eaft- India  Company  having 
of  late  very  much  engaged  the 
public  attention,  the  following  clear 
and  judicious  account  of  that  Com¬ 
pany,  extracted  from  the  Additions  to 
Dr  Adam  Smith’s  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  < 
Nations,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  our  readers. 

*  The  old  Englifli  Eaft  India 
Company  was  eftablifhed  in  1 600,  by 
a  charter  from  Queen  Elifabeth.  In 
the  Grit  1 2  voyages  which  they  Gtted 
out  for  India,  they  appear  to  have 
traded  as  a  regulated  company,  with 
feparate  ftocks,  though  only  in  the 
general  Grips  of  the  company.  In 
1612  they  united  into  a  joint  Gock. 
Their  charter  was  excluGve;  and  tho’ 
not  conGrmed  by  a£I  of  parliament, 
was  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to  convey 
a  real  excluGve  privilege.  For  many 
years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much 
diGurbed  by  interlopers.  Their  ca¬ 
pital,  which  never  exceeded  744,000!. 
and  of  which  50 1.  was  a  Grate,  rvas 
not  fo  exorbitant,  nor  their  dealings 
fo  cxtenGve,  as  to  afford  either  a  pre¬ 
text  for  grofs  negligence  and  profuGon, 
or  a  cover  to  grofs  malverfation.  Not- 
withGanding  fomc  extraordinary  lofles, 
occaGoned  partly  by  the  malice  of  th^ 
Dutch  EaG-  India  Company,  and  part  • 
ly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on 
for  many  years  a  fuccefsful  trade.  But 
in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  principles 
of  liberty  were  better  underGood.  it 
became  every  day  more  and  mpre 
4.oublful  how  far  a  royal  charter,  not 


conGrmed  by  a^  of  parliament,  could 
convey  an  excluGve  privilege.  Upon 
this  queGion  the  decifions  of  the 
courts  of  juGice  were  not  uniform, 
but  varied  with  the  authority  of  go¬ 
vernment  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon 
them ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  through  the 
whole  of  that  of  James  II.  and  du¬ 
ring  a  part  of  that  of  William  III. 
reduced  them  to  great  diGrefs.  In 
1698,  a  propofal  was  made  to  par¬ 
liament  of  advancing  2,000,000  to 
government  at  eight  per  cent,  pro¬ 
vided  the  fubferibers  were  erefledinto 
a  new  EaG- India  Company,  with  ex- 
clufive  privileges.  The  old  EaG- India 
Company  offered  700,000 1.  nearly 
the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  4  per 
cent,  upon  the  fame  conditions.  But 
fuch  was  at  that  time  the  Gate  of 
public  credit,  that  it  was  more  con¬ 
venient  for  government  to  borrow 
2,000,000  at  eight  per  cent,  than 
700,000 1.  at  four.  The  propofal  of 
the  new  fubferibers  was  accepted, 
and  a  new  EaG-India  Company  eGa- 
bliGred  in  confequence.  The  old 
EaG  India  Company,  however,  had 
a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till 
1701.  They  had,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fub- 
fcribed  very  artfully  315,000!.  into 
the  Gock  of  the  new.  By  a  negli¬ 
gence  in  the  exprelGon  of  the  ad  of 
parliament,  which  vcGed  the  EaG  In¬ 
dia  trade  in  the  fubferibers  this 
loan  of  2,000,000,  it  did  not  appear 
evident 
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eyident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to 
unite  into  a  joint  ftock.  A  lew  pri¬ 
vate  traders,  whofe  fubfcriptions  a- 
mounted  only  to  7200 1.  inlifttd  up¬ 
on  the  privilege  of  trading  fepaiately 
upon  their  own  ftocks,  and  at  their 
own  rilk.  The  old  Eall- India  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  right  to  a  feparate  trade 
upon  their  old  ftock  till  1701  ;  and 
they  had  likewife,  both  before  and 
after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that 
of  other  private  traders,  to  a  fepa¬ 
rate  trade  upon  the  3 15,000  h  which 
they  had  fubferibed  into  the  ftock  of 
the  new  company.  'I  he  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  companies  with  the 
private  traders,  and  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  is  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined 
both.  Upon  a  fubfequent  occafion, 
in  1730,  when  a  propofal  was  made 
to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade 
under  the  management  of  a  regulated 
company,  and  thereby  laying  it  in 
fome  meafure  open,  the  Eaft- India 
Company,  in  oppofition  to  this  pro¬ 
pofal,  reprefented,  in  very  ftrong 
terms,  what  had  been,  at  this  time, 
the  miferable  effefts,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.  In  India, 
they  faid,  it  railed  the  price  of  goods 
fo  high,  that  they  were  not  worth 
the  buying ;  and  in  England,  by 
overftocking  the  market,  it  funk 
their  price  fo  low,  that  no  .profit 
could  be  made  by  them.  That  by  a 
more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great 
advantage  and  conveniency  of  the 
public,  it  mull  have  reduced  very 
much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the 
Englifh  market,  cannot  well  be 
doubted ;  but  that  it  (hould  have 
railed  very  much  their  price  in  the 
Indian  market,  feems  not  very  pro¬ 
bable,  as  all  the  extraordinary  de¬ 
mand  which  that  competition  could 
occafion,  muft  have  been  but  as  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  In¬ 
dian  commerce.  The  increafe  of  de¬ 
mand,  befides,  though  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price 
of  goods,  never  fails  to  lower  it  in 
the  long-run.  It  encourages  pro* 
Vol.  I.  N’  5. 
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du61ion,  and  thereby  increafes  the 
conapetition  of  the  producers,  who, 
in  order  to  underfell  one  another, 
have  recourfe  to  new  diviftons  of  la¬ 
bour,  and  new  improvements  of  art, 
which  might  never  otherwife  have 
been  thought  of.  The  miferable  efa 
fcAs  of  which  the  Company  com¬ 
plained  were,  the  cheapnefs  of  con- 
fumption,  and  the  encouragement  gi¬ 
ven  to  produftion ;  prccifely  the  two 
effeds  which  it  is  the  great  bufinefs 
of  political  aconomy  to  promote. 
The  competition,  however,  of  which 
they  gave  this  doleful  account,  had 
not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  In  1702,  the  two  Com¬ 
panies  were,  in  fume  meafure,  united 
by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which 
the  Queen  was  the  third  party ;  and 
in  1 708,  they  were,  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  ptrfeftly  confolidatcd  into  one 
company,  by  their  prefent  name  of 
the  Uriited  Company  of  Nteichants 
trading  to  the  Eaft- Indies  Into  this 
aft  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
infert  a  claufe,  allowing  the  leparate 
traders  to  continue  their  trade  till 
Michaelmas  1711;  but  at  the  fame 
time  empowering  the  direftors,  upon 
three  years  notice,  to  redeem  their 
little  capital  of  7200 1,  and  thereby 
to  convert  the  whole  ftock  of  the 
Company  into  a  joint  ftock.  By  the 
fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  in  confequcncc  of  a  new  loan 
to  Government^  was  augmented  from 
2,000,000103,200,000!.  In  1743, the 
Company  advanced  another  1 ,000,000 
to  Government.  But  this  i  ,000,000 
being  railed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the 
proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuitica 
and  contrafting  bond- debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  ftock  upon  which 
the  proprietors  could  claim  a  divi¬ 
dend.  It  augmented,  however,  their 
trading  ftock,  it  being  equally  liable 
with  the  other  3,200,0001.  to  the 
lofles  fuftained,  and  the  debts  con- 
trafted  by  the  Company,  in  profecu- 
tion  of  their  mercantile  projefts. 
From  1708,  or  at  Icaft  fiom  1711, 
3  C  this 
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this  Company  being  delivered  from  two  years  in  which  their  agreement 


all  competitors,  and  fully  eftablilhcd 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  Englilh  com¬ 
merce  to  the  Eaft- Indies,  carried  on 
a  fuccefsful  tiadc,  and  from  their 
profits  made  annually  a  moderate  di¬ 
vidend  to  their  proprietors.  During 
the  French  war,  which  began  in 
1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr  Dupleix, 
the  French  governor  of  Pondicherry, 
involved  them  in  the  wars  of  the  Car 
natic,  and  in  the  politic.-,  of  the  In¬ 
dian  princes.  After  many  lignal  fuc- 
cefles,  and  equally  fignal  Ioffes,  they 
at  lail  loft  Madras,  at  that  time  their 
principal  fettlement  in  India.  It  was 
rertored  to  them  by  the  treatyof  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  and  about  this  time  the 
fpirit  of  war  and  conqueft  feems  to 
have  taken  pofleflion  of  their  fervants 
ill  India,  and  never  fince  to  have  left 
them.  During  the  French  war,  which 
began  in  175s,  their  arms  partook 
of  the  general  good  fortune  of  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  They  defended 
Madras,  took  Pondicherrj',  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues 
of  a  rich  and  extenfive  territory,  a- 
mounting,  it  was  then  faid,  to  up¬ 
wards  of  «, 000,000  a-year.  They 
remained  for feveral years  in  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  this  revenue:  but  in  1767, 
Adralniftratioii  laid  claim  to  their  ter¬ 
ritorial  acquifitions,  and  the  revenue 
arifing  from  them,  as  of  right  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  crown;  and  the  Company, 
in  compenfation  for  this  claim,  agi'ccd 
to  pay  to  Government  400,000  1.  a- 
ycar.  They  had,  before  this,  gra¬ 
dually  augmented  their  dividend  from 
about  fix  to  ten  pir  cent.  ;  that  is, 
upon  their  capital  of  3,200,000  L 
they  had  incrcafcd  it  bv  i28,..ool. 
or  had  railed  it  from  1  j2,coo,  to 
320,000!.  a  year.  '1  hey  were  at¬ 
tempting  about  this  time  to  raife  it 
ftill  farther,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent,  which  would  have  made  their 
annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to 
pay  annually  to  Government,  or  to 
400,00c  L  a  year.  But  during  the 


with  Government  was  to  take  place, 
they  were  rellrained  from  any  further 
increafe  of  dividend  by  two  lucceilive 
a^Is  of  parliament  ;  of  which  the  ob- 
jc6t  was  to  enable  them  to  make  a 
fpeedier  progrefs  in  the  payment  of 
their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time 
eftimated  at  upwards  of  6,ooo,oco 
or  7,000,000  Sterling.  In  1769, 
they  renewed  their  agreement  with 
Government  for  five  years  ;  and  fti- 
pulated,  that  during  the  courfe  of 
that  period,  they  ftiould  be  allowed 
gradually'  to  increafe  their  dividend 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  one 
year  ;  never  increafing  it,  however, 
more  than  one  per  cent,  in  one 
year.  This  increafe  of  dividend, 
therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its 
utmoft  height,  could  augment  their 
annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
and  Government  together,  but  by 
6c8,coo  1.  beyond  what  they  had 
been  before  their  late  territorial  ac¬ 
quifitions.  What  the  grofs  revenue 
of  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  was 
fnppofed  to  amount  to,  has  already 
been  mentioned ;  and  by  an  account 
brought  by  the  Criittenden  Eaft- 
Indiamtn  in  1768,  the  nett  revenue, 
clear  of  all  deductions  and  military 
charges,  was  ftaied  at  2,048,747  1. 
They  were  faid  at  the  fame  time  to 
poffcfs  another  revenue,  arifing  partly 
from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuf- 
toms  eftablifhed  at  their  different 
fettlemcnts,  amounting  10439,000!'. 
'Ilic  profits  of  their  trade,  too,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  evidence  of  their  chair¬ 
man  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
a’liounted  at  this  time  to  at  leaft 
400,0001.  a- year  ;  according  to  that 
of  their  accountant,  to  at  leaft 
500,000!. ;  according  to  the  lowcll 
account,  at  hall  equal  to  the  higheft 
dividend  that  was  to  be  paid  to  their 
proprietors,  bo  great  a  revenue  might 
certainly  have  afforded  an  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  608,000 1  in  their  annual 
payments  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  have 
left  a  large  finking  fund  fufEcIcnt  for 
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the  fpeedy  redudion  of  their  debts.  In 
1773,  ^jowevcr,  their  debts,  inftead  of 
being  reduced,  were  augmented  by 
an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  400,000 1. ;  by  another 
to  the  cuftom-houfe  for  duties  un 
paid  ;  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank 
formoney borrowed ;  and  by  a  fourth, 
for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from  In¬ 
dia,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  l,2CO,oool. 
The  ditliefs  which  thefe  accumulated 
claims  brought  upon  them,  obliged 
them  not  only  to  reduce  all  at  once 
their  dividend  to  (lx  per  cent,  but  to 
throw  thcmleives  upon  the  mercy  of 
Government;  and  to  fupplicate, tirft, 
a  releafe  from  the  further  payment 
of  the  ftipulated  400,000  1.  a-year  ; 
and,  fecondly,  a  loan  of  1,400,000!. 
to  fave  them  from  immediate  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  great  increafe  of  their 
fortune  had,  it  feems,  only  ferved  to 
furnilh  their  fervants  with  a  pretext 
for  greater  profuhon,  and  a  cover  for 
greater  malverfation,  than  in  propor¬ 
tion  even  to  that  increafe  of  fortune. 
The  condu^  of  their  fervants  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  the  general  (late  of  their 
aifairs  both  in  India  and  in  Europe, 
became  the  fubjeds  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  fcvcral  very  important  alte¬ 
rations  were  made  in  the  conilitution 
of  their  government,  both  at  home 
Rnd  abroad.  In  India,  their  princi¬ 
pal  fettlcments  of  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Calcutta,  which  had  before  been 
altogether  independent  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  were  fubjefted  to  a  governor- 
general,  a(E(led  by  a  council  of  four 
adedors,  parliament  aduming  to  it- 
Iclf  the  fird  nomination  of  this  go¬ 
vernor  and  council,  who  were  to  rc- 
fide  at  Calcutta  ;  that  city  having 
now  become  what  Madras  was  before, 
the  mod  important  of  the  Englifh 
fcttlementa  in  India.  The  court  of 
the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  in- 
ftituted  for  the  trial  of  mercantile 
caufes  which  arofe  in  the  city  and 
iiei^^hbourbeod,  had  gradually  ex- 
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tended  its  jurifdiflion  with  the  ex- 
tendon  of  the  empire.  It  was  now 
reduced  and  confined  to  the  orginal 
putpofe  of  it,  inllitution.  Inlltad  of 
it,  a  new  fupreme  comt  of  judicature 
was  cttablilhed,  confiding  of  a  chief 
judice  and  three  judges,  to  be  ap- 
pvunted  by  the  crown.  In  Europe, 
the  qiialidcatioii  necetl'ary  to  intitle 
a  proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general 
courts  was  raifed,  from  500 1.  the  ori¬ 
ginal  price  of  a  (hare  in  the  dock  of 
the  Company,  to  loco  1.  In  order  to 
vote  upon  this  qualification,  too,  it 
was  declared  iiecedary  that  he  (liuuld 
have  pudeded  it,  if  acquired  by  hia 
own  purchafe,  and  nut  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  for  at  lead  one  year,  indead 
of  fix  months,  the  term  requifite  be¬ 
fore.  'I'he  court  of  24  dire<5lors  had 
before  been  chofen  annually  :  but  it 
was  now  cnadled,  that  each  diretlor 
(hould,  for  the  future,  be  chofen  for 
four  years  ;  fix  of  them,  however,  to 
go  out  of  oilice  by  rotation  every 
year,  and  not  be  capable  of  being  re> 
chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new 
dircAors  for  the  enfuing  year.  In 
confequence  of  thefe  alterations,  the 
courts,  both  of  the  proprietors  and 
dirc6lors,  it  was  expetted,  would  be 
likely  to  acf  with  more  dignity  and 
llcadinefs  than  they  had  ufually  done 
before.  But  it  feems  impcdible,  by 
any  alterations,  to  render  thofc 
courts,  In  any  refptft  fit  to  govern, 
or  even  to  (hare  In  the  government  of, 
a  great  empire  ;  becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  mull  always 
have  too  little  intered  in  theprofpe- 
rlty  of  that  empire,  to  give  any  fe- 
rious  attention  to  what  may  promote 
it.  Frequently  a  man  of  great,' 
fometimes  even  a  man  of  fmall  for¬ 
tune,  is  willing  to  purchafe  1000  I. 
fiiare  In  India  (lock,  merely  for  the 
infiuence  which  he  expedls  to  acquire 
by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprietors. 
It  gives  him  a  fliare,  though  not  ia 
the  plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment 
of  the  plunderers  of  India  ;  the  court 
of  dirt<^ors,  though  they  make  that 
3  C  2  ap- 
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appointment,  being  neccnarily  more  dlfpofal,  they  were  furely  not  likely 
or  lefs  under  the  influence  of  the  pro-  to  be  better,  when  three  fourths  of 
prietors ;  who  not  only  cleft  thofe  them  were  to  belong  to  other  peo- 
direftors,  but  fometimes  over-rule  pic ;  and  the  other  fourth,  though 
the  appointments  of  their  fcrvants  in  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
India.  Provided  he  can  enjoy  this  Company,  yet  to  be  fo,  under  the  in- 
influence  for  a  few  years,  and  there-  Ipeftion,  and  with  the  approbation, 
by  provide  for  a  certain  number  of  of  other  people, 
his  friends,  he  frequently  cares  little  ‘  It  might  be  more  agreeable  to 
about  the  dividend,  or  even  about  the  the  Company  that  their  own  fervanta 
value  of  the  flock  upon  which  his  and  dependants  fhould  have,  either 
vote  is  founded.  About  the  profper  the  pleafure  of  wading,  or  the  pro- 
rity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  go-  fit  of  embezzling,  whatever  furplus 
vernment  of  which  that  vote  gives  might  remain,  after  paying  the  pro- 
him  a  fhare,  he  feldom  cares  at  all.  pofed  dividend  of  eight  percent,  than 
No  other  fovereigns  ever  were,  or,  that  it  fhould  come  into  the  hands  of 
from  the  nature  of  things,  ever  could  a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  re- 
be,  fo  perfeftly  indifferent  about  the  folutions  could  fcarce  fail  to  fet  them, 
happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  fubjtfts,  in  fome  meafure,  at  variance.  The 
the  improvement  or  wade  of  their  intereft  of  thofe  fervants  and  depen- 
dominions,  the  glory  or  dilgrace  of  dants  might  fo  far  predominate  in 
their  adminidration  ;  as,  from  irre-  the  court  of  proprietors,  as  fometimes 
fiflible  moral  caufes,  the  greater  part  to  difpofe  it  to  fupport  the  authors 
of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mer-  of  depredations  which  had  been 
cantile  company  are,  and  neceflarily  committed  in  direft  violation  of  its 
mud  be.  This  indifference  too  was  own  authority.  With  the  majority 
more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  di-  of  proprietors,  the  fupport  even  of 
minifhed  by  fome  of  the  new  regula-  the  authority  of  their  own  court, 
tions,  which  were  made  in  confe-  might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  lefs 
qucnce  of  the  pariiamentary  inquiry,  copfcquence  than  the  fupport  of  thofa 
By  a  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  who  had  fet  that  authority  at  de« 
Commons,  for  example,  it  was  dc-  fiance. 

dared, that  when  the  1,400  oool.  lent  *  The  regulations  of  1773,  ac- 
to  the  Company  by  Government  cordingly,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
fhould  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  diforders  of  the  Company’s  govern- 
be  reduced  to  1,500,000!.  they  might  ment  in  India.  Notwithdanding  that, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  con¬ 
fer  upon  their  crpital ;  and  that  duft,  they  had  at  one  time  collefted 
whatever  rcmair.e*d  of  their  revenues  into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta  more 
and  mit  profits  at  home,  fiiould  be  than  3,000,000  Sterling;  notwith- 
divided  into  four  parts;  three  of  Ihem  Handing  that  they  had  afterwards  ex- 
tobe  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  tended,  eithertheir  dominion,  or  their 
uu  I’f  the  public,  and  the  fourth  to  depredation,  over  a  vad  acceffion  of 
be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the  fome  of  tlie  riched  and  mod  fertile 
farther  reduftion  of  their  bond-  countries  in  India  ;  ail  was  waded 
debts,  or  for  the  difeharge  of  other  and  dedroyed.  They  found  them- 
poutingeniexigencics  which  the  Com-  felves  altogether  unprepared  to  flop 
pany  might  labour  under.  But  if  the  or  refill  the  incurfion  of  Hyder  Ali; 
Company  were  bad  flew'ards,  or  bad  and,  in  confequence  of  thofe  difor- 
fovereigns,  when  the  whole  of  their  ders,  the  Company  is  now  ( 1784)  in 
oe*'  r  verue  "n  l  urofits  belonged  to  greater  dldrtfs  than  ever  ;  and,  in 
themfelyesj  and  were  at  their  own  uidcr  to  prevent  immediate  bank- 
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roptcy,  is  once  more  reduced  to  fup-  abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  altoge- 
plicate  the  affiftance  of  Government,  ther  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial 
Different  plans  have  been  propofed  poffeflions.  Even  the  Company  it- 
by  the  different  parties  in  parliament  ffelf  feems  to  be  convinced  of  its  own 
for  the  better  management  of  its  af-  incapacity  fo  far;  and  feems,  upon 
fairs.  And  all  thofc  plans  feemtoagree  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up 
in  fuppofing,  what  was  indeed  always  to  Government.* 


A  Letter  from  Dr  Samuel  John  sou  in  the  Shades^  to  hit  Biographers. 


Gentlemen, 

N  the  departure  of  a  man  who  has 
contributed  to  incrcafe  the  mul- 
t!fario\is  produflions  of  the  pen,  and 
who  has  outlived  the  follies  and  exa¬ 
cerbations  of  youthful  fpirits,  and  the 
friends  who  were  his  cotemparies,  it  is 
common  for  the  furvivors  to  lament 
hislofs  as  the  father  of  literature,  and 
the  venerable  guardian  of  its  dearell 
rights.  'I'his  honour  has  already 
been  paid  to  me  in  language  rather 
infpired  by  the  folcmnity  of  the  oc- 
cafion,  than  regulated  by  the  con- 
vlftion  of  truth.  Attempts  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  to  fwell  the  biogra¬ 
phical  volume  by  a  relation  of  my  ac¬ 
tions,  and  propofals  have  been  iffued 
for  that  purpofc  by  geniufes  of  va¬ 
rious  and  difeordant  powers.  Thefc 
are  circiimftances  which,  if  it  had 
been  poflible,  might  have  gladdened 
my  heart  while  alive  ;  but  1  can  now 
only  feel  gratitude,  which  induces 
me  to  addrefs  you  on  the  fubjedt. 
Whatever  praife  or  blame  you  may 
bellow  on  me,  can  avail  nothing  now, 
as  1  am  far  removed  from  the  horizon 
of  the  envious  eye ;  and  armed,  for 
eternity,  againft  the  “  (lings  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  outrageous  fortune.” 

Yet,  gentlemen,  although  your 
cenfurecan  effeft  no  change  here,  nor 
your  commendation  fwell  the  vainell 
mind,  it  is  not  for  me  to  remain  in¬ 
attentive  to  your  occupation.  Tho’ 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  invifibility 
and  immortality,  1  feel  myfelf  ftrong- 
ly  impelled  to  offer  fome  cautions  re- 
fpeding  the  work  in  which  you  deem 


it  an  honour  to  be  engaged.  As  you 
arc  generoufly  emulous  to  excel,  be 
alfo  calmly  patient  while  he  addrclTcs 
you  whofc  ad\ions  you  are  about  to 
tranfmit  to  pollerity. 

The  purpofe  to  be  ferved  by  bio¬ 
graphy  is  to  inllrufl  the  head  and 
improve  the  heart  of  the  furviving. 
An  indiferiminate  and  ill-judged  pa¬ 
negyric  adds  to  the  number  of  ufe- 
Icfs  works.  It  deceives  the  young 
reader,  who  finds  an  ideal  charafler 
deferibed,  and  who  is  apt  to  fret  at 
the  abfence  of  that  ratiocination 
which  might  improve  his  heart  by 
fuchdedu^ion  as  proceeds  from  fadls, 
and  appeal  to  the  judgment.  To 
trace  anions  to  their  true  fource,  to 
draw  confequences  from  fimple  fa<^s 
divelled  of  all  ornament,  to  point  out 
dangers,  and  embellilh  virtue  by  her 
fucceffes  and  triumphs  over  the  ene¬ 
my  of  our  fouls,  to  conceal  no  fail¬ 
ing  that  may  be  dangerous,  to  deny 
accefs  to  no  truth  that  may  be  in- 
ftruftive,  and  to  give  no  charadler 
but  with  the  llriftell  adherence  to 
veracity,  is  the  province  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  and  philofuphical  biographer. 
The  dangers  to  be  avoided  arc,  thofc 
effufions  of  frlendlhip  in  which  vices 
are  termed  failings^  and  failings  una¬ 
voidable  nveaknefet.  To  give  an  e- 
grefs  to  fpleen,  perhaps  long  contrac¬ 
ted  and  confined,  or  to  communicate 
trifles  with  the  big  confequence  of 
important  truths,  is  to  employ  the 
pen  at  the  expence  of  an  indulgent 
and  deluded  public.  Altho’  cenfure 
cannot  reach  the  dead,  indiferiminate 
praife 
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praifc  afie^Is  the  living  moll  injuri* 
•uOy. 

The  life  of  a  man  of  letters  affords 
but  little  fcope  for  the  commentary 
of  the  hiltorian,  the  argumentative 
procefs  of  the  philofophcr,  or  the 
adfeititious  ornaments  of  the  poet. 
Yet  the  paffion  of  curiofity  rages  for 
gratification  ;  and  not  to  add  to  the 
heap  of  antedote,  is  to  deprive  the 
greater  part  of  readers  of  their  chief 
pleafiire.  It  was  my  lot  to  be  the 
lubjeA  of  much  converfation  during 
a  longlife;  and  the  friends  whom  ha¬ 
bits  of  intimacy  and  confuctude  re¬ 
conciled  to  my  manners,  are  eager 
to  indulge  the  world  with  all  they 
know  of  the  departed  Samuel  John- 
fon.  I  need  not  add,  that  fame  con- 
filts  almoil  entirely  in  words.  An 
interell  in  the  minds  of  the  virtuous 
is  the  bell  fame;  but  that  is  only  to 
be  difeovered,  where  the  writings  of 
a  literary  mau  give  llrength  and  ef¬ 
fect  to  virtue,  and  take  from  vice  its 
Tcrfimilitude  to  happinefs. 

•  To  continue  on  this  fubjeft  longer 
were  to  revive  a  I'pirit  of  dictation, 
which  I  perhaps  affumed  too  fre¬ 
quently  when  in  the  world.  Impute 
none  of  my  adlions  to  motives  of 
which  I  never  was  confeious ;  and 
when  you  mention,  as  truth  mull  ob¬ 
lige  you  to  do,  thofe  errors  of  which 
1  was  guilty,  and  from  which  no 
man  is  free,  point  them  out  in  the 
ftrongeft  light ;  bring  tium  forward, 
and  call  them  deformities,  weaknef- 


fes,  and  prejudices,  which  every  man 
ought  to  be  alhamcd  of,  and  not  ub(li> 
nately  encourage.  If  you  will  give 
me  praife,  dwell  on  that  part  of  my 
time  which  was  employed  in  enfor¬ 
cing  the  beauty  of  virtue,  truth,  and 
piety.  In  manners,  do  not  fall  into 
extremes — I  was  neither  a  Cheftcr- 
field  nor  a  Diogenes;  but  peculiarity 
of  temper  obliged  me  to  copy  the 
rough  manners  of  the  latter,  even 
when  I  acknowledged  the  fuperior 
convenience  and  focial  effefts  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  former. 

There  are  writers  who  delight  In 
giving  praife — There  arc  alfo  who 
glory  in  an  opportunity  to  blacken 
the  reputation  of  the  dead.  Both 
may  write  a  fplendid  piece  of  bio¬ 
graphy — It  may  be  elegant — It  may 
even  be  learned ;  but  it  cannot  be 
true,  or  inftrucllve.  It  may  fliow 
the  talents  of  the  writer,  but  it  leaves 
the  fubjeft  in  obfcurlty.  It  may 
pleafe  the  prefent  age,  who  indulge 
in  prejudice ;  and  it  may  be  read  by 
pollerity,  but  poftcrity  will  then  be 
deluded  by  a  lie — In  a  word,  let  the 
pure  diftates  of  truth  guide  your  pen. 
Confider  that  you  write  for  others, 
and  not  for  yourfclvcs — “  Nothing 
extenuate,  nor  aught  fet  down  in 
malice.”  Your  undiflinguifhtng  flat¬ 
tery  may  pleafe  and  deceive  the 
world,  but  cannot  pleafe  or  deceive 
the  now  immortal 

ElyJiutH.  Samuel  Johnson. 


Rtmarkti  addrejjtd  to  the  Authort  of  a  French  Journal  upon  a  IVork  lately 

publijhed. 


Gentlemen, 

Doubtless  you  have  been  equally 
hurt  with  myfclf  at  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  little  work  intitled.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Life  of  M.  de  V oltairOf 
•written  hy  htmfelf.  This  pamphlet 
came  to  my  knowledge  only  three  or 
four  weeks  ago.  '1  hey  mud  know 
M.  dc  Voltaire  very  little  indeed,  who 


can  attribute  to  him  the  wcatnefs  of 
writing  Memoirs  of  his  life;  a  man 
who  fpent  that  very  life  In  laughing 
at  all  fuch  vain  employments :  and 
we  mull  poffefs  very  little  tafte,  if  we 
do  not  perceive  that  this  filly  rhap- 
fody  could  never  come  from  his  pen. 
The  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  be  al¬ 
ways  ufed  to  fay,  ought  to  be  found 
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in  his  works.  Could,  then,  this  cele¬ 
brated  writer  have  amufed  himfelf  in 
compofing  fitch  memoirs  of  his  life? 
that  is,  in  fketching  a  ftupid  pam¬ 
phlet,  which,  inllead  of  an  account  of 
the  interefting  periods  of  his  life,  pre- 
fents  US  with  only  trivial  reflections, 
obfeene  and  ufelefs  anecdotes,  and  a 
few  common  places  of  modern  hi- 
ftory !  It  is  Angular,  too,  that  the 
Germans  have  immediately  tranflated 
thefe  memoirs  into  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  to  difplay  to  the  world 
that  they  knew  as  little  of  Voltaire  as 
of  their  own  great  Frederic,  they 
have  made  no  fcruple  to  publilh  this 
impertinent  piece  under  a  new  title, 
that  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  King  of 
Prujfia, 

But  by  what  right,  will  you  fay, 
do  you  pretend  to  judge  of  the  things 
contained  in  this  work  ?  1  anlwer,  I 
lived  long  with  M.  de  Voltaire  ;  and, 
in  particular,  pafled  almoft  three  years 
with  him  at  Berlin  and  Potfdam. 
'1  The  Florentine,  fecretary  to  M.  de 
V'oltaite,  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  thefe  notable  memoirs,  who  along 
with  him  was  arrefled  at  Franefort 
on  the  Maine,  and  who,  according 
to  the  memoirs,  was  lodged  in  a  gar¬ 
ret  open  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  forced  to  lie  upon  llraw, — is  my- 
felf.  But  even  this  anecdote  gives  a 
fample  of  the  fallchood  with  which 
the  whole  piece  is  ituifed.  It  is  nut 
true  that  I  wras  (hut  up  in  a  garret, 
expofed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ; 
nor  was  I  obliged  to  lie  upon  llraw. 
The  room,  in  which  I  was  conflned, 
and  attended  by  foldiers  on  the  in- 
fide,  was  on  a  firil  floor,  immediate¬ 
ly  next  to  that  of  M.  de  Voltaire  ; 
and  1  there  had  a  bed  with  curtains. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  it  was  only  by 
means  of  thefe  curtains  1  came  to  af- 
fure  myfelf,  without  being  perceived 
by  the  foldiers,  of  the  nature  of  the 
papers  which  I  then  concealed,  and 
which  M.  de  Voltaire  had  entrufled 
to  me  at  the  moment  in  which  wc 
were  both  arrellcd  at  the  gates  of  the 
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city.  I  gave  an  exaft  detail  of  thii 
unlucky  affair  at  Franefort  to  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Luchet,  who  has  inferted 
it  in  the  lirlt  volume  of  the  Literary 
Hijhry  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  this  detail,  which  is  au¬ 
thentic  in  every  circumllance. 

Could  we  expect  to  find  in  this  pi¬ 
tiful  pamphlet  the  pretended  means 
by  which  M.  de  Voltaire  became  fo 
rich  ?  And  it  is  he  himfelf  too  who 
wifhes  to  give  us  this  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  !  And  pray  what  are  thefe 
means  ?  We  are  told,  “  becaufe  in  the 
operations  which  arc  performed  on 
the  finances  of  the  Hate,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  feme  of  them  by  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  profit  without  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  any  body.”  How  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  M.  de  Voltaire,  fo  long 
banifhed  from  his  country,  could 
feize  a  method  to  enrich  himfelf,  fo 
very  difficult  and  precarious  ?  Or  is  i& 
poffible  to  think  that  he  would  enter¬ 
tain  us  with  any  fuch  trifling  parti¬ 
culars  ^ 

Again  :  Is  it  M.  de  Voltaire  who 
fpcaks,  when  we  are  told  in  the 
pamphlet,  that  /n  France  a  man  muji 
be  either  the  hammer  or  the  anvil  ? 
Can  fuch  a  filly  conceit  belong  to 
Voltaire  ?  What  does  it  mean  i  May 
it  not  be  applied  equally  to  all  the 
Hates  of  Europe  ?  A  nd  for  what  pur- 
pofe  can  It  be  ufed  ?  What  is  plca- 
fant,  or  rather  ridiculous,  is,  that 
according  to  thefe  memoirs,  he  is 
fpeaking  here  cf  a  maxim  whick 
leads  to  the  acquifition  of  riches. 

From  this  low  thought,  till  we 
arrive  at  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  thefe 
memoirs,  that  Is  to  fay,  for  more 
than  20  pages,  we  may  pronounce 
them  only  a  tedious  compilation  of 
gazettes,  with  only  the  exception  of  au 
ode  by  the  King  (»f  Fruflla.  We  meet 
only  with  details,  not  merely  known, 
but  known  to  every  body  ;  detaili 
concerning  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
M.  le  C —  de  B — ,  and  the  war  of 
1755.  Thefe  certainly  belong  nci- 
tber  to  the  fuhiie  life  of  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire. 
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taire,  nor  the  private  life  of  the 
King  of  Pruffia :  And  yet  thcfc 
mutl  be  th(  memoirs  of  the  life  of  M. 
dc  Voltaire,  •written  by  himfelf! 

^After  this  tirefume  compilation  of 
gazettes  (and  Voltaire  feldom  ufed 
to  tire  his  readers),  towards  the  end 
of  the  pamphlet  he  thus  begins  the 
fupplement  above  mentioned:  “  I  had 
here  left  off  my  memoirs.”  Is  it 
poflible  that  Voltaire  could  have  ex 
prefTed  himfelf  in  this  manner  f  No. 
They  would  have  been  fine  menioii'S 
indeed  which  he  had  given  us  hither¬ 
to.  How  could  he  have  dignified  by 
the  name  of  /ny  memoirsy  an  affem- 
blage  of  low  conceits,  lying  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  frequent  indecencies  i 

He  then  refumes  his  memoirs,  “  In 
1759,  the  6th  day  of  the  month  of 
November  ”  It  is  a  pity  they  have 
rot  added  the  hour.  Is  it  M.  de  Vol- 
•taire  who  entertains  us  with  this 
date  ?  and  why  ?  doubtlefs  for  fome 
important  reafon  ;  it  feems  as  if  he 
wllhcd  to  inllru^  the  public  in  fome 
intcrefting  anecdote  of  his  life.  By 
no  means,  Gentlemen.  It  is  with  no 
other  new  than  to  fill  a  great  many 
pages  witli  telling  us,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Calvin,  who  put  Servetus 
to  death,  was  cruel  ;  a  thing  which 
M.  de  Voltaire  had  faid  and  faid  a- 
galn  a  thoufand  times  iii  his  former 
writings.  It  is  in  order  to  aifure  us, 
that  the  followers  of  Calvin  are  per- 
fecutors  ;  to  tell  us  of  the  billets  of 
confeffion  in  France,  of  the  execrable 
attempt  of  Damiens,  of  the  accufa- 
tlon  brought  againft  thofe  who  la¬ 
boured  in  the  work  of  the  Encychpe- 
die ;  things  common  and  trite,  and 
which  might  be  better  read  in  any  of 
the  gazettes  or  journals  of  the  times. 
And  thefe  are  the  memoirs  of  the 
life  of  Voltaire,  •written  by  himfelf! 

At  the  end  of  thl^  fupplement 
two  appendixes  follow,  or  two  pojl- 
fcriptiy  fortified  alfo  with  their  dates : 
for  M.  dc  Voltaire,  as  every  body 
knows,  was  exceedingly  accurate  a- 
bout  dates.  It  can  fcarcely  be  doubt¬ 


ed  that  thefe  two  appendixes  have 
been  added  by  fome  valet-de-cbambrcy 
or  fome  copyift.  Into  whofc  hands 
fome  papers  of  M.  de  Voltaire  may 
by  chance  have  come.  In  the  la.t  of 
thefe  appendixes,  this  celebrated  au¬ 
thor  is  made  to  fay,  that  Frey  tag  call¬ 
ed  the  king’s  poetry  les  pcejiriei  ;  a 
thing  which  never  could  have  entered 
the  head  of  any  body  but  a  valet  who 
fet  up  for  a  wit.  M.  dc  Voltaire 
knew  very  well  that  Frey  tag  had 
called  them.  Oeuvres  de  pcejie.  And 
this  mud  be,  as  the  Germans  have 
plcafcd  to  ftyie  it,  the  private  life  of 
the  King  of  Pruffia  ! 

If  M.  de  Voltaire  had  really  cho- 
fen  to  write  memoirs  of  his  life, — In¬ 
dead  of  this  ridiculous  fcrawl,  mean 
In  its  thoughts,  tirefome  in  its  fa61s, 
and  difordered  in  its  arrangement, 
he  would  have  given  us  a  work  of  a 
very  different  fort,  new  in  its  plan, 
and  intereding  by  its  refleftlons  ;  wC 
Ihould  have  found  there  what  we  find 
in  all  his  writings,  neatnefs,  clear- 
nefs,  a  magic  touch,  and  a  well- 
conceived  whole,  properly  arranged, 
and  properly  executed  :  So  little  did 
it  cod  M.  de  Voltaire  to  dlfpofe  a 
work  well,  and  prefent  it  under  a 
feduelng  and  advantageous  appear¬ 
ance. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objcdled,  that 
in  thefe  memoirs  we  find  a  number  of 
phrafes  and  cxprellions  which  Could 
proceed  only  from  the  pen  of  Vol¬ 
taire  ;  and  in  which  we  difeover  the 
eafe  of  his  dyle,  and  the  agreeable 
playfulnefs  of  his  genius.  From  hence 
fome  may  conclude,  that  thefe  me¬ 
moirs  are  really  written  by  himfelf  | 
but  this  conclufion  is  falfe.  We  may 
eafily  account  for  every  thing  in  this 
pamphlet  which  has  any  refemblancc 
to  Voltaire,  without  fuppofing  the 
pamphlet  to  be  his  own.  To  ex¬ 
plain  myfclf  in  few  words  :  it  evi¬ 
dently  appears  the  editors  have  felec- 
ted  a  parcel  of  phrafes  from  different 
letters  written  by  M.  de  Voltaire,  of 
which  we  know  he  wrote  a  great 
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deal  :  they  have  patched  thcfe  phra- 
fes  together ;  and  have  added  to 
them  whatever  could  be  coIleAed  elfe- 
where  upon  the  fame  fubjetl ;  and  of 
this  aflemblage  have  formed  a  party- 
coloured  whole,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
ef  M.  de  Voltaire  s  or,  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  rather  have  it  fo,  that  of 
the  Private  life  of  the  King  of  Pruf 
Jta.  This  was  neceffarily  requiflte  to 
fpread  the  fame  of  their  compilation, 
and  to  cover  the  impofture.  To  ju- 
ilify  what  1  have  faid,  it  would  be 
very  eafy  to  point  out  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  exprelfions  which  are  not 
at  all  formed  fur  memoirs,  and  which 
evidently  appear  to  have  been  taken 
from  letters  ;  were  I  not  afraid  of 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  letter, 
which  is  already  too  lung. 

Much,  Gentlemen,  is  the  impref- 
lion  which  thi^  pitiful  pamphlet  has 
made  upon  me.  While  M.  de  Vol¬ 
taire  was  alive,  you  inferred  in  your 
journal  many  of  his  agreeable  and  in- 
tereiUng  letters;  1  hope  you  will  not 


refufe  that  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  addrefs  to  you,  which  comes  from 
a  man  who  was  always  much  attached 
to  M.  de  Voltaire ;  and  who  has  good 
rcafons  for  af&rming,  that  he  died  the 
favourite  of  an  incomparable  charac¬ 
ter,  of  a  King  great  in  every  point  of 
view,  and  great  without  ollentation. 

It  is  tube  lamented,  that  after  the 
death  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  no  one  was 
found  who,  interefting  himfelf  in  hU 
reputation,  had  the  kindnefs  to  take 
charge  of  his  papers.  They  were 
immediately  put  up  to  auflion  ;  and 
I  make  bold  to  fay,  it  appears  plain¬ 
ly,  that  thofe  who  called  themfelves 
his  friends,  did  fo  merely  from  vani¬ 
ty  ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  connec¬ 
ted  with  him  by  other  tics,  were  in 
fecret  more  fond  of  his  money  than 
bis  writings. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be.  See. 

CoLLiNi,  Private  Secretary  t(| 
the  Eledor  Palatine, 

Manheim,  Dec.  15.? 

*  7  8  4.  > 


PUhtre  of  a  Happy  Government ;  in  a  feries  of  Maxims,  msith  nvhich  Mom- 
TESQUiEU  concludes  the  Hijiory  of  Arsaces  and  Ismenia. 


Never  before  had  the  BaArians 
beheld  fuch  happy  times.  Ar- 
faces  and  Ifmenia  declared,  that  they 
reigned  over  the  bell  people  in  the 
world ;  while  the  voice  of  every  Bac- 
trian  proclaimed,  that  their  country 
was  governed  by  the  moll  excellent 
of  princes. 

Arlaccs  ufed  to  fay.  That,  being 
born  a  fiibjefl,  he  had  wifhed  a  thou- 
fand  times  to  live  under  a  good 
prince ;  and  that  the  wilhes  of  his  fub- 
jefts  were  doubtlefs  the  fame  which 
bis  had  been. 

He  added, That, poflclTing  theheart 
of  Ifmenia,  it  was  his  duty  to  offer 
her  the  hearts  of  mankind.  He  could 
Bot  bellow  upon  her  a  throne  ;  but 
Vol.  I.  N‘’ s. 


he  could  bring  thofe  virtues  which, 
(hould  fill  it. 

He  thought  that  the  memory  of 
his  love  Ihould  defeend  to  pollerity* 
and  that  it  could  not  defeend  better 
than  in  company  with  his  glory.  He 
wilhed  that  thcfe  words  Ihould  be  en¬ 
graved  on  his  tomb ;  Ifmenia  had  fot 
her  hujhand  a  king  oseho  •was  the  dar^ 
ling  of  mankind. 

He  faid.  That  he  loved  Afpar,  his 
prime  miniller,  becaufc  he  fpokc  al¬ 
ways  of  his  fubjeds,  feldom  of  the 
king,  and  never  of  himfelf. 

He  poffeffes,  faid  he,  three  great 
qualities  ;  fagacity  of  difeernment, 
fenfibility  of  heart,  and  fincerity  ‘of 
intention. 
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Arfaces  often  fpoke  of  the  juftice  the  paiHons  of  others,  than  in  fecu- 


of  his  adtmniftration.  He  faid,  He 
prefcrved  his  hands  pure ;  becaufe 
the  firft  crime  he  happened  to  com¬ 
mit  wotild  decide  the  whole  of  his 
future  conduit,  and  form  the  firft 
link  in  that  chain  of  injuftice  which 
might  not  terminate  but  with  his  life. 

I  might  punifh,  for  inftance,  faid 
he,  a  man  upon  fufpicion,  and  think 
the  matter  would  reft  there  Would 
this  be  the  cafe  ?  Far  otherwife.  A 
crowd  of  new  fufpicions  would  fur 
round  me  1  he  relations,  the  friends 
of  the  man  I  had  put  to  death, 
would  be  fulpefted  in  their  turn. 
Behold  the  germ  of  a  fecond  crime. 
A  feries  of  thefe  violent  aitions  muft 
make  me  believe  myfclf  the  objeft  of 
my  people’s  hatred  :  I  (hould,  of  con- 
fcmiehce,  begin  to  fear  them.  This 
would  afford  a  pretext  for  frefh  exe- 
gutions,  which  would  themfelves  af¬ 
ford  tlje  ground  of  frefh  terrors. 

Were  my  life  once  marked  with 
thefe  ftaiiis,  I  fhoi^ld  begin  to  de- 
fpair  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of 
virtue  :  and  feeing  that  I  could  not 
efface  the  pall,  I  would  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

So  eager  was  Arfaces  to  preferve 
the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
Ba^lrians,  that  he  trembled  at  the 
word  reformathn  af  abufes;  becaufe  he 
had  frequently  obferved,  that  men 
called  that  lanu  which  was  agreeable 
to  their  views,  and  that  abufe  which 
oppofed  their  intereits. 

By  multiplying  correftions  of  abu¬ 
fes,  men  often  deftroy  what  they 
nieant  only  to  reform. 

He  was  pcrfiiaded,  that  happinefs 
can  never  flow  in  a  Hate,  except  in 
the  channel  of  the  laws  ;  that  the 
only  way  to  render  happinefs  perma¬ 
nent,  was  to  do  good  in  following 
them  ;  and  that  the  certain  way  to 
ruin  a  Hate,  was  to  do  evil  by  out- 
raging  them. 

I’hat  the  duty  of  a  prince  confifted 
no  lefs  in  guarding  the  laws  agaiaft 


ring  them  againft  his  own. 

That  the  general  defire  of  render¬ 
ing  men  happy  was  natural  to  prin¬ 
ces  ;  but  that  this  defire  ended  in 
nothing,  if  they  were  not  conftantly 
employed  in  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  particular  fadts,  in  order  to 
render  their  efforts  fnccefsful. 

That,  very  fortunately,  the  great 
art  of  reigning  called  fi)r  judgment 
rather  than  genius,  for  a  defirc  to 
acquire  knowledge  more  than  the  ac¬ 
tual  poffefllon  of  firft-rate  abilities ; 
requited  pradlical  fkill  more  than  an 
acquaintance  v'  ith  theory  ;  rather  a 
certain  difeernment  in  diftinguifhiiig 
the  charafters  of  men,  titan  a  capa¬ 
city  to  form  them. 

That  we  come  to  know  men  by 
mutual  intercourfe,  juft  as  we  come 
to  know  every  thing  elfe.  That  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  faults  and 
vices  to  be  hid  always.  That  moft 
men,  Indeed,  vt'car  a  difguife  ;  but 
that  it  hangs  frequently  fo  loofely, 
that  fume  part,  fome  time  or  other, 
mull  be  difeovered. 

Arfaces  never  fpoke  about  any  af¬ 
fairs  which  he  might  happen  to  have 
with  ftrangers ;  but  he  loved  to  dif- 
courfc  of  thofe  which  related  to  the 
internal  fituation  of  his  kingdom,  be¬ 
caufe  it  was  the  only  way  in  which 
he  could  attain  to  a  proper  know¬ 
ledge  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  this 
he  ufed  to  fay,  That  a  good  prince 
fhould  be  fecret,  but  that  fometimes 
he  might  be  too  much  fo. 

He  faid,  ’I'hat  he  felt  within  hlm- 
felf  that  he  was  a  good  king  ;  that 
he  was  mild,  affable,  and  humane ; 
that  he  panted  for  glory,  that  he  lo¬ 
ved  his  fubjefts  :  that,  ncvcrthelefs, 
if  with  thefe  good  qualities,  he  had 
not  engraved  upon  his  mind  the  great 
principles  of  government,  the  moft 
grievous  misfortune  In  the  world  muft 
have  befallen  his  fuhjefts;  they  would 
have  had  a  good  king,  without  en¬ 
joying  the  advanuges  to  be  reaped 
from 
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from  (\ich  a  tharaftcr  ;  and  this  beft 
gift  of  proTidence  to  mankind  would 
have  been  in  a  great  metfure  ufclefs. 

He  who  thinks  to  find  happinefs 
on  a  throne,  is  deceived,  faid  Arfa* 
ces;  he  cart  ’  enjoy  only  that  happi- 
nefs  which  he  bni>gs  along  with  him, 
and  often  even  riiks  that  happinefs 
itfelf.  If  the  gods,  then,  added  he, 
have  not  inftituted  power  for  the 
happinefs  <if  thofe  who  govern,  it 
mult  have  been  for  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  obey. 

Arfaces  knew  how  to  give,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  how  to  refufe. 

•  Frequently,  faid  he,  four  villages 
are  not  fufBcIcut  for  a  prefent  to  a 
great  lord  who  Hands  on  the  brink  of 
Fuin,'  or  to  a  wretch  who  is  ready  tq 
become  a  great  lord.  I  may  enrich 
the  poverty  of  the  ftate  ;  but  it  Is  Im- 
poffible  for  me  to  enrich  the  poverty 
of  luxury. 

Arfaces  was  fonder  of  vlfitlng  the 
cottage  of  the  pcafanl,  than  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  palaces  of  his  gran¬ 
dees. 

It  is  there  that  I  find  my  true 
coutifellors ;  there  I  begin  to  re¬ 
member  what  my  palace  has  made 
me  forget.  They  tell  me  their  wants. 
The  little  misfortunes  of  individuals 
compofc  the  general  misfortune  of 
the  Hate.  I  inform  myfelf  of  all 
thefe  calamities,  which  colletlivcly 
might  form  mine. 

It  is  in  thefe  cottages  that  I  fee 
thofe  objefts  of  dlilrefs  which  poffefs 
fuch  a  charm  for  thofe  who  have  the 
power  to  alleviate  their  difircncs  ; 
and  which  teach  me  that  I  may  be¬ 
come  a  greater  prince  than  1  yet 
am.  I  there  fee  joy  fucceediiig  tears; 
while  in  my  palace  1  almcHl  always 
behold  tears  fucceeding  joy. 

He  was  told  one  day,  that  during 
fome  public  ftftivah  his  praifes  had 
been  fung  by  a  company  of  come¬ 
dians. 

.  Ho  you  know,  fays  he,  why  I 
permit  thefe  people  to  praife  me  i  It 


is  in  order  to  make  me  defpife  flat¬ 
tery,  and  to  render  it  equa  lly  v,le 
in  the  eyes  of  every  man  of  condi¬ 
tion.  My  power  is  fo  great,  that  it 
will  always  be  natural  to  fetk  to 
pleafe  me.  I  hope  that  the  gods  will 
never  allow  that  flattery  (hould  pl'..ife 
me.  With  regard  to  you,  my  friends, 
tell  me  the  truth  ;  it  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  for  which  I  w'ifti,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  only  thing  In  the  world 
I  can  ever  want. 

'I'he  confufions  which  had  attend¬ 
ed  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  .Arta- 
menes,  had  arifeu  from  fome  con- 
quells  he  had  made  in  his  youth  over 
fome  petty  neighbouring  dates,  fi- 
tuated  betwixt  Media  and  Badlria. 
They  were  his  allies  ;  he  wilhed  to 
make  them  bis  fubjedls  :  he  made 
them  his  enemies;  aiid  as  they  in¬ 
habited  the  mountains,  they  were 
never  completely  fubdued ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Medes  made  ufe  of 
them  for  exciting  didurbances  in  the 
kingdom.  The  fplendour  of  the  oon-* 
queror  had  thus,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  mo¬ 
narch ;  and  even  when  .'\rCaccs  a- 
feended  the  throne,  thefe  nation* 
were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Badrians.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Medes  foon  fpirited  them  up 
to  a  revolt.  Arfaces  flew,  and  fub¬ 
dued  them.  He  made  the  nation  be 
aficmbled,  and  addreffed  them  thus: 

■  “  1  know  that  you  fuffer  with 
“  impatience  the  dominion  of  the 
“  BaClrians  ;  and  it  does  not  fur- 
“  prife  me.  You  love  your  ancient 
“  kings  who  have  loaded  you  with 
“  favours.  It  belongs  to  me  fo  to 
“  aid,  by  my  moderation  and  my 
“  jutliCe,  as  to  make  you  look  upon 
“  me  as  the  true  fucccHbr  of  thofe 
“  whom  you  fo  highly  adore.” 

He  ordered  Into  his  pretence  the 
two  chiefs  who  had  been  mod  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  revolt,  and  addrefilng  the 
people : 

“  I  bring  thefe  men  before  you,” 

3  D  Z  fay* 
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ftys  he,  **  that  you  may  judge  them 
“  yourfelves.” 

Every  man  fought  to  juflify  him- 
felf  by  condemning  them. 

**  Learn,”  fays  he,  “  the  happi- 
nefs  which  you  enjoy  by  living  un* 

**  der  a  king  who  divefts  himfclf  of 
**  paiGon  when  he  punilhes,  and  ad* 
mits  it  only  when  he  rewards ; 
who  thinks  that  the  glory  of  con- 
quell  is  held  by  the  precarious  tc- 
«*  mire  of  fortune,  while  the  glory 
“  of  forgivennefs  is  all  his  own. 

“  You  fliall  live  happy  under  my 
empire,  and  you  fliall  preferve  yoin" 
“  ancient  ufages  and  laws.  Forget 
that  I  have  fubdued  you  by  my 
“  arms,  and  yield  only  to  my  affec- 
tion.” 

The  whole  nation  came  to  thank 
Arfaces  for  his  clemency,  and  the 
peace  he  had  bellowed.  The  old  men 
of  the  nation  were  appointed  as  the 
orators.  The  lirll  fpoke  thus  : 

“  Methinks  I  fee  thofe  lofty  trees 
which  form  the  ornament  of  our 
country.  You  are  the  trunk,  and 
we  are  the  leaves.  They  will  pro- 
“  teft  the  roots  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun.” 

The  fecond  faid  to  him  : 

“  You  had  formerly  to  alk  of  the 
gods  that  they  would  level  our 
mountains,  that  they  might  not 
defend  us  againll  you.  Alk  of 
them  now,  that  they  may  rife  to 
“  the  clouds,  in  order  that  they 
**  may  be  your  barrier  .againll  your 
“  enemies.” 

The  third  then  fpoke  thus  ; ' 

“  Look  at  the  river  which  tra- 
verfes  our  country ;  after  having, 


**  in  its  impetuous  and  rapid  eourfe, 
born  down  every  thing  before  it, 
it  becomes  at  length  fo  divided, 

**  that  our  women  can  crofs  it  a* 

“  foot.  'But  if  you  look  at  it  in 
thofe  places  where  it  flows  foft 
and  tranquil,  its  waters  gradually 
“  deepen  ;  it  is  refpefted  by  na- 
“  tions,  and  Hops  the  progrefs  of 
“  armies.” 

Since  that  time  thefe  people  were 
the  moH  faithful  fubjefls  of  Ba6lria. 

In  thtf  mean  time,  the  King  of 
Media  was  informed  that  Arfaces 
r'igned  in  Baiilria.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  affront  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  was  awakened  in  his  heart.  He 
rcfolved  to  enter  into  a  war  againll 
him.  He  alkcd  for  alTillance  from 
the  King  of  Hyrcania. 

“  Join  with  me,”  faid  he  to  him 
in  his  letter;  **  let  us  purfue  a  com-i 
“  mou  vengeance.  Heaven  dellincd 
“  the  Qutcn  of  Badlria  for  your 
'*  arms  ;  one  of  my  fubjedls  has  ra-^ 
“  vilhed  her  from  you.  Come,  then,- 
“  and  regain  her  by  force.” 

TJie  King  of  Hyrcania  gave  him 
the  following  anfwer ; 

I  Ihould  this  day  have  been  a 
“  Have  among  the  Ba^rlans,  had  I 
“  not  found  generous  enemies.  I 
*'  thank  heaven  which  ordained  that 
“  my  reign  Ihould  begin  with  mis- 
“  fortunes.  Adverfity  Is  our  mo- 
“  ther  ;  Profperlty  Is  only  our  llep- 
“  mother.  You  wllh  me  to  enter 
“  into  a  quarrel  w'hich  Is  not  worthy 
“  of  a  king..  Let  us  leave  the  King 
“  and  Queen  of  Badlrla  to  enjoy  the 
happinefsof  mutually  pleaflngand 
“  loving  each  other.” 


^emarkx  upon  fame  Pajfages  of  Shakespeare. 

[The  pages  refer  to  Slockdalc't  Edition.] 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  P^gc  773.  “  When  I  was  green 

■pAGE  768.  “Thishulband,  which,  in  judgment:  cold  in  blood,”  This 
*  as  you  fay,  mull  change  K\6  horns  feems  wrong  pointed:  place  a  com- 
witli  garlands ;”  read,  This  ma  after  “  judgment,”  and  end  the 

French  phrafe  is  ftill  ufed  in  heraldry.  lenience  with  “  blood.”. 


P-  Til' 
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“  773-  —we  Ignorant  of  ourfelve*, 

'*  Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wife 
pow’rs 

Deny  vs  for  uur  good :  fo  find  we  profit 
By  lofing  of  our  prayers.” 

Shakefpnre,  in  general,  adapts  the 
fentiments  fpoken  to  the  charaftcr  of 
the  fpeaker  ;  but  here  inadvertently 
he  puts  this  grave  and  religious  fen- 
timent  in  the  mouth  of  a  famous  pi¬ 
rate. 

P.  7  76.  “  And  made  their  berJs 
adornifigs;”  read,  cither,  “  bends 
[or  bowings, 3  adoring  or  “  their 
bent  adorings.” 

P.  781.  “  Pini  cyhe "  eyes 
pinking,”  almoft  clofed.”  “  To  pink” 
is  ftill  ufed  for  ‘‘  making  a  wound 
with  a  fmall  fword.”  It  alludes  to 
fmall  holes  cut  by  tailors  in  the  fa- 
fhionable  luits  of  thofe  times. 

P.  784.  “  Shall  Jiain  read 
drain that  is,  “  reftrain.”  At 
p  787.  we  have  “  llroy’d,”  for  “  dc- 
llroyed;”  and  there  are  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  like  nature. 

P.  797.  “  The  foldiers  pole.”  This 
probably  means  ”  polar  ftar.” 

P.  798.  “  Never  palates  more  the 
dung  probably  “  the  due;”  tlmt 
is,  the  general  nutriment  of  all  hu¬ 
man  creatures.  Thus  di/h  means  food^ 
and  bottle  or  cup  means  drink :  the 
thing  containing  is  ufed  indead  of  the 
contents. 

P.  7fT.  “ - The  round  world 

Should  have  Ihook  lions  into  civil  Areels, 
And  citizens  to  their  dent.” 

There  are  no  words  wanting  in  this 
padage:  the fentiment is,  ‘‘the  death 
of  Antony  (hould  have  turned  the 
world  uplide  down the  univerfe 
(hould  have  been  convulfed,  and  all 
things  difplaced. 

P.801.  ‘‘ O  Antony!”  Here  Cleo¬ 
patra  expires ;  what  follows  is  faid  by 
Charmian. 

P.  8c2.  “  Wild  world :”  a  world 
now,  by  the  death  of  my  millrefs, 
become  as  a  wildemefs  or  defart  to 
me. — Shakefpeare  (liows  how  great 
a  madcr  b^was  of  the  pathetic,  by 


intereding  us  in  the  fate  of  Cleo¬ 
patra. 

7roilus  and  CreJJida. 

There  are  more  loofe  expreflionB 
in  this  play  than  in  any  other  of 
Shakefpeare.  Dryden,  in  his  altera*, 
tion  of  it,  has  added  much  grofs  ob« 
feenity,  which  an  audience  in  our 
days  would  not  endure. 

P.  869.  “  A  ftirring  dwarf  we  do  allow¬ 
ance  give 

Before  a  deeping  giant.” 

Alloviance  means  food  for  main¬ 
taining  a  foldier:  that  fenfe  of  the 
word  is  dill  retained  in  the  navy. 

P.  8 76.  ‘‘  Like  to  an  entred  tide 
read  entring ;  or  explain  it  to  be, 

“  a  tide  that  has  entered.” 

P.  889.  “  I’ll  frulh  it”  [thy  ar¬ 
mour]  :  theadjedlion yr«/ii!t,fora  thing 
that  breaks  Ihort,  is  common.  If 
bruife  be  here  meant,  it  is  from  the 
French  froijfer. 

Cptibeline. 

P.  893.  Shakefpeare  put  Arvi- 
ragus  for  Arviragus,  and  Podhumus 
for  Podhumus— once  or  twice  Pod-, 
humus  occurs ;  obvioully  from  a  cor- 
redlion  made  by  tranferibers. 

P.  896.  “  I  would  have  broke  mine 
eye-di  ings,  cracked  them  but  to  look 
on  him  ;”  read,  crackedt  broke. 

P.  925.  “  Tortures  ingenious;” 
read  ‘‘  torturers.” 

Lear. 

P.  930.  “  The  mod  precious  fquarc 
of  fenfe  ;”  read  fpacious. 

P.  948.  ‘‘  To  ride  on  a  bay  trot¬ 
ting  hurfe,  &c.”  This  defeription 
of  the  night-mare,  or  epbialtes,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  ;  but  the  epithet  bay  feems 
unmeaning.  If  by-trotting  can  be 
ufed  for  a  horfe  that  throws  out  hi* 
legs,  that  alteration  will  enliven  the 
deicriptioa* 
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-.P.  955.  **•  Burning  fliatne.”  In 
Scotland,  “  black-burning  (bamc”_ 
“  is  a  common  phrafe :  it  alludes  to 
hrandin-’,  by  way  punlfii:neiit  or 
mark  of  difhonour.  Thus,  the  D.  of 
K.  favrng  the  quality  of  the  perfon, 
would  hare  been  put  to  **  black- 
bnrning  fhame.” 


Hamlet. 


i 

P.  1008.  It  ihould  feem  that 
Hamlet  meant,  at  tirll,  to  teveal  to 
Marcellus  and  the  others  what  the 
ghoil  had  faid,  but  that  he  checked 
himfclf.  His  broken  fentences  might 
be  fupplied  thus ;  “  There  is  never  a 
villain  in  ail  Denmark”  jo  execrable 
as  the  Ktng~^^  would  heart  of  man 
think  it” — that  a  brother  and  a  ruife- 
Jhould  have  anfpired  to  murder  a  bro- 
ther  and  a  hujhar.d?  Inilcad  of  fi'» 
nifhing  the  fentence,  he  puts  his 
coropany.off  with  fome  forry  jell. 

P.  1020.  The  dumb  Ihew  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  rcpjglcntation  of  an_  ancient 
theatrical  prat^ice  :  but  it  is  injudi- 
cioufly  brought  in ;  for  the  King 
muft  have  (een  in  it  all  that  \vas  {if< 
terwards  fet  forth  in  the  play  itfelf, 
and  donfequently  his  confcicnce  muft 
have  been  caught  at  the  very  begin¬ 
ning. 

■  furnl/hed 

or  providt^  before  hand. 

P.  1023. .  “  I’ll  filence  me  d*cn 
here not,  “  I  will  ufe  no  more 
words but  “  jl  will  keep  myfelf 
quiet  ^erei”_that  is,  behind  this 
curtain.” 


P.  to*?.  •  **  A  foOllfh  prating 
kn4vc.”  Shakefpeare  certainly  knew 
what  charadter  he  meant  tt)  give  to 
Polonius  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  ima¬ 
gined,  that'  Polonius  was  intended 
for  a  grave  and  judicious  perfon,  tho’- 
fumewhat  pedantic  and  formal:  if 
ever  he  fpcaks  wifely.  It  muft  be  frpnv 
Shakefpeare  having  forgotten  his 
owh  notion  of  the  charafter.  But, 
in  truth,  all  the  wifdom  of  Polonius 
confifts  in  the  repeating  of  trite  re¬ 
marks,  and  in  the  afifectation  of  much 
forefight.  , 

P.  1032.  “  Importing  and 

gravenefs;”  read,  •wealth. 

P.  1038.  I’ll  count  his  hivoiirs:” 
read,  “  court ;  endeavour  to  obtain 
his  good  graces.” 

Othello. 

P.  1043.  “  A  fellow  almoft  dam¬ 
ned  in  a  fair  wife  ;”  This  is-  a  locus 
defperatus  ;  fo  every  one  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  try  experiments  on  it.  Read 
it  thus  : 

.  A  fellow  almoft  dammed  In  a 
fair  nuiss  I.  c.  “  whofc  dcfrrvings 
are  almoft  confined  to  the  merit  of  a 
fpccious  appearance  :”  a  thowy  fu- 
perficial  perfon.  Caflius  fays  of  hiin- 
felf,  aft  lii.  p.  1066.  I’ll  "  Jhut  7Ky~ 
felf  up  in  fome  other  courfe.”  The 
fenfe  of  Jhutting ,  up  or  damming  is 
much  alike.  It  will  alfo  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  reft  of  the  charafter  of 
Caffius,  as'  drawn  by  lago,  accords 
exaftly  with  tfie  meaning  here  put  on 
this  very  perplexing  palTagc- 


Tie  Silent  Academy. — An  Oriental  Apologue. 

There  was  at  Amadan,  a  cele-  fopher  in  Perfia  who  did  not  afpirc 
brated  academy,  whofc  firft  fta-  to  be  admitted  into  iti  Doftor 
tutc  was  conceived  In  thefe  terms :  Zeb,  author  of  an  excellent  treatife, 
The  Academicians  Jlsall  think  a  great  intituled  The  Gag,  received  Infor- 
deal,  •write  little,  and  [peak  as  feldom  matlon  in  a  remote  part  of  the  conn- 
as  pojfible.  It  was  called  the  Silent  A-  tty,  that  there  was  a  placfr  vacant  in 
ctsiesnj;  and  there  was  not  a  phllo-  the  lilent  academy.  He  departed 
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Immediately,  arrived  at  Amadan, 
and  prefenting  himfelf  at  the  door  of 
the  hall  ifl  which  the  acadcmiciaiM 
were  affemhled,  he  begged  the  door¬ 
keeper  to  give  the  prefident  this  bil¬ 
let  :  Dollar  Zeh  humhl}  demands  the 
vacant  place.  The  door  keeper  exe¬ 
cuted  his  commiflion  directly :  but 
the  DoAor  and  his  billet  arrived  too 
late  ;  the  place  was  already  filled. 

'I  he  academy  were  much  grieved 
at  this  difappointment:  for  they  had, 
rather  againlt  their  inclination!;,  re¬ 
ceived  a  wit  of  the  court,  whofe  live¬ 
ly  and  fiipcrhcial  eloquence  was  the 
admiration  of  all  the  fafhionable 
circles;  and  they  found  themfclves  obli¬ 
ged  to  refufe  DoAor  Zeh,  the  fcourge 
of  babblers,  a  man  of  abilities,  and 
every  way  accomplilhtd.  i  he  prefi- 
dent,  charged  with  announcing  this 
difagrecablc  news  to  the  Do£lor,  un¬ 
dertook  it  with  reludlance,  and  was 
at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  However, 
after  having  thought  a  little  he  or¬ 
dered  a  large  cup  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  filled  fu  completely,  that 
a  drop  more  mud  have  made  the  li¬ 
quor  run  over  ;  then  he  made  a  figa 
for  them  to  introduce  the  candidate. 
He  api^ared  with  that  iimple  and 
modetl  air  which  almod  always  an¬ 
nounces  true  merit.  The  ptefident 
rofe ;  and  without  pronouncing  a 
fingle  -word,  pointed,  with  an  air  of 
the  greatef^  concern,  to  the  cmble- 
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matical  cup,  the  cop  fo  abundantly- 
filled.  The  Dodor  perceived  at  once 
that  there  was  now  no  'vacancy  in 
the  academy ;  but,  without  lofing 
courage,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  comprehend,  that  a  fupernu^ 
merary  academician  would  create  no 
confuHon.  Spying  a  rofe  leaf  at  hk 
feet,  he  picked  it  up,  and  laid  it  fo 
gently  upon  the  furface  of  the  water, 
that  not  one  drop  run  over.  This 
ingenious  anfwer  occafioned  general 
applaiife  :  the  rules  of  the  academy 
were  for  that  day  fufpended,  and 
Doctor  Zeb  was  received  with  the 
loudoll  acclamations.  They  then 
prefented  to  him  the  regifter  of  the 
academy;  in  which  the  perlons  to  be 
received  behoved  to  inferibe  their 
names.  Having  inferibed  his  name, 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  but 
to  pronounce,  according  to  ciiflom, 
an  exprcfTion  of  thanks  ;  but  like  an 
academician  truly  filent,  DoAor  Zeb 
returned  thanks  without  fpeaking  a 
Angle  word :  He  wrote  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  the  number  i  co  ;  it  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  hew  brethren;  then  put¬ 
ting  a  cypher  before  it,  he  wrote  be¬ 
low,  Their  value  •will  be  neither  more 
nor  lefs  (oloo).  'Fbe  prefident  an- 
fwered  the  modeft  Dodor  with  aa 
much  politenefs  as  prefence  of  mind. 
He  put  the  number  one  before  the 
number  100,  and  wrote:  Their  va¬ 
lue  •will  be  ten  tines  greater  (l  lOo). 


Cavils  Cavilled  at. 


SIR, 

A  M  greatly  at  a  lofs  in  what 
light  to  view  the  improved  edi¬ 
tion  of  Milton  promifed  by  your 
correfpondent  X.  if  it  is  meant  as 
a  burlefque  upon  the  arrogant  and 
faftidious  critic,  the  defign  is  good ; 
but  the  irony  is  too  clofcly  coached, 
and  the  humour  is  not  ludicrous 
enough.  If  it  is  ferious,  let  all  con¬ 
cerned  beware,  Ne  quid  detrimenti  ca¬ 
piat  reffublica  lUerarum.  He  the  au¬ 


thor’s  intent  wicked  or  charitable,  he 
comes  in  fuch  a  queftionable  fhape, 
that,  with  your  permifllon.  Sir,  1  will 
fpeak  to  him. 

It  is  the  preface  chiefly  which 
makes  his  darknefs  vifible ;  and  an 
euemy  in  the  dark  is  doubly  formi¬ 
dable.  He  profefles  to  lay  hit  cun- 
fcience  .^fleep,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
call  off  the  veil  of  prejudice.  He 
undertakes  to  remove  the  cover  from 
naked  follies-  He  cavils  at  and  era- 
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fcs  thofe  paflagcs  which  he  mod  ad« 
mires.  He  rifes  above  his  ordinary 
level,  and  kindred  ideas  infpire  him, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  has  the 
murtiiication  to  fee  the  weak  drafts 
of  his  Criticifm  rebound  from  an  ar¬ 
mour  of  proof.  But  this.  Sir,  is 
all  perfeAly  obvious  in  comparifon 
W’ith  Mr  X’s  defiring  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  pleafure  he  derived  from 
thefe  criticifms ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  “  having  no  doubt  even  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  amendments  will  fill  every 
admirer  of  the  great  Milton  with 
horror  and  pangs  unfelt  before.” 
This  is  a  kind  warning  to  Milton’s 
admirers,  of  whom  1  profefs  myfelf 
one.  I  ventured,  however,  to  look 
into  thefe  amendments,  and  my 
pangs  were  nothing  extraordinary,  as 
1  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
Cotton’s  imprexed  edition  of  Virgil. 
Fear  not,  gentle  writer,  we  lhall  be 
happy  to  fee  our  favourite  antlior 
perlefled.  Ufe  your  freedom,  new- 
model,  moderui/e,  tranflate  into 
profe,  or  turn  into  rhyme.  You 
lhall  then  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
favour  you  have  done  them ;  who,  un¬ 
der  fuch  conviction,  will  to  a  man 
giant  a  writ  of  fuperfedeas  in  favours 
of  your  work,  and  forthwith  commit 
their  antiquated  copies  to  the  flames. 
—But  without  attempting.  Sir,  to 
dcvelope  this  critic’s  defign  in  the 
work  before  us,  an  attempt  in  which 
he  himfelf  hath  fo  evidently  failed,  I 
proceed  to  examine  the  lucubrations 
thcmfclvcs. 

Of  the  jft  line  of  his  variation,  I 
can  object  to  nothing  except  the  lall 
word  ;  where  1  fee  no  reafon  for  tra¬ 
cing  the  caufe  of  our  wo  a  iinglc 
Ilep  farther  back  than  the  fruit.  In 
that  I  conceive  all  the  knowledge  and 
mifcliief  to  have  been  lodged ;  and 
tlte  tree  itfelf  to  have  been  perfcftly 
innoxious.  But  to  this  poor  tree  Mr 
X  lias  given  a  inofl  unconfcionable 
load  in  the  ad  and  3d  lines.  Death, 
lUc  lul's  of  £dcn,  and  our  futvre  \votS| 
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arc  all  dangling  upon  it  at  the  famtf 
time.  To  fay  the  forbidden  freita 
were  death,  is  one  of  the  clofeik 
connections  of  caufe  and  effeft  I  ever 
knew.  Jull  as  if  one  (hould  fay  of 
a  vine.  There  hang  intemperance  and 
the  gout  — “Till — they  be  reftored.’* 
JVhat  be  reftored  !  Sure  there  is  not 
a  plural  in  the  foregoing  lines  which 
any  friend  to  the  human  race  would 
wifh  to  be  reftored,  except  indeed 
that  thefe  fruits  ihould  be  reftored  to 
the  tree  from  which  they  were  fo  un- 
feafonably  plucked.  But  this  is  an 
operation  in  gardening  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  even  the  limits  of  credulity  it¬ 
felf. 

Var.  2d.  “  Can  a  fong  fly?”  Yes, 
if  fome  wanton  critic  do  not  get  hold 
of  it,  and  clip  its  wings,  or  pull  out 
its  fineit  pinions.  Is  this  in  any 
degree  more  improper  than  fublime 
language,  towering  thoughts  ?  &c. 

Line  16.  “  By  other  bard,”  is 
by  no  means  fufficienlly  exprefllve. 
Milton  had  feenes  to  form  which 
were  not  only  new  to  poetry ;  he 
had  no  profe  narration  nor  tradition 
to  found  upon,  fuch  as  other  great 
epic  poets  have  had. 

Line  18.  “To fculptured domes,** 
&c.  This  would  exprefs  a  very 
Inadequate  idea  of  the  divine  conde- 
fcenfion,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  choo- 
fes  rather  to  refide  in  the  human 
heart  than  in  a  building  ornamented 
with  fculpture.  But  even  to  temples, 
proper  refidences  of  the  Deity,  where 
he  is  wont  to  be  magnificently  wor- 
(hipped,  he  prefers  the  heart,  &c. 
The  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fpi- 
rituality  of  the  Chriftian  religion  In 
oppolitlon  to  that  of  the  Jews. 

Line  20,  &c.  It  is  not  aflerted 
nor  implied,  that  a  dove  hath  mighty 
wings.  The  Cze  or  ftrength  of  a 
dove  are  not  here  alluded  to ;  but  its 
figure,  which  is  done  in  conformity 
to  the  Scripture,  Mat.  lii.  1 6.  Two 
things  may  very  properly  be  com¬ 
pared  which  are  not  fimilar  in  all 
rcfpt^t?*  The  comparifon  here  is 
-  chiefly 
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chiefly  meant  in  refpcA  of  brooding. 
See  Gen.  i.  2.  where  this  likewifc  is 
attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Line  23.  Happy  indeed  would  it 
be  for  man,  were  there  nothing  low  in 
himfelf,  but  in  his  place ;  nothing  low 
in  his  thoughts,  words,  actions,  cri- 
&c.  Is  it  ncceffary  to  men¬ 
tion,  or  to  prove,  that  /aw  is  very 
commonly  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe  \ 
Doth  not  Thomfon  apply  lownefs  to 
thought  in  the  conclufioti  of  his  Win¬ 
ter  ?  and  Pope  to  words  in  that  cele¬ 
brated  line,  “  Ten  low  words  oft 
creep  in  one  dull  line  ?”  Law  here  is 
greatly  preferable  to  mean  ;  becaufc  a 
mean  thought  can  never  be  raifed  to 
fublimity.  Meannefs  implies  fome- 
thing  abfolutely  wrong;  but  lownefs 
a  mere  deficiency  in  the  imagination, 
natural  to  an  uninfpired  perfon. — To 
fublime  is  rather  the  bufinefs  of  the 
chemifis. 

Line  24,  &c.  It  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  even  to  imagine  the  whole  poem 
the  language  of  the  Deity.  When 
poets  invoke  infpiration  or  afliftance, 
they  do  not  therefore  refign  their  per- 
fonality,  or  prefent  a  carte  blanche  to 
the  mufe. 

Line  3c.  It  feems  indeed  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  ludicrous  for  Mr  X 
to  adopt  moft  faithfully  the  feiiti- 
ments  of  Satan  upon  the  fubjed  of 
man’s  firft  tranfgreflion  ;  I  mean  the 
fentiments  which  that  fubtle  deceiver 
profelTcd.  Had  our  critic  been  in 
Eve’s  place,  I  believe  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  devil’s  advice.  His 
own  good  fenfe  would  have  led  him 
to  oppofe  that  luhimjical  prohibition. 
Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
Chrifiian,  and  wrote  in  conformity 
to  the  notions  of  that  fed.  He  was 
fo  blindly  and  bigottcdly  devout,  as 
not  to  obferve  that  the  will  of  the 
Deity  was  whimfical  in  any  inilance. 
He  imagined  that  no  difobedience 
was  Innocent  or  excufable,  whole  na¬ 
tural  and  known  effeds  were  mifery 
and  death.  He  fuppofed  that  the 
eloquence  of  the  ferpent  was  not  al- 
Vou  1.  N“  5. 
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together  irrefiftible ;  that  his  alTcr- 
tions,  in  contradidion  to  his  Crea¬ 
tor’s,  were  not  worthy  of  much  credit; 
that  a  •vihimjical  prohibition  of  eat¬ 
ing  was  not  extremely  difficult  to  be 
obeyed ; — and  that  therefore  the  a- 
poftafy  was  a  foul  ret>olt.  No,  fays 
the  critic,  it  was  but  black  rebellion. 
Whether  is  this  more  favourable  to 
the  charaders  of  our  firil  parents^ 
more  true,  or  more  elegant  i 

Line  41.  Exceffivc  pride  ordina¬ 
rily  prevails  over  knowledge  and  the 
underilanding.  There  is  great  beauty 
and  propriety  In  Milton’s  idea,  that 
the  pride  of  the  prince  of  devils  was 
fo  great,  that  even  the  vail  knowledge 
he  pofiefied  as  an  archangel  was 
confounded  by  it.  What  but  this 
could  account  for  the  rebellion  which 
Satan  adually  waged  in  heaven  ?  It 
was  one  of  the  higheft  aggp'avations 
of  his  crime,  that  it  was  committed 
in  oppoiition  to  that  judgment  which 
his  furious  paffions  prevented  him  from 
cxerclfing, — except  upon  fomc  occa- 
fions  in  order  to  heighten  his  fltame, 
remorfe,  and  defpair. — “  If  he  op- 
pofed,”  /.  e.  if  Satan  oppofed. 

Line  42.  Here  again  the  ideas  of 
Satan  are  adopted  by  the  critic. 
The  word  monarchy  is  fufficlently  de- 
feriptive  of  the  government  of  God  ; 
a  government,  as  Chriilians  teach* 
conduded  according  to  laws  moib 
wife,  and  jufi,  and  good.  The  won! 
dejpotifm  can  be  more  deferiptive  ta 
impious  minds  only ;  and  thefe  mulb 
alfo  be  very  weak  ones.  If  they  think 
It  becoming  In  Milton  to  utter,  or  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  dIdate,  Impiety. 

Line  46.  We  admit  that  the  ap 
plication  of  the  word  bottomleft  is 
rather  bold,  but  it  docs  not  embar- 
rafs  the  mind.  It  fuggefis  the  dread* 
ful  idea  that  the  perdition  of  the  de¬ 
vils  was  diftinguifhed  by  their  eter¬ 
nally  falling  Into  deeper  and  deeper 
mifery.  Or  it  may  be  confidered  as 
an  elliptical  expreffion  for  bottomlefr 
pity  or  gulpb  of  perdition.  The  relk 
of  the  fcuteuce  is  nobly  deferiptive. 

3  E  Line 
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Line  49.  Admirable  courage!  ex¬ 
cellent  ambition  !  Noble  Satan,  thou 
champion  of  freedom,  thou  fcourge 
of  defpotifm,  thou  patriot  of  hell  ! 
who  can  forbear  to  reverence  aiul 
efteem  thine  exalted  character  ?  Scl- 
pio,  Cato,  Leonidas,  and  VVaniuig- 
ton,  are  but  mimics  of  thee  t  We  al- 
moft  envy  thee  thy  devilfhip^  Who 
would  not  fympathife  with  thee,  and 
lament  thy  bad  fuccefs  ?  Thy  deligns 
and  thy  moral  chara^er  claim  our 
higheit  acknowledgments,  and  awaken 
our  mod  difintereilcd  fellow-feelings. 
How  amiable  is  thine  impotent  rage, 
and  how  generous  thine  enmity! 

Line  54.  “  But  his  doom,”  &c. 
This  circumftance  is  beautifully  added 
to  the  overthrow  of  Satan  mentioned 
immediately  before ;  q.  d.  Hispunilh- 
ment  did  not  ilop  here  •,  he  was 
doomed  to  furvive  tliis  dreadful  con- 
fufion,  and  to  be  eternally  miferable. 
A  great  psrt  of  this  mifery  confided 
in  the  thought  of  lod  hapmnefs.  See. 
More  wath  does  not  allude  to  his 
being  vanquifhed  by  the  Mefliah-  on 
man’s  account,  but  to  his  future  wo 
in  general.  But  dill  we  muft  not 
imagine  that  he  now  concluded  all 
pleafure  already  /or  ever  lojit  or  his 
pain  abfolutely  His  hope  was 

dill  fupported  by  indignation,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fequel. 

Line  57.  Does  not  Mr  X  know, 
that  in  the  days  of  Milton,  Barrow, 
&c.  huge  was  not  confined  to  ma¬ 
terial  objeAs  ?  Who  will  condemn 
Shakefpeare  for  theufeof  many  words 
which  are  now  obfolete,  or  for  his 
application  of  fomc  which  are  now 
differently  underdood  ? 

There  was  no  need  to  make  Sa¬ 
tan’s  eyes  on  this  occafion  exprcfiive 
of  all  the  paflions  of  a  demon.  But 
if  afHiAion  and  difinay  arc  not  pro¬ 
per  colours  for  the  pidure  of  a  devil 
rolling  in  the  Jiery  gulfh,  and  who  in 
the  fame  fentence  was  faid  to  be  fill¬ 
ed  with  tormenting  thoughts  both  of 
lod  happinefs,  &c.  to  wliom  fhallwe 
Ever  fitly  apply  them  ? 


Line  60,  &c.  True,  hell  is  mofa 
than  wade  and  wild,  greater  than  a 
dungeon  or  furnace  ;  but  it  may  nc- 
vertbclcfs  be  like  all  three.  It  docs 
not  burn  like  a  wildernefs,  nor  is  it 
wade  and  wild  like  a  furnace ;  but  it 
poffeffes  in  different  views  the  terrible 
qualities  of  a  defart  and  of  a  fur¬ 
nace.  Pray,  Sir,  what  fimilc  would 
you  choofc  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing 
at  once  fo  dreadful  and  vad  as  hell, 
that  you  would  think  fit  to  compare 
it  to  ?  Var.  “■  A  difmal  fituation  ra¬ 
vaged,”  &c.  What  was  ravaged  or 
confumed?  Brimdone? 

Line  68.  'I'he  poet  had  indeed 
mentioned  a  fiery  gulph  as  the  place 
of  banifiimcnt  and  difgracc  ;  but 
here  he  properly  enumerates  a  variety 
of  horrible  appearances  in  the  eye  of 
Satan,  which  were  likewife  caufed  by 
that  chief  indrument  of  vengeance,  fire. 
Another  frightful  modification  of  the 
lame  element  he  exhibits  line  77. 
Scripture  confined  him  to  the  ufc  of 
fire,  and  denied  him  the  wheel  oP 
Ixion,  the  done  of  Syfiphus,  and  the 
vulture  of  Prometheus. 

Line  69.  Scriptural  found  and 
fenfe,  to  which  the  poet  uniformly 
accommodates  himfelf.  This  no 
doubt  occafions  fome  of  the  evident 
openings  in  his  armour  of  proof. 

Line  72.  Utter  darkr.efs^  may  fig- 
nif)'  the  dark  chaos  amid  which  the 
prifon  of  hell  was  placed.  See  B.  iik 
1.  421.  Suppofing  it  to  mean  the 
internal  darknefs  of  hell;  even  this  is 
.  reprefented  as  total  darknefs,  though 
rendered  viable  in  a  myderioiis  and 
inconceivable  manner. 

Line  74.  “  Utmod  pole.”  Why 
not  the  polar  dar  ?  In  the  variation, 
it  feems  pretty  extraordinary  to  make 
the  dai  ry  fpace  illimitable,  and  then 
to  allign  it  a  couple  of  poles  !  Does 
telefcopic  art  in  vain  attempt  to  reach 
the  dairy  fphere ;  or  docs  it  attempt 
to  reach  the  limits  of  what  hath  no  li¬ 
mits  ?  Sound,  but  not  fenfe. 

Line  80.  For  once  I  entirely  a- 
gree  with  the  critic  ;  aod  add,  that 
Miltua 
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Milton  could  not  otherwife  have  re- 
prefented  them  in  fu  odious  a  light. 

Line  84  Strange!  that  the  fame 
devil,  whofe  eyes  exprefled  dire  de- 
fpair,  and  who  was  but  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  mod  intolerable 
mortification,  muft  not  even  demean 
himfclf  fo  far  as  to  exprefs  furprife 
and  forrowat  tlie  change  of  bis  com¬ 
panion’s  appearance. 

I  hope.  Sir,  you  will  forgive  this 
tedious  defence  of  an  author,  who 
indeed,  Non  tali  auxitio,  nec  dtfenfo^ 
ribas — eget ;  and  that  you  will  con- 
fider  it  as  at  lead  as  pardonable  to 
Jcribble  in  judification,  as  in  condem¬ 


nation  of  Milton.  I  will  conclude 
with  an  anecdote  of  a  late  celebrated 
critic  of  our  own  country.  He  had 
undertaken  to  write  cavils  at  Thom- 
fon,  whofe  Seafons  he  had  bften  faid 
might  be  gpreatly  amended.  After 
finilhing  the  fird  page  of  bis  varia¬ 
tion,  he  reviewed  it,  and  compaicd 
it  with  the  original.  His  natural  can¬ 
dour  prevailed.  He  darted  up  in 
deep  remorfe,  and  contemptuoufly 
tolling  his  amendments  into  the  fire : 
“  D — n  the  b— h,”  exclaimed  he, 
“  it’s  impoffible.” 

1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c 

Antl-cavillbr. 


Diferent  Mithtds  cf  capturing  Elephants. 


'  I  ’H  E  natural  hidory  of  the  ele- 
phant,  its  wonderful  intelligence 
and  docility,  and  the  various  fervices 
in  which  it  is  commonly  employed  all 
over  the  eadern  parts  of  Afia,  are 
well  known  ;  but  the  manner  of 
catching  and  fubduing  this  animal 
(which  never  breads  in  a  tame  date) 
is,  we  believe,  no  where  fo  fully  de- 
feribed  as  in  the  Memoirs  of  J.  C. 
Wolf,  lately  publiihed  in  German, 
and  now  trandated  into  Englilh. 
Tlu’s  perfon  lived  20  years  in  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  and  in  thefe  me¬ 
moirs  has  prefented  us  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  animals,  vegetables,  and 
other  particulars  of  the  natural  hidory 
of  that  idand,  with  much  feeming  fide¬ 
lity  and  accuracy.  By  one  or  other 
of  the  following  methods  he  fays  all 
elephants  are  captured. 

“LA  certain  korahl  *  has  been 
ufed  for  thefe  many  years  pad,  in 
which  mod  of  the  elephants  in  Cey¬ 
lon  are  caught.  In  order  to  have 
foine  idea  of  this  korahl,  you  mud 
imagine  to  yourfelf  a  large  filhing- 
net,  with  two  flaps  danding  out  wide 
from  each  other,  and  terminating  in 
a  bag.  Now  this  fnai  e  confids  of  a 
colleAion  of  ftout  and  vigorous  trecg. 


partly  growing  wild  on  the  fpot,  and 
partly  planted  there  for  the  purpofe. 
Thefe  trees  dand  very  clofe  and  near 
to  each  other  ;  and  where  there  is 
any  gap,  very  drong  pallifades  are 
brought  to  fill  it  up,  fo  that  the  ele¬ 
phants  cannot  by  any  means  get  out. 
As  foon  as  the  hunters  have  given  iiv* 
formation  that  they  have  difeovered 
a  tolerably  numerous  troop  of  ele¬ 
phants,  the  prinoipal  people  of  Cey¬ 
lon  are  obliged  to  bring  together  fe- 
veral  thouiand  men.  By  means  of 
thefe,  the  whole  drove,  thus  inclo- 
fed,  is  driven  dowly  towards  the  fird 
opening  of  the  korahl,  that  takes  up 
an  enormous  fpacc.  When  they  have 
gut  them  thus  far,  the  game  is  as  it 
w’ere  in  their  hands.  The  whole  train 
of  huntfmen  and  country  people  now 
unite,  and  draw  up  clofe  into  this 
opening  ;  and  making  a  great  noife 
and  uproar,  as  well  by  their  cries  as 
indruments,  which  they  carry  with 
them  for  the  purpofe,  they  contrive 
to  get  the  elephants,  who  keep  to¬ 
gether  in  one  drove  like  a  happy 
and  peaceful  family,  into  the  fm^ler 
fpace,  which  is  called  the  /porting 
korahl.  Here  there  is  likewife  formed 
a  pallifadoe  (as  it  were)  of  6ccx}  or 
3  £  2  700c 


*  This  word,  according  to  Salmon  and  Ooch  [Prefent  State  01  ladollan  and  CeylooJ 
means,  in  the  language  of  Ceylon,  “  Toils  for  elephants*’^ 
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7000  men,  who  make  a  large  fire  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  an  intolerable 
din  with  (houting,  drumming,  and 
playing  on  the  hautboy  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  fo  that  the  elephants  are  fright¬ 
ened  ;  and,  inftead  of  going  back¬ 
wards,  move  forwards  towards  the 
firialleft  fpace,  called  the  forlorn  hops. 
This  ftrait  is  clofed  likewife  with  a 
large  fire,  and  a  great  clamour  is 
made  as  before;  by  which  means, 
the  elephant  being  feemingly  fiunned 
{as  it  were),  looks  round  about  him 
on  all  Tides,  to  fee  if  he  can  obtain  his 
freedom,  which  he  hopes  to  arrive  at 
by  means  of  his  great  bodily  ftrength. 
He  tries  each  of  the  korahl’s  fence  ; 
but  finds,  that  with  his  ftrong  trunk, 
he  is  not  able  to  fell  the  (lout  trees 
that  arc  planted  there ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  he  begins  to  be  in 
a  palllon,  inflating  his  probofeis  with 
all  his  force.  He  now  obferves,  that 
the  fire  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to 
him  :  accordingly  he  ventures  into 
the  fmall  out-let  of  the  korahl ;  and 
feeing  the  tame  elephants  Hand  at  the 
end  of  it,  imagines  that  he  has  at 
length  obtained  his  freedom.  This 
narrow  pafTage,  through  which  one  of 
thefe  animals  only  can  pafs  at  a  time, 
is  covered  at  top ;  on  this  top  are 
placed  fome  expert  hunlfmen,  who 
drive  the  elephant  to  the  end  of  the 
pafTage  with  a  (lick,  to  the  top  of 
which  is  faflened  a  (harp-pointed 
hook.  As  foon  as  they  have  got 
him  here,  they  take  away  the  beams 
W’hich  clofe  the  end  of  the  palfage, 
and  leave  the  opening  free.  Now  the 
elephant  rejoices  like  a  prifoner  jull 
broke  out  of  his  confinement.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Ive  takes  a  pretty  large 
leap  ;  but  juft  at  that  moment  he 
finds,  (landing  at  his  fide,  the  two 
tame  elephants  (called  hunters,  and 
more  commonly  crimps),  who  oblige 
him  to  (land  dill,  and  keep  him  fall 
between  them.  If  he  refufes  to 
(land  and  be  obedient,  they  begin 
to  dlicipline  him  with  their  trunks ; 
aad  by  their  maftcr’s  orders,  threlh 


him  with  thefe  flagclhtory  inftm- 
ments  in  a  moll  unmerciful  manner. 
Now,  when  at  length  he  finds  that 
he  cannot  cfcape  from  the  power  of 
thefe  unrelenting  beadles,  he  gives 
the  affair  up,  and  with  a  good  grace 
allows  hlmfelf  to  be  led  to  a  tree  at 
a  fmall  dltlance ;  to  which  he  is 
bound  by  the  hind-leg  with  a  (lout 
thong  of  untanned  elk  or  buck-(l<In, 
and  where  they  leave  him,  and  take 
the  tame  animals  back  again.  When 
one  of  thefe  beads  has  thus  been  led 
out  of  the  korahl,  the  others  follow 
more  willingly,  being  all  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  their  liberty,  as  they  have 
feen  nothing  to  make  them  fufpeft 
the  fate  of  the  firft  that  went  out. 
When  the  hunt  i?  quite  finifhed,  all 
the  elephants  are  feen  fall  bound  to 
trees.  In  that  manner  they  arc  to 
(land  feveral  days,  being  all  the  while 
kept  low  in  point  of  food,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  that  they  are  not 
now  their  own  mailers,  but  fubject 
to  the  will  of  others.  Attendants  are 
placed  by  the  fide  of  each  animal,  who 
give  him  his  food  by  little  and  little, 
to  the  end  that  he  ma,y  learn  to  d'- 
(linguifh,  and  grow  acquainted  with 
mankind.  At  firft  he  looks  very  four 
on  an  attendant  of  this  kind ;  in  a  few 
days,  however,  he  becomes  more  re- 
figned  to  his  fate,  and  allows  the  for¬ 
mer  to  come  near  him  and  handle 
him.  He  likewife  foon  comes  to 
underftand  what  his  governor  fays  to 
him,  and  even  fullers  a  ftrong  rope 
to  be  thrown  round  his  neck  ;  with 
which  rope  he  is  coupled  to  a  tame 
elephant,  and  fo  led  into  the  liable. 
This  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  A  tame  elephant  has,  on 
either  fide  of  him,  a  wild  one  ;  and 
if  he  is  of  a  great  fizc,  he  has  even 
two  fmaller  ones  on  each  fide.  The 
kornack  fits  on  the  tame  animal 
with  his  fliarp-pointcd  hook,  with 
which  he  turns  the  creature  by  ths 
head  the  way  he  would  have  him  go; 
and  thus  leads  his  captured  elephants 
to  their  (tables,  in  which  are  driven 
'  down 
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ftout  poles  or  trunks  of  trees,  ever,  he  becomes  cooler,  and  be- 
To  thefe  they  are  faftened  by  the  thinks  himfelf  what  he  (hall  do  in 
hind  leg,  at  fome  diflance  from  each  thefe  difagrecable  circum (lances.  Ac- 
other,  To  that  they  cannot  come  to-  cordingly,  having  firll  thrOtvn  from 
gether  ;  and  thus  they  are  fuffered  him  the  materials  of  his  fnare,  which 
to  (land,  being  fed  daily  with  cocoa-  had  fallen  in  with  him,  he  makes 
nut  leaves,  and  once  a-day  led  to  wa-  fome  endeavours  at  getting  out ;  but 
ter  by  the  tame  ones,  till  the  proper  finding  himfelf  too  heavy  to  accom- 
time  arrives  for  taking  them  to  mar-  pli(h  this,  he  cries  out  for  fome  of 
ket  and  felling  them.  It  is  eafy  to  his  own  fpecies  to  come  to  his  affid- 
imagine,  that  this  kind  ef  hunting  is  ance.  At  length  he  lees  fome  of 
attended  with  more  trouble,  noife,  them  coming  tpwards  him,  and  (lat- 
and  tumult,  than  thofe  which  arc  fet  ters  himfelf  that  they  arc  come  to 
o!i  foot  by  our  princes  and  great  help  him  out.  This,  in  faft,  they 
people  in  Germany,  as  neither  dogs  do  ;  but,  being  of  the  tame  domedi- 
nor  fire-aims  can  be  ufed  here.  But  cated  kind,  as  foon  as  they  have  puU- 
what  Is  mod  to  be  admired  in  alltliis  cd  him  out  by  means  of  ropes,  they 
affair  is,  the  great  boldnefs  of  the  make  him  prifoner,  and  deliver  him 
huntfmen,  who  know  how  to  ma-  up  into  the  hands  of  their  leader.  If 
nage  this  animal,  in  itfelf  fo  terrible,  he  appears  dlfcontented  at  this  treat- 
as  readily  as  a  (kilful  huntfman  in  our  ment,  and  endeavours  to  regain  hi« 
country  manages  his  hounds.  Thefe  liberty,  he  gets  well  thralhcd  ;  and 
kornacks  or  huntfmen  have  a  tri-  is  difeiplined  in  this  manner  till  he 
fling  penfion  :  but  the  country  fel-  fubmits  with  a  good  grace  to  be  fet- 
lows  that  help  to  drive  the  elephants  tcrcd  and  led  any  where,  jud  as  his 
together,  have  only  that  one  day  ta-  driver  plcafes.  That  he  may  be  got 
ken  off  from  the  number  of  days  on  out  the  eafier,  the  pit  is  made  rather 
which  they  are  obliged  to  labour  (as  (hallow,  and  (helving  on  one  fide,  fo 
vaffals)  on  ordinary  fervices.  that  he  can  in  fome  mcafure  help  him- 

II.  Another  method  of  taking  felf  out;  otherwlfe  It  would  not  be 
thefe  animals.  Is  that  which  is  prac-  poffible  to  draw  out  fuch  a  large  and 
tifed  (in  the  countries  refpe£lively  heavy  animal,  without  doing  him 
fubjeft  to  them)  by  the  ordets  of  the  fome  damage. 

fevtn  tributary  pilnces,  whom  I  men-  “  III.  The  third  and  lad  fpecies 
tioned  in  a  curfory  manner,  when  I  of  capture,  Is  that  praAIfed  by  the 
was  treating  of  the  extenfive  power  Moors  (as  they  are  called  in  thofe 
of  the  governor.  They  have  pits  parts,  from  their  following  the  doc- 
fome  fathoms  deep  in  thofe  places  trines  of  the  Koran*),  who  by  thefe 
whither  the  elephant  is  wont  to  go  in  means  are  enabled  to  pay  their  rents 
fearch  of  food.  Acrofs  thefe  pits  to  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  Dutch 
are  laid  poles  covered  with  leaves,  £ad- India  Company.  It  con  fids  of 
and  In  the  middle  baited  with  the  the  following  manoeuvres:  In  times 
food  of  which  the  animal  Is  fondeft.  of  drought,  when  the  elephants,  be- 
As  foon  as  he  fets  his  eyes  on  this,  ing  in  want  of  water,  are  ufed  to 
he  makes  dire^lly  towards  it ;  and  on  haunt  certain  particular  fpots,  where 
^  hidden  finds  himfelf  taken  una-  they  know  they  (hall  find  water  to 
wares.  His  new  fituation  at  fird  fets  quench  their  third,  thefe  people  (a 
him^almod  mad;  at  length,  how-  droiig  and  hardy  race  of  men)  go  a- 

hunt- 

•  Thefe  people  «re  not  Moors,  hot  natives  of  India,  profeding  the  Mahometin  religion. 
This  name  fecnis  to  have  been  a  legacy  left  them  by  (he  i’ortuguefe:  for  after  the  expullion 
of  the  Moort  from  Spain,  thefe  looked  for  their  old  antagouilu  even  in  Ada,  and  called  all 
Maliomctant  they  found  there  Arabian},  or  Metrs^ 
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!i«nting  In  parties,  confifting  of  four 
men  each,  accompanied  by  fome  llout 
young  lads,  their  children,  whom 
they  liare  brought-  up  to  this  bull- 
rets ;  and  in  this  manner  fearch  the 
wood  through,  till  they  have  found  a 
herd  of  elephants.  Having  attained 
this  point,  they  pitch  on  the  largeft 
of  thefe  animals  ;  and  keeping  conti¬ 
nually  hovering  about  him,  endeavour 
to  get  him  away  from  the  reft.  The 
elephant,  on  his  part,  wifhes  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  as  to  get  rid  of  thefe 
troublefoinc  viiitors,  and  accordingly 
rtrives  to  drive  them  out  of  the  wood. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boldell  and 
moil  expert  of  thefe  fellows,  with  an 
ebony  Hick  which  he  carries  with  him, 
about  two  feet  long,  begins  a  lham 
fight  with  the  clepliant,  who  bangs 
the  ftick  heartily  with  his  probofeis. 
But  the  Moor  parrying  the  ilrokes, 
aird  taking  care  to  avoid  coining  to 
clofe  quarters,  by  leaping  nimbly 
from  one  lide  to  the  other,  the  ele¬ 


phant  grows  extremely  sngry,  and 
docs  every  thing  in  his  power  to  dif¬ 
arm  this  llrange  fencing-mafter,  and 
take  his  life.  But  beiidcs  this  more 
adventurous  enemy,  he  finds  he  has 
two  more  to  cope  with,  one  on  each 
fide  of  him  ;  and  while  he  is  engaged 
with  thefe,  comes  a  fourth  behind 
him  ;  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
throws  a  rope,  made  into  a  noofc, 
round  one  of  his  hind  legs.  At  this 
indant  the  lads,  knowing  that  the 
animal  has  work  enough  cut  out  for 
him  before  him,  and  that  his  whole 
attention  is  taken  up  by  the  (lick, 
approach  him  with  the  greateft  bold- 
nefs;  and  fafteningthe  noofe  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  poffible  round  his  leg,  drag  him 
on  till  they  find  a  tree  fit  for  their 
purpofe,  to  which  they  faften  him, 
and  let  him  Hand.  In  the  mean  time, 
two  of  them  run  home,  and  bring  a 
lame  elephant;  to  which  having  coup¬ 
led  the  wild  one,  they  lead  them  to¬ 
gether  to  the  ftabl  % 


Folly  of  ufelefs  Words  expoftJ. 


IT  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  ufelefs  nuords  fhould  be 
always  carefully  avoided.  They  not 
only  enfeeble,  but  deform  every  fen- 
tence  in  which  they  occur.  Why 
Ihould  we  fay,  in  cafe  thi*  my  coufin 
comes  to-morrow  ?  when,  if  my  cou¬ 
fin  comes  to-morrow,  perfeftly  ex- 
prefles  the  fame  fcnfe  ?  or  why,  in- 
Head  of  if  fhould  we  fay,  if  fo  he  f 
It  is  not,  however,  uncommon  for 
people  above  the  middle  clafs,  as  well 
in  rank  as  underHanding,  to  multiply 
thefe  expletives  Hill  farther.  We 
have  heard,  if  fo  be  in  that  cafe ;  and 
foinetimes,  from  a  very  great  mailer 
of  the  inane,  if  f  be  in  cafe  that  as 
horu.  Smaller  offences  againfl  ele¬ 
gance  and  meaning  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  ;  we  nut  only  hear  but  read, 
often  timsx  for  often  ;  till  fuch  time 
mst  inHead  of  till ;  in  a  ftory,  fays 
hst  aad  fayijhct  are  repeated  at  of^ica 


as  executors,  adminiflrators,  and  af- 
figns,  in  a  deed ;  and  we  have  not 
only  a  perpetual  fo,  but  a  fo  •with 
that,  very  frequently  amplified  into 
and  fo  "with  that  this  paffd  on  as  I 
•was  a  tellinp  ye  ;  then,  perhaps,  im? 
mediately  follows,  but,  ho’wevtr.  Sir, 
to  make  fhort  of  my  Jiory.  In  an  ar- 
gur..ent,  an  hundred  cant  phrafes  are 
uttered,  which  folly  coined,  and  cu- 
ftom  has  made  current :  among  thefe 
are,  becaufe  •why ;  come  nov).  I'll  go 
a  little  farther  •with  you  ;  but  this  ar¬ 
gufies  nothing,  and  is  neither  here  nor 
there  ;  and,  there's  no  difference  in  na¬ 
ture,  for  the  thing  would  be  equally  the 
fame.  We  have  alfo  frequently  two 
negatives,  and  arc  told  of  an  Indolent 
man  who  does  nothing  in  no  fhape ; 
or,  perhaps,  he  does  nothing  in  no 
Jhape  in  life  ;  people  very  frequently 
don't  •want  nothing ;  and  a  perfon  of 
no  mean  appearance,  who  once  mif* 


Urd  his  hat  at  a  ball,  called  out,-i*r<ijr. 
Gentlemen,  has  n»t  nobody  feen  never  a 
hat  nonuhere  ? 

It  is  common,  too,  for  perfons  to 
bewilder  themfclves  and  their  hearers 
by  perpetual  deviations  into  paren- 
thcfis.  This  is  always  difpleafing, 
and  fometimes  produces  a  very  pain¬ 
ful  confufioD  on  both  tides.  'I'he 
fpeaker  entirely  forgets  what  he  firft 
intended  to  fay,  his  parenthetical  mat¬ 
ter  is  wholly  exhaufted ;  and,  while 
the  hearer  is  gaping  for  fomething 
that  will  enable  him  to  (how  his  civi¬ 
lity  and  intelligence  by  a  reply,  the 
fpeaker  flops  abruptly  with  an  — and 
— a-a — and  the  hearer  and  he  are 
left  flaring  at  one  another  in  the  mofl 
ridiculous  diflrefs  Imaginable.  In  an 
argument,  this  deviation  into  paren- 
thefls  never  fails  to  lead  the  difputants 
away  from  the  original  queflion, 
through  a  thoufand  zigzags,  which, 
like  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth,  can 
never  be  trodden  back  again  to  the 
ground  from  which  the  wanderers  fet 
out. 

But,  as  “  Example  moves  when 
precept  fails,”  we  have  added  a  con- 
verfation,  with  an  argument  and  a 
ftory ;  and  which  we  fhall  leave  to 
our  young  readers,  with  an  admoni¬ 
tion  from  the  old  ballad  of  **  The 
Lady’s  Fall 

“  l.e»rn  ro  lie  wife  from  others  harm, 
And  you  (hall  do  full  well.” 

SCENE,  yf  club-room  in  a  tavern, 
•with  bottles  and  glajfes  ;  pipes  and 
tobacco-  The  company,  Mr  En¬ 
try,  a  land-'waiter ;  Mr  Bill, 
an  attorney;  Mr  Sellaway,  a 
Jhop-keeper  ;  Mr  Plot,  feedfman; 
and Jeveral Jilent  hearers  and  fmo- 
keri. 

Mr  Entry  to  Mr  Bill.  Pray,  Sir, 
give  me  leave— I  obferve  one  thing 
— what  I  mean.  Sir,  is,  that  in  your 
indldlments,  your  thief,  or  your  mur¬ 
derer,  or  your  traitor,  or  whatever 
be  is— 


Mr  Bill.  That  don’t  argufy;  that 
don’t  argufy. 

Entry.  1  mean,  your  malefa^or; 
we’ll  call  him  a  malefador,  for  all 
thefe  here  malefactors  are  equally  the 
fame. 

Bill.  I  afk  your  pardon,  Sir  ;  the 
law  makes  a  difference:  a  man.  Sir, 
that  has  committed  fimplc  felony  is 
not — take  me  right*  Sir — I  fay,  he 
is  not  a  malefaftor  equally  the  fame 
with  a  man  that  has  committed  trea- 
fon  ;  becaufe  why,  Sir,  I’ll  give  you 
my  reafon  for  it — 

Entry.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  fay 
that  your  traitor  is  a  malefaCtor,  and 
your  felon  Is  a  malefaCtor,  let  the  law 
make  what  dillindion  it  will;  1  don’t 
pretend  to  much  knowledge  in  the 
law,  but  it  Hands  to  reafon  that  a  ma- 
lefador  is  a  malcfadlor. 

Bill.  I  don’t  deny  that,  I  don’t 
deny  that ;  but  what  I  fay  is  this — 1 
fay  that— 

Entry.  You  fay  that  a  man  that 
commits  treafon  is  a  greater  villain 
than  what  he  Is  that  only  eommits 
felony.  . 

Bill.  I  do. 

Entry.  Well,  now,  I’d  only  put  a 
queflion  to  you  upon  that  there ;  if  fo 
he  In  cafe  that  at  how  a  man  aCls  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  confcience,  according 
to  his  confcience — obferve  me — i« 
that  there  man  a  greater  villain  than 
he  that  ads  againfl  his  confcience  ! 

Bill.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  that,  a  man 
may  ad  according  to  his  confcience, 
and  be  a  very  great  viUain. 

Entry.  Pray,  Sir,  In  what  fhape? 

Bill.  In  every  fhape  in  life,  Sir, 
his  confcience  makes  him  a  villain. 
Why,  Sir,  here’s  a  Jacobite  and  a 
Papilt ;  and  his  confcience  tells  him. 
Sir,  that  he  ought  for  to  ralfe  a  rebel- 
Kon  iq  favour  of  the  Pretender,  and 
he  docs  raife  a  rebellion  :  why  then. 
Sir,  1  fay  he  is  a  traitor,  and.  Sir,  I 
fay  a  traitor  is  a  villain  ;  and  1  fliould 
be  very  forry  to  think,  that  a  man  of 
your  fenfe  and  chaiader,  that  has  the 
.  ..  be* 
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honour  of  a  place  in  his  Majcfty’s 
cuftoms,  fhould  be  doubtful  in  any 
ihape  whether  a  traitor  is  a  villain. 

[Here  he  looked  round  upon  the 
company  •with  an  air  of  triumph; 
and  then  eagerly  fucked  in  the 
fame  of  the  candle^  to  light  his 
^  pipe,  •which  had  gone  out. ) 

Entry.  Sir,  you  don’t  take  me 
right.  I  do  not  dtny,  nor  1  never 
did  deny,  and  1  hope  1  never  (hall 
deny,  that  a  traitor  may  be  a  villain 
in  law ;  and  yet  in  foro  confeientia 
(for  I  have  not  forgot  all  my  learn- 
iiig)*  yjrc  Confeientia  he  may  be  a 
very  honell  man. 

Bill.  Sir,  I  (liould  be  extremely 
forry  to  be  obligated,  by  any  thing 
that  happens  between  gentlemen  in 
the  way  of  talk,  for  to  fay  any  thing 
that  (hould  look  like  refentment,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind ;  but.  Sir,  I 
cannot  hear  the  lanv,  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  follow  five  any  twenty 
years,  treated  with  difrefpeft.  The 
law  of  England,  Sir,  has  been  de¬ 
fined,  and  very  juftly  defined,  by 
an  authority  which,  I  believe,  nobody 
will  difpute  ;  1  fay.  Sir,  the  law  of 
England  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
perfe^fion  of  reafon  :  and  do  you 
fuppofc.  Sir,  you  cannot  fuppofc,  I 
will  not  fuppofe  that  you  fuppofc, 
that  the  law  of  England  makes  an 
honed  man  a  villain  i 

Entry.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  that,  and  that  matter.  I’ll  tell 
you  one  thing  (and  that  is  not  two) ; 
if  the  law  of  England  does  not  make 
an  honed  man  a  villain,  it  has  made 

many  an  honed  man  a  beggar. - 

'  Now,  Mr  Lawyer,  what  do  you  fay 
to  that  ? — 

[Here  all  the  company  laughed  very 
loud,  •with  a Jignificant  Jhake  of 
the  head,  at  the  la^wyer*s  expence. ) 

Bill.  Say  to  that.  Sir !  why.  Sir, 
tvery  body  knows  that  there’s  never 
agoodconveniencybutwhat  there’s  a 
bad  one  attending  it ;  put  that  to  that! 

Entry.  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Bill ; 
I  remember  a  dory  tlat  my  coufin 
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Molly  ufed  to  tell — you  know  my 
coufin  Molly — Says  Molly,  fayslhe* 
my  father — my  coufin  Molly’s  fa¬ 
ther,  you  know,  praftifed  the  law  in 
his  younger  days — this  was  after  he 
retired  ;  but,  however,  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there — he  lived  in  the  coun¬ 
try — and  of  a  market-day  the  far^ 
mers  ufed  to  come  and  aik  his  ad¬ 
vice — he  was  a  good-natured  man, 
and  his  fortune  was  eafy  ;  my  grand¬ 
father’s  edate  that  fell  to  him  was — 
for  my  grandfather  died  without  a 
will — it  was  rather  hard  that  my  fa¬ 
ther  came  in  for  nothing,  but  let 
that  pafs — a-a-a — as  1  was  faying, 
my  coufiii-Mully,  (he  was  a  meiry 
girl,  Molly  was ;  fays  die  to  me  one 
day.  What  do  you  think  ?  Says  I,  I 
don’t  know.  Why,  fays  die,  here  has 
been  Tom  Bowman  here  to-day — 
Tom  was  a  farmer,  that  loved  the 
law  as  he  loved  his  life  ;  but  the  law 
was  not  fo  good  a  friend  to  Tom,  as 
Tom  was  to  the  law.  How'cver,  to 
make  diort  of  my  dory,  fays  Molly, 
Tom  Bowman  alked  my  father  what 
was  the  necedary  requifites  for  to 
carry  a  caufe  ;  fn,  upon  that,  my  fa¬ 
ther  threw  himfelf  back  in  his  chair, 
and  taking  up  his  leg,  as  he  had  a 
way  of  doing,  and  laying  it  upon  the 
other  knee.  Why,  neighbour,  fays 
,  he  to  Tom,  as  a  friend.  I’ll  tell 
you  :  you  mud  have,  fays  he,  a  very 
good  purfe  ;  and,  fays  he,  you  mud 
have  a  very  good  attorney  ;  and  he 
fays,  fays  he,  you  mud  have  a  very 
good  counfcllor,  a  very  good  judge, 
a  very  good  jury,  a  very  good  caufe'; 
and,  fays  he,  with  a  great  oath  (for 
my  poor  uncle  would  Iwcar,  that  he 
would) — neighbour,  fays  he,  you  mud 
befides  have — very  good  luck. 

[Here  •was  another  loud  and  long 
laugh  at  the  la^wyer*s  expence. ) 

Mr  Sella^way  to  Air  Entry.  But 
pray.  Sir,  1  thought  you  had  a  que- 
dion  to  put  to  Mr  Bill :  let  us  hear 
your  quedion. 

Bill.  Aye,  Sir,  what  is  your  que- 
dlon? 

En- 
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•  ■  Entry.  Queftion  ! — fo  I  had— 
but,  if  I  was  to  die,  1  cannot  tell 
what  it*  was. 

Sellanxjay.  It  was  fomcwhat  about 
indi61ments  ? 

Entry.  O !  aye !  about  indift- 

ments - Why, '  Sir,  my  quellinn  is 

concerning  the  iniligation  of  the 
Devil. 

Bill.  Very  good,  Sir. 

Entry.  I  ubferve,  that  when  a  man 
is  indidted  for  murder  or  treafon,  or 
fuch  like,  he  is  faid  to  he  moved  by 
the  iniligation  of  the  Devil  ;  now 
I’d  only  alk  whether  or  no,  by  thefe 
here  words,  the  man’s  crime  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aggravated  or  extenuated? 

Bill.  Aggravated  or  extenuated  1 
—why.  Sir,  the  thing  fpeaks  itfelf ; 
for  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  In- 
didlmcnt  being  the  charge— obferve 
me — the  indiftment  being  the  charge 
of  the  king  agalnil  the  prifoner,  of 
an  atrocious  crime  ;  can  it  be  fuppo¬ 
fed,  1  fay,  that  this  here  charge 
fliould  contain  any  thing  In  the  way 
of  extenuation  of  itfelf  ? 

Entry.  Why,  with  fubmlfBon,  I  do 
fuppofe  it ;  for  Is  not  he  that  com¬ 
mits  a  great  crime  without  tempta¬ 
tion  much  more  atrocious  in  the  way 
of  being  criminal,  than  he  that  com¬ 
mits  the  fame  Identical  crime  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  temptation  ? 

Bill.  U'  hy,  Sir,  what  can  be  more 
atrocious  in  the  way  of  being  cri¬ 
minal,  to  ufe  your  own  words,  than 
for  a  man  here  for  to  go  fur  to  be 
moved  by  the  Devil,  or,  if  you  will, 
by  the  iniligation  of  the  Devil,  for 
it  is  the  fame  thing,  to  commit  a 
murder  ? 

Entry.  To  go  for  to  be  moved!- 
why.  It  Is  the  Devil,  Sir,  that  comes 
to  him  ;  the  man.  Sir,  we  fuppofe  to 
be  quietly  Gtting  at  home,  or  going 
about  his  bufiitefs ;  or,  we’ll  fay, 
drinking  a  glafs  with  his  friend,  it  it 
all  the  fame. 

Btll.  All  the  fame,  all  the  fame! 

Entry.  Well,  Sir,  this  here  man  It 
V’oL.  I.  N"  j. 
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thinkingof  no  harm — here  comes  your 
Devil,  we’ll  fay  Beelzebub,  or  any 
other  Devil ;  for  a  Devil’s  a  Devil,  £ 
take  it. 

Bill.  You  fay  true,  you  fay  true. 

Entry.  Well,  here  comes  the  Dc  I 
vll — good — he  puts  evil  thoughts  into 
this  here  man’s  head — good; — this 
man  goes  and  commits  a  murder— 
very  good. — Now  oblervc,  the  crime 
committed  is  murder:  now  I  pre¬ 
fume  in  this  here  cafe,  that  the  Devil 
is  guilty  of  part  of  It  :  and,  if  fo, 
why  then  the  man  is  only  guilty  of  ' 
the  reft.  But  now  put  the  cale  that 
the  Devil  is  out  of  the  quellion,  and 
that  the  man  commits  the  murder 
entirely  of  his  own  head,  he  is  then 
guilty  of  the  whole  ;  now,  the  whole 
being  greater  than  a  part,  and  the 
crime  of  murder  being  in  Itfelf  equal 
in  both  cafes,  it  follows,  that  where 
the  Devil  has  nothing  to  do  in  the 
way  of  Indigatlon  or  temptation,  call 
it  which  you  will,  the  murderer  is 
more  guilty  than  what  he  is  when 
your  Devil  Interferes. 

Bill.  Sir,  I  don’t  wonder  that  a' 
gentleman  not  verfed  in  the  law 
(hould  lie  under  mlilakes  in  thefe 
cafes ;  and,  with  fubmiflion,  Sir,  you 
do  lie  under  a  millake.  The  crime. 
Sir,  as  you  very  jullly  obferve,  la 
murder ;  and  your  Devil,  Sir,  id 
here  what  we  call  an  acceflary  before 
the  faft  :  now.  Sir,  the  law  confidera 
every  acceflary  in  murder  as  a  prin¬ 
cipal  ;  and.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  if  ten  men  were  to 
concur  in  committing  one  murder,  all 
of  them  would  be  murderers  as  much 
as  if  each  had  had  an  entire  murder 
to  his  own  (hare. 

Entry.  Well,  come  then.  Sir,  Cnee 
you  are  fo  peremptory,  I’ll  go  an¬ 
other  way  to  work  with  you ;  Here'4 
the  firft  iniligation  or  temptatiou 
that  ever  happened ;  here’s  Adant 
and  Eve,  and  the  ferpent,  or  more 
properly  the  Devil  in  the  ferpent,  for 
that  was  the  cafe.  Adam  and  Eve  we 
3  F  fup- 
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fnMofe  to  haTcbecn  two  jjoor  fimple 
naked  favages,  like  the  Catawbas  or 
Twightwees  in  America. 

Bill.  Sir,  with  fubmiffion,  I  fup- 
pofe  no  fuch  thing  y  I  fuppofe  A- 
dam.  Sir#  to  have  been  one  of  tire 
iVioft  intelligent  and  moll  accom- 
plilhed  of  all  mankind.  Pray,  Sir, 
Would  a  Catawba  or  a  Twightwee 
have  been  able  to  give  names  to  all 
the  creatures  that  were  brought  to 
Adam  ?  I’d  only  afk  you  that ! 

.  Entry.  Why,  Sir,  if  we  confidcr 
Mofes’s  hiftory — 

Sellaivay  Mofes’s  hiftory!  Sir,  I 
always  confiJer  the  Bible  as  the  Re¬ 
velation  ;  and  I  am  forry  to  hear 
it  called  Mofes’s  hiftory,  or  any 
man’s  hiftoiy,  let  him  be  who  he 


will.  I  hope  nothing  will  be  faid  in 
this  eompaiiy,  that  will  in  any  (hape 
call  the  Bible  into  queftion  ;  there 
are  too  many  now-a-days  that  believe 
iKither  God  nor  Devil  — 

Here  another  metnber  of  the  cluh^ 
•who  had  been  fame  time  tweary  of  the 
difpute,  called  cut,  “  Come,  gentle¬ 
men,  now  give  me  leave  to  call  upon 
Mr  Plot  for  a  fong.”  He  was  joined 
by  all  piefent,  who  called  out,  ylye, 
aye,  a  fong  from  Mr  Plot,  Mr  Plot, 
therefore,  having  laid  down  his  pipe, 
and  given  three  or  four  hems,  fung 
his  tong  }  and  the  difputants,  who 
had,  before  they  were  interrupted, 
loft  fight  of  their  queftion  a  fecond 
time,  joined  in  the  clap  upon  the 
table,  and  fung  a  fong  in  their  turn. 


Remarks  cn  the  famous  Navigation  Ad  ;  hy  Dean  Tucker. 


The  aft  of  navigation,  fo  long 
confidered  as  the  palladium  of 
Britith  commerce,  has  of  late  been 
fo  much  adverted  to  in  the  bufinefs 
of  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
courfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  that  we  truft  the  obfervations 
of  fuch  an  eminent  political  writer  as 
the  Dean  of  Gloucelter  upon  that 
fubjeft  cannot  fail  of  being  intereft- 
ing  to  many  of  our  readers. 

“  The  precife  i^ea  of  a  monopoly 
]8  this.  That  it  is  a  privilege  or  ex- 
clufive  charter  granted  to  ferve  a  ftov, 
at  the  expence  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  many.  According  to  this  de¬ 
finition,  it  is  impufiible  that  that  fa¬ 
mous  monopoly,  called  I'he  Aft  of 
Navigation,  can 'be  vindicated  on  the 
footing  of  commerctal  utility.  Na¬ 
tional  prejudices,  indeed,  are  ftrongly 
in  its  favour  ;  but  prejudice  and  rea- 
fon  are  not  always  the  fame  thing  ; 
and  it  doth  not  follow  that  tiatlons, 
any,  more  than  individuals,  have  ever 
*  been  infallible  in  their  judgments,  or 
have  confulted  their  own  interefts 
in  the  courfe  of  their  proceedings. 
England  alone  can  furnifh  examples 


without  number  of  this  melancholy 
truth.  This  being  premifcd,  we  have 
two  points  now  to  confider,  viz.  ill. 
Whether  it  can  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  in  general  (abftrafted  from 
any  particular  confideration),  that 
the  landed  and  trading  interefts  ftiould 
be  circumferibed,  or  limited  hy  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  the  freight,  carriage,"  or 
franfport  of  their  own  goods  and 
merchandife  ?  and  then,  tdly.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  cxcufcs  ufually  brought  for 
making  this  facrifice,  namely,  that 
it  increafes  the  breed  of  famen,  hath 
a  juft  foundation  in  faft,  or  can  be 
warranted  by  experience  ?  The  dif- 
cufiioii  of  which  two  queftions  will, 
it  is  apprehended,  contain  the  whole 
fubftance  of  what  can  be  faid  on  this 
fubjrft  ;  1  mean,  as  far  as  reafon  and 
argument  are  to  have  any  fliare  there¬ 
in.  Now,  relpefting  the  firtt  in¬ 
quiry,  if  any  doubt  can  be  ftarted 
on  tills  head,  it  mud  be  this.  That 
mankind  in  general  have  not  the  fame 
fenfe  to  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not 
for  their  own  immediate  advantage  in 
this  cafe,  as  they  have  an  all  others ; 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  fubjeft  to 
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th«  rcftraioti  of  tutors  and  guardians,  tity  of  produce  of  raw  materials,  and 
to  prefcribc  terns  for  the  regulation  of  all  kinds  of  bulky  manufactures, 
of  their  condudd.  But  as  this  is  a  which  require  to  be  conveyed  from 
propofition  Coo  glaringly  falfe,  and  pface  to  place ;  for  thefe  will  of 
too  abfurd  to  be  feriouily  maintain-  courfe  create  a  demand  for  more 
ed,  rccourfe  muft  therefore  be  had  waggons,  more  trows,  barges,  and 
to  the  fecond  point,  namely.  That  veilels  for  the  carriage  and  Uanfpor- 
the  great  body  of  the  people  muit  be  tation  of  them,  than  othcrwilc  would 
abridged  of  ^eir  natural  rights  and  have  been  neoeflary  ;  whereas,  to 
liberties  of  employing  whomfoever  begin  with  fchtmes  to  increafe  the 
they  pkafe,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  number  of  waggons,  or  quantity  of 
and  increafing  the  number  of  failors  to  (hipping,  without  having  a  prior  re- 
tnan  our.  navy. — Now  lliis  is  the  firft  gard,  or  without  giving  due  encou- 
indance  which  occurs  in  hillory  of  ragement  to  iirfcrcafc  the  quantity  of 
monopolies  and  reftraintsbeing  judged  goods  to  be  carried,  is  lurely  to  be- 
to  be  a  proper  mode  of  multiplying  gin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  and,  as  the 
the  numbers  of  perfons  employed  in  old  proverb  expreffes  it,  to  put  the 
the  conduft  and  execution  of  them,  cart  before  the  herfe.  In  faft,  every 
The  ufual  train  of  reafoning  hath  thing  in  trade  ought  to  be  left  to 
been  quite  the  reverfc :  however,  to  find  its  own  level ;  and  no  monopoly 
give  the  matter  a  fair  hearing.  Ictus  or  exclulivc  privilege  ought  to  be 
try  the  effe&s  of  the  prefent  mono-  granted  to  one  fet  of  traders  in  pre¬ 
poly,  in  a  cafe  of  which  every  man  is  ference  to  another.  When  the  fea- 
a  competent  judge,  and  which  is  ex-  carrier  finds  that  he  is  encouraged, 
adly  parallel  to  this  before  us.  and,  as  it  were,  exhorted  by  means  of 

“  A  merchant  (hip  is  nothing  more  an  exclufive  privilege,  to  raife  his 
than  a  fca-waggon  for  the  exporta-  price  of  freight,  as  haying  no  rivals 
tion  and  importation  of  its  lading;  to  contend  with  ;  can  it  be  fuppofed 
the  ufe  of  which  is  correfpondent  to  that  he  will  not  avail  himfelf  of  this 
the  carriage  or  re-carriage  of  goods  circumllatice  ?  Or  is  there  an  inltance 
by  land-waggons.  Or,  to  come  Hill  to  be  produced  of  any  number  of 
clofer  to  the  point,  it  anfw'crs  the  men)  when  knit  together,  and  united 
idea  of  the  freight,  both  forwards  and  by  a  legal  monopoly,  who  facrificed 
backwards,  of  wares  and  mcrchan-  their  own  interelt  to  that  of  the  pub- 
dife  fent  along  our  navigable  rivers  lie  ?  Whereas  emulation  between  ri- 
and  inland  canals.  Now,  can  any  val  carriers,  rival  merchants,  and  ri- 
man  be  fo  loft  to  common  fenfe  as  to  val  manufadlurers  of  every  fort  and 
maintain,  that  were  exclufive  patents  kind,  operate  by  a  ratio  juft  the  re- 
to  be  granted  either  to  our  waggons  verfe.  The  price  of  freight,  of  goods, 
by  land,  or  to  our  barges  and  trows  meichandifc,  labour,  wages,  and  pro- 
by  water,  this  would  be  a  means  of  vifions,  is  then  reduced  to  its  juft 
multiplying  the  number  of  thofc  who  ftandard.  And  every  Individual,  by 
Ihould  be  employed  on  cither  cle-  driving  to  out-do  his  neighbour,  and 
mciit  ?  And  yet  this  he  muft  main  to  get  the  moil  cuftom,  ferves  the 
tain,  and  prove  likewife,  before  he  public  by  his  endeavours  to  ferve  him- 
can  juftify  the  adl  of  navigation  as  fclf.  This  has  ever  been  the  fad, 
a  proper  mcafure  for  Increafing  the  and  ever  will  be,  according  to  the 
breed  of  failors.  The  only  rational  reaf.  n  and  nature  of  things.  Now, 
and  effedual  method  of  increafing  the  as  far  as  the  increafe  of  (hipping,  and 
numbers  to  be  employed  either  by  confcqucntly  of  failors,  is  concerned, 
land  or  water,  is  to  increafe  the  quan-  one  example,  and  a  ftriking  one  it 

3  F  a  may 
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nay  ferve  inficad  of  a  thoxifand. 
Since  the  peace  has  been  concluded 
with  America,  our  trade'  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  con* 
tinent  hath  greatly  iucreafed.  And 
what  hath  been  the  confequcnce  ? 
More  Englifh  (hipping,  and  larger 
(hips  (1  fay  Englifh,  not  Ameri¬ 
can),  have  been  employed  in  that 
fervice,  than  ever  were  employed  du¬ 
ring  the  fame  fpace  of  time  before. 
Now  this  I  aver  has  been  the  faft, 
notwithftanding  the  aft  of  navigation 
itfelf  has  been  fuperfeded  in  favour  of 
thefe  revolted  colonies;  and  ev^ry  In¬ 
dulgence  hath  been  diown  to  them, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  denied  to 
other  nations,  though  they  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  a  better  claim. 

“  However,  an  opening  is  now 
made :  and  in  the  prefent  enlight¬ 
ened  (late  of  things,  fuch  an  affair  as 
this  cannot  recede,  but  muff  go  for¬ 
ward.  Other  nations  will  think  tliem- 
ftlves  extremely  ill  uftd  (and  with 
great  juftice),  unlcfs  they,  our  friends 
and  beft  cuftomers,  (hall  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Americans, 
fo  lately  our  bittereff  enemies,  and 
at  prefent  far,  very  far,  from  being 


our  moft  punftual  pay-mafters  or 
beff  cuftomers. 

But  above  all,  the  independence  of 
Ireland  will  neceffarily  give  a  coup  de 
grace  to  this  injurious  monopoly,  as 
well  as  to  feveral  others.  The  Iri(h 
are  not  bound  by  our  aft  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  or  by  any  other  of  our  reftrain- 
ing  laws.  I'hcy  arc  therefore  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  what  (hipping  they 
may  find  the  moft  conducive  to  their 
own  intereft ;  and  the  Engliffi  ad¬ 
venturers,  who  will  have  the  chief 
(hare  in  the  fitting  out  of  fuch  (hips 
and  cargoes,  will  rejoice  to  find  that 
they  enjoy  that  liberty  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland  which  is  denied  to  them  in 
their  own.  At  laft,  indeed,  the 
Englifh  legiflature  itfelf  will  grow 
wifer  by  experience  ;  and  learn,  from 
the  example  before  their  eyes,  that 
trade  ought  not  to  be  circumfcribed, 
and  that  the  beft  and  fureft  means  of 
encouraging  the  breed  of  failors.  Is 
to  encourage  the  cheapncls  of  freight, 
and  to  promote  rivallhip  and  emula¬ 
tion  among  all  ranks  and  claffes  in 
fociety,  more  efpecially  among  the 
commercial.’* 


^he  Genera  Ve  R  M I  u  M ,  exemplified  hy  various  Specimens  of  the  Animals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Orders  of  the  Intcffina  et  Mollufca  Linnii.  Drsnun  from 
Nature  hy  Engii/l?  and  French,  ^o.  15s,. 


‘ITT’ HEN  we  confider  the  rapid 
^  ’  progrefs  which  every  branch  of 
natural  hlffory  has  made  within  the 
prefent  century,  and  inquire  Into  the 
caufe  of  it,  we  cannot  help  aferibing 
it  to  the  labours  of  the  great  Lin- 
nzus.  Before  his  time,  the  contem¬ 
plative  naturalift  was  embariaffed  and 
^confounded  with  the  innumerable  ob- 
jeftg  which  every  where  prefented 
'theinfclvcs  before  his  eyes  ;  and  Na¬ 
ture  feemed  to  have  precluded  any 
enumeration  of  her  works,  by  tlieir 
multiform  appearances  and  almoft 
infinite  variety.  Bait  when,  by  the 


publication  of  the  Syfesna  Natura, 
the  chaos  was  reduced  to  order,  and 
the  road  to  this  delightful  fclence  was 
not  only  expofed  but  made  Cafy,  tl»e 
votaries  of  nature  returned  to  their 
favourite  ftudy  with  redoubled  ar¬ 
dour.  The  fubjefts  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  by 
a  methodical  arrangement,  feemed  to 
have  diminiihtd  in  number;  and  by 
a  fcientifical  defcription,  in  terms  ac¬ 
curately  defined,  feemed  to  have  loft 
their  complicated  appearance  and  un- 
diffinguifhable  varieties. 

But  the  vaft  multitude  of  objefts 
which 
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which  the  work  of  Linnzus  compre¬ 
hends,  obliged  him  to  deferibe  them 
in  the  fewcll  words  pol&ble.  Hence 
his  defeript  ions,  though  they  arc  fuf- 
c'ient  for  the  experienced  naturaliil, 
feem  defective  to  the  Itudcnt,  except 
he  is  furnilhed  with  a  great  number 
of  fpecies.  To  remedy  this  incon¬ 
venience,  authors  have  undertaken 
to  illuftrate  different  parts  of  his  fy- 
ifcHi,  either  by  confining  theinfelves 
to  a  particular  clafs  or  fubdivitiou  of 
his  arrangement,  or  to  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  particular  country  or  pro¬ 
vince.  By  this  means  the  objefts  be¬ 
ing  few,  admit  of  a  more  extended 
dclcription,  their  habits  and  oeco- 
iiomy  are  more  fully  related,  and 
their  figures  delineated  and  afeertain- 
cd  by  copperplates.  This  praftice 
was  recommended  by  Linnaeus  hlm- 
felf ;  and  he  has  furnilhed  examples 
of  it  in  his  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  and 
in  the  fcveral/’/srar  VLti^Faunas  which 
he  publilhed. 

The  author  of  the  work  under  re¬ 
view  has  confined  hiinfelf  to  the  illu- 
ilratlon  of  two  orders  in  Linnaeus’s  6th 
clafs  of  animals,  viz.  the  vtrmes  in- 
tejiiza  and  tacHufca.  To  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  mod  of  thefe  ani- 
•mals  are  unknown  ;  for  they  retire 
from  the  view  of  the  inquifitive,  and 
hide  thcmfelves  in  the  bixlies  of  other 
animals,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  O- 
cean  :  few  of  them  ferve  either  for 
food  or  phyfie ;  none  of  them  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  and 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty. 
But  they  are  not  on  thefe  accounts 
lefs  important  in  the  fcale  of  being, 
lefs  intcrelling  to  the  naturalid,  nor 
do  they  lefs  admirably  difplay  the 
wonderful  power  and  defign  of  the 
Creator. 

Mr  Barbiit  has  tranflated  Linnaeus 
in  the  generic  characters,  and  has  not 
in  the  lead  deviated  from  his  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  has  nut  added  any  new 
fpecies  to  thofe  of  his  author  except 
in  the  genus  of  medufoy  where  he  has 
borrowed  three  from  BorlaTc’sHidory 
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of  Cornwall,  and  two  from  Brown’t 
Hillory  of  Jamaica.  He  haspretty  ac¬ 
curately  deferibed  the  greated  part  of 
the  Linnxan  fpecies,  and  figured  all 
that  he  has  deferibed.  His  tranfla- 
tion  is  clufe  and  in  general  pcrfpicu- 
ous.  He  has  fomeiimes  indeed  imi¬ 
tated  the  exprtlfivc  brevity  of  his 
mader,  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
attempted,  as  the  nature  of  his  pub¬ 
lication  did  nut  oblige  him  to  do  fo  ; 
muricatuvi  he  tranllates  muricatedy 
vsrruci/ornicXiC  tranllates  verruciform, 
and  chcliforme,  chtlifrm ;  from  which 
no  information  is  gained  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  reader.  The  plates,  which  con¬ 
tain  too  figures,  reprefent  theobjefta 
exceedingly  well,  and  arc  as  highly 
finilhed  as  is  neceflary.  He  is  pretty 
diffufe  in  deferibing  the  manners  and 
ccconomy  of  feme  of  thefe  animals, 
as  an  indance  of  which  we  fltall  pre- 
fent  our  readers  with  his  account  of 
the  leech.  “  The  leech’s  head  is 
armed  with  a  lharp  indrument  that 
makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They 
are  three  lharp  tubercles,  drong  c- 
nough  to  cut  through  the  fkin  of  a 
man,  or  even  ol  an  ox  or  horfe. 
Their  mouth  is  as  it  were  the  body 
of  the  pump,  and  their  tongue  or 
flclhy  nipple  the  fucker  ;  by  the 
working  of  this  piece  of  mechanifm, 
the  blood  is  made  to  rife  up  to  the 
conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  domach,  which  is  a  membra¬ 
naceous  Ikin  divided  into  24  fmalT 
cells.  The  blood  which  is  fucked 
out,  is  there  preferved  for  fevcral 
months  almod  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  dore  of  provifion  to  the 
animal.  The  nutritious  parts,  pure 
and  already  digeded  by  animals,  have 
no  call  to  be  difengaged  from  hete¬ 
rogeneous  fubdances ;  nor  indeed  is 
there  an  anus  difcoverable  in  the 
leech,  mere  tranfpiration  feems  to  be 
all  that  it  performs,  the  matter  fix¬ 
ing  on  the  furface  of  its  body,  and 
afterwards  coming  off  in  fmall  threads. 
Of  this  an  experiment  may  be  tried 
by  putting  ^  leech  into  oilj  where  it 
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keep!  alire  for  fevcral  days  ;  upon 
being  taken  out  and  put  into  wa¬ 
ter,  there  appears  to  loofen  from  its 
body  a  kind  of  flough  ihaped  like 
the  creature’s  body.  The  organ  of 
refpiration,  though  tinafcertained, 
icems  to  be  fituated  in  the  mouth  ; 
for  if,  like  an  infedl,  it  drew  its 
breath  through  vent-holes,  it  would 
not  fubfiil  in  oil,  as  by  it  they  would 
be  ftopped  up.  Leeches  pei  haps  fug- 
ceiled  the  hrft  thought  of  blood- 
jetting.  When  a  perlon  has  his  feet 
in  water,  the  leeches  hx  on  them,  and 
the  blood  follows  the  punfture  im¬ 
perceptibly.  The  bell  fpecies  are  fix¬ 
ed  on  for  medicinal  life,  and  thufe 
arc  found  in  clear  running  waters. 
They  are  applied  to  tender  parts  up¬ 
on  the  veifcls,  in  order  to  draw  off 
,tlie  iufpiffatcd  blood  with  which  they 
•r.  overcharged,  or  to  phlebotomize 
young  children.  If  the  leech  does 
not  failcn,  a  drop  of  milk  is  put  on 
.the  fpot  It  Is  wiihed  to  fix  on,  or  a 
little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  a 
flight  pundure ;  after  which  it  Im¬ 


mediately  fettles.  Prudence  require* 
it  ihould  be  held  fall  with  a  piece  of 
rulh,  led  it  Ihould  find  its  way  into 
the  anus  when  ufed  for  the  hemor¬ 
rhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the  afo- 
phagus  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums ;  or  otherwife  it  would  make 
the  greateft  havock  either  in  the  (lo- 
mach  or  inteftines.  In  fuch  U  cafe, 
the  bed  remedy  is  to  drink  fait- water, 
which  Is  the  method  praflifed  to 
make  it  loofc  its  hold  when  it  fucks 
lunger  than  was  intended.  Oil  of 
tartar,  volatile  alkali,  pepper,  and 
acids,  make  It  alfo  leave  the  part  on 
which  it  was  applied.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  Is  intended  It  fhould 
draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  the 
end  of  its  tail  is  cuf  off.  It  then  fucks 
continually,  to  make  up  the  lofs  it 
fudains  The  difeharge  occafioned 
by  the  punflure  of  a  leech  is  eafily 
dopped  with  brandy  or  other  dyp- 
tics.  At  Ceylon,  travellers  who  walk 
bare-legged  are  molcded  by  the  great 
numbers  of  leeches  concealed  under 
the  gvafs.” 


Arctic  Zoology,  in  Tvio  Volumes,  4/fl.  5^  Thomas  Pennant. 


HIS  work  was  originally  de- 
figned  as  a  fketch  of  the  zoology 
of  North  America;  but  now  contains 
alfo  a  defeription  and  hidnry  of  the 
quadrupeds  and  birds  of  Europe  and 
Afia  from  the  latitude  of  60  degrees 
upwards. 

Before  the  author  proceeds  to  the 
proper  bufinefeof  his  lubjed,  he  gives 
a  general  and  extcnfive  view  of  the 
Arcdic  world,  in  an  Introdtudiun 
which  takes  up  more  than  the  half  of 
the  fird  volume.  He  examines  the 
nature  and  appearances  of  its  feveral 
countries  and  their  coads,  as  far  as 
they  are  known.  He  traces  the  ml- 
gtatlons  of  the  different  inhabitants, 
deferibes  their  manners,  cudoms,  fu- 
‘perditions,  and  antiquities;  compares 
them  with  thofc  of  other  nations; 
•  vA  from  the  oorrefpondcncc,  as  tyell 


as  from  confidering  the  many  altera¬ 
tions  which  different  caufes  and  events 
have  In  all  probability  produced  on 
the  furfacc  of  the  earth,  he  infers 
the  defeent  of  mankind  from  oi:e 
common  dock.  His  attention  is  at 
the  fame  time  direded  to  mark  the 
gradual  decreafe  of  the  animal  and 
Nregetable  creation  from  the  Ihores  of 
Britain  to  the  ice  of  Spitzbergeu. 

In  accompanying  the  author  over 
his  ample  field,  we  are  at  a  lofs  whe¬ 
ther  mod  to  admire  him  as  the  intel¬ 
ligent  naturalid,  or  the  judicious  an¬ 
tiquary.  His  foorces  of  information 
have  l^en  various  and  extenfive ;  but 
It  requires  no  common  genius  and 
learning  to  coiled  and  compare  fuch 
a  multitude  of  fads,  while  they  are 
delivered  in  a  nariation  which  is  al¬ 
ways  indrudivc  and  always  entcttaln- 

in<r. 


Ing.  Indeed  this  part  of  Mr  Pen¬ 
nant’s  work  is  fo  full  of  nnatter,  that 
we  And  it  impofilble  to  give  any  fa- 
tisfa^lory  abridgement  of  it  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  kind,  and  mull  there¬ 
fore  refer  to  the  book  itfelf. 

The  zoological  part  treats  of  the 
two  clalTes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
The  author  has  given  no  generic  cha- 
rafters;  referring  for  thole  in  the  Arft 
to  his  Hiftory  of  Quadrupeds,  and 
for  thofe  in  the  other  to  his  Genera  of 
Birds.  Whether  this  zoology  is  to 
be  carried  on  thro’  the  other  clafles  of 
theaninul  kingdom,  we  are  Hill  left  to 
conjedf  tire ;  but  from  the  proliAc  pea 
of  the  author,  we  prefume  it  will  be 
completed.  We  (hall  afterwards  fc- 
leA  fuch  parts  of  it  as  we  hope  will 
afford  entertainment  and  inffrudlion 
to  our  readers ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  lhall  prefent  them  with  his 
account  of  the  ohetland  Ifles. 

‘  Shetland  confiHs  of  feveral 
iflands.  Mainland,  the  principal,  ex¬ 
tends  from  fouth  to  north  28  leagues, 
and  is  molt  Angularly  formed  ;  con- 
AAing  of  an  inAnite  number  of  pe- 
ninfulse  connefted  by  very  narrow 
illhmufes.  That  called  Mavifgrind, 
which  unites  the  parilh  of  North  Ma- 
ven,  is  only  eight  yards  broad.  But 
the  irregular  (hape  of  this  ifland  oc- 
cations  it  to  abound  with  the  Anell 
and  moll  fecure  ports,  called  here 
twe/  ;  a  mod  providential  difpenfa- 
tion  in  a  fea  which  fwarms  with  Alhes 
of  the  mod  general  ufc.  3  he  adja¬ 
cent  iflands  are  in  general  fo  near  to 
the  mother  illand.  and  their  head¬ 
lands  point  fo  exaftly  to  its  corre- 
fpunding  capes,  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  once  made  a  part  of 
the  Mainland,  llie  rocks  and  Hacks 
alTume  great  variety  of  forms,  fuch 
as  lleeples  and  Gothic  cathedrals  ri¬ 
ling  out  of  the  water,  Acets  of  (hips, 
and  other  fancied  (hapes.  The  Dore- 
holm,  In  the  parilh  of  North  Maven, 
is  very  Angular :  partis  rounded;  the 
red  feems  a  ruin,  compofed  of  a  Angle 
thinsfragment  of  rock,  with  Z  raag- 


niAceot  arch  within,  feventy  feet  14 
height. 

‘  To  ufe  the  words  of  Captain 
Thomas  Predun,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  an  excclleat  chart  of 
this  group,  <  the  laud  la  wild,  baS 

*  ren,  and  mountainous  ;  nor  Is  there 

*  fo  much  as  a  buih  or  a  tree  to  be 

*  fecD.  The  (horcs  are  difficult,  and 

*  in  many  parts  inacceffible  ;  rude* 

*  deep,  and  iron-like ;  the  Aght  of 

*  which  drikes  the  mind  with  dread 

*  and  horror ;  and  fuch  monllrous 

*  precipices  and  hideous  rocks  as 

*  bring  all  Erobdingnag  before  your 

*  thoughts.  Thefc  iflands  lie  betweea 

*  lat.  60  to  61.  la  winter  the  fua 

*  fets  foon  after  it  rifes,  and  in  fum- 

*  mcr  rifes  foon  after  it  fets ;  fo  that 

*  in  that  feafon  the  nights  arc  almoft 

*  as  light  as  the  day ;  as  on  the  con- 

*  trary,  in  December  the  day  ia 

*  nearly  as  daik  as  the  night.  A- 
‘  bout  the  foldice,  we  fee  every 

*  night  the  aurorts  boreaUst  or,  aa 

*  os  they  are  called  by  the  natives* 
‘  the  merry  dancert^  which  fpread  a 

*  broad  glaring  appearance  over  the 

*  whole  northern  hcmifpherc.’ 

*  They  are  the  condant  attendants 
of  the  clear  evenings  in  all  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  iflands,  and  prove  gieat  reliefs 
am  dll  the  gloom  of  the  long  winter 
nights.  They  commonly  appear  at 
twilight  near  the  horizon,  of  a  dun- 
colour,  approaching  to  yellow  :  fome- 
times  continuing  In  that  date  for  fe- 
verul  hours  without  any  feni'ible  mo¬ 
tion  ;  after  w’hich  they  break  out  in¬ 
to  dreams  of  ftronger  light,  fpreading 
into  columns,  and  altering  flowly  In¬ 
to  ten  thoufand  different  fhapes,  va¬ 
rying  their  colours  from  all  the  tints 
ot  yellow  to  the  obfcurefl  ruffet. 
They  often  cover  the  whole  hcml- 
fphere,  and  then  make  the  mofl 
brilliant  appearance.  Their  motions 
at  thefc  times  arc  mod  amazingly 
quick;  and  they  adonllh  the  fpedator 
with  the  rapid  change  of  their  form, 
'i'hey  break  out  in  places  where 
none  wcic  feen  before,  ikimming 
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denly  extinguilhed,  and  leave  behind 
an  uniform  du(ky  tradl.  This  ac^ain 
is  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  as  fuddenly  left  a  dull 
blank.  In  certain  nights  they  aifume 
the  appearance  of  vaft  columns,  on 
one  fide  of  the  dcepell  yellow,  on  the 
other  declining  away  till  it  becomes 
undillinguifhed  from  the  Iky.  I'hey 
have  generally  a  ftrong  tremulous 
motion  from  end  to  end,  which  con¬ 
tinues  till  the  whole  vanilhes.  In  a 
word,  we,  who  only  fee  the  extremi 
ties  of  thefe  northern  phenomena, 
have  but  a  faint  idea  of  their  fplen- 
dor  and  their  motions.  According 
to  the  Hate  of  the  atmofphere  they 
differ  in  colours.  They  often  put  on 
the  colour  of  blood,  and  make  a  molt 
dreadful  appearance.  The  ruttic  fa- 
ges  become  prophetic,  and  terrify 
the  gaiing  fpedlators  w'ith  the  dread 
of  war,  pcltilencc,  and  famine.  ThiJ 
fuperllition  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
northern  iflands  ;  nor  are  thefe  ap¬ 
pearances  of  recent  date.  The  an¬ 
cients  called  them  chafmata,  and 
trahes.  and  bolides,  according  to  their 
forms  or  colours.  In  old  times  they 
were  extremely  rare,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  were  the  more  taken  notice 
of.  From  the  days  of  Plutarch  to 
thofeof  our  fage  hiftorian  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  they  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  portentous  of  great  events  ;  and 
timid  imaginations  lhaped  them  into 
aerial  conilidts : 

Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks,  and  fquadruns,  and  right  f*rm  of 
war. 

After,  I  fuppofe,  a  very  long  inter- 
miffion,  they  appeared  with  great 
brilliancy  in  England,  on  March 
1715-16.  The  philofophers  paid  a 
proper  attention.  The  vulgar  con- 
fidered  them  as  marking  the  intro- 
duftion  of  a  foreign  race  of  princes. 
The  novelty  is  now  ceafed,  and 
their  caufc  perhaps  properly  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  greater  abundance  of  elec¬ 
trical  matter. 

3  • 


thefe  iflands  during  winter  is  alio* 
nifliing.  The  cold  is  moderate ;  the 
fogs  great  and  frequent ;  but  the 
ftorms  agitate  the  water  even  to  the 
bottom  of  thefe  comparatively  (hal¬ 
low  feas.  The  fifli  feck  the  bottom 
of  the  great  deeps  :  and  the  herrings,, 
which  appear  off  the  Shetlands  in 
amazing  columns  in  June,  perform 
the  circuit  of  our  ifland,  and  retire 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  man. 
When  the  main  body  of  thefe  fifli 
apptoaches  from  the  north,  it  alters 
the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  fix 
miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  be¬ 
fore  them  with  a  fort  of  rippling 
current.  Sometimes  they  fink  for  a 
fmall  fpace,  then  rife  again  ;  and  in 
bright  weather  refleft  a  variety  of 
fplendid  colours,  like  a  field  of  moll 
precious  gems.  Birds  and  fi(h  of 
prey  attend  and  mark  their  progrefs. 
The  whales  of  feveral  kinds  keep  on 
the  outfide,  and  deliberately  opening 
their  vail  mouths,  take  them  in  by 
hundreds.  Gannets  and  gulls  dart 
down  upon  them ;  and  the  diving  tribe 
aid  their  perfecution,  with  the  ceta¬ 
ceous  lifhes.  Mankind  joins  In  the 
chace  ;  for  this  ufeful  fpecies  gives 
food  to  millions,  mediately  and  im¬ 
mediately.  Dutch,  French,  Fle¬ 
mings,  Danes,  and  Englilh,  rendez¬ 
vous  in  Bralfa  found  to  meet  thefe 
treafures  of  the  ocean  :  and  return  to 
dillribute  their  booty  even  to  the  dl- 
ftant  Antilles. 

*  Cod,  ling,  and  torlk,  furnllh  car¬ 
goes  to  other  adventurers.  I  wilh  I 
could  fpeak  with  the  fame  fatisfac- 
tion  of  this  as  of  the  free  filhcry  of 
the  herring;  but  in >  thefe  diUaiit 
iflands,  the  hand  of  opprtflion  reigns 
uncontrolled.  'Fhe  poor  vaffah  (in 
defiance  of  laws,  dill  kept  in  bon¬ 
dage)  are  compelled  to  (lave,  and 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  capture,  to 
deliver  their  filh  to  their  lords  for  a 
trifling  fum,  who  fell  them  to  adven¬ 
turers 
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turcrs  from  different  parts  at  a  high 
price. 

*  Among  other  fcarcer  fifhcs  the 
opah  is  found  in  abundance.  It 
fccms  a  fifh  of  the  north  as  well  as 
the  torik ;  the  laft  is  not  found  fouth 
of  the  Orkneys  }  the  former  extends 
even  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

*  The  birds  of  thefc  iOands  arc  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fkua,  which  breeds  only  in 
Foula  and  Unit.  Among  the  few  land- 
birds  which  migrate  to  them  in  fum- 
mer,  is  the  golden-crefted  wren.  Its 
fhortell  flight  muft  be  6o  miles,  ex¬ 
cept  it  fhould  reft  mid-way  on  Fair 
ifland  ;  a  furprifing  flight  for  fo  di¬ 
minutive  a  bird  ! 

*  Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  cluftcr  of  iflands  feed,  during 
the  feafon,  on  the  eggs  of  the  birds 
of  the  cliffs.  The  method  of  taking 
them  is  fo  very  hazardous,  as  to  la- 
tisfy  one  of  the  extremity  to  which 
the  poor  people  are  driven  for  want 
of  food.  Copinfha,  Hunda,  Hoy, 
Foula,  and  Nofs  head,  are  the  moft 
celebrated  rocks ;  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  natives  the  moft  expert  climbers 
and  adventurers  after  the  game  of  the 
precipice.  'I’he  height  of  fome  is 
above  50  fathoms ;  their  faces  rough¬ 
ened  with  (helves  or  ledges,  fufficient 
only  for  the  birds  to  reft  and  lay 
their  eggs.  To  thefe  the  dauntlefs 
fowlers  will  afeend,  pafs  intrepidly 
from  one  to  the  other,  colledf  the 
eggs  and  birds,  and  defeend  with 
the  fame  indifference.  In  moft  places, 
the  attempt  is  made  from  above  : 
they  are  lowered  from  the  dope  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  brink  by  a  rope, 
fometimes  made  of  ftraw,  fometimes 
of  the  briftlcs  of  the  hog  :  they  pre¬ 
fer  the  laft,  even  to  ropes  of  hemp,  as 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  cut  by  the 
(harpnefs  of  the'  rocks  ;  the  former 
is  apt  to  untwift.  They  truft  them- 
felves  to  a  Angle  affiftant,  who  lets 
his  companion  down,  and  holds  the 
jope,  depending  on  his  ftrength  »• 
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lone  ;  which  often  falls,  and  the  ad¬ 
venturer  is  fure  to  be  dafhed  to 
pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  fubjacent 
lea.  The  rope  is  often  fhifted  from 
place  to  place,  with  the  impending 
weight  of  the  fowler  and  his  booty. 
The  perlon  above  receives  flgnals  foe 
the  purpofe,  his  affociate  being  far; 
out  of  fight ;  who,  during  the  ope¬ 
ration,  by  help  of  a  ftaft'^  fpringa 
from  the  face  of  the  rocks,  to  avoid 
injury  from  ihc  projecting  parts. 

‘In  Foula,  they  will  truft  to  a  fmall 
ftake  driven  into  the  ground,  or  to  a 
fmall  dagger,  which  the  natives  ufual- 
ly  carry  about  them ;  and  which 
they  will  flick  into  the  ground,  and, 
twilling  round  it  a  fifhing  cord,  de- 
feend  by  that  to  climbing  places  } 
and,  after  finifhing  their  builneft> 
fwarm  up  by  it  without  fear.  Few 
who  make  a  pradice  of  this  come  t9 
a  natural  death.  They  have  a.  comr 
mon  faying,  ‘  Such  a  one’s  gutcher 
went  over  the  fneak  ;  and  my  father 
went  over  the  fneak  too.’  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  old  Norwegian  law  waa 
not  here  in  force.  It  confidercd  thia 
kind  as  a  fpccles  of  fuicide.  Tha 
next  of  kin  (in  cafe  the  body  could 
be  feen)  was  direded  to  go  the 
fame  way ;  if  he  refufed,  the  corpfe 
was  not  to  be  admitted  into  holy 
ground. 

*  But  the  moft  Angular  fpecies  of 
fowling  is  on  the  holm  of  Nofs,  a 
vaft  rock  fevered  from  the  ifle  of 
Nofs  by  fome  unknown  convulAon* 
and  only  about  16  fathoms  diftant. 
It  is  of  the  fame  ftupendous  height 
as  the  oppoAte  precipice,  with  a  ra¬ 
ging  fea  between  ;  fo  that  the  inter¬ 
vening  chafm  is  of  matchlefs  horror- 
Some  ads’enturous  climber  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  rock  in  a  boat,  gained  the 
height,  and  faliened  fcveral  ftakes  on 
the  fmall  portion  of  earth  whi(^  is 
to  be  found  on  the  ^top  :  correfpon- 
dent  ftakes  aie  placed  on  the  edge  of 
the  correfpondent  cliffs.  A  rope  is 
Axed  to  the  ftakes  on  both  Ades,  a- 
3  G  long 
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long  which  a  machine,  called  a  cradle^ 
n  contrived  to  Aide ;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  fmall  parallel  cord  fattened 
hi  like  manner,  the  adventurer  wafts 
himfclf  over,  and  returns  with  his 
booty,  whieh  is  the  eggs  or  young 
of  the  black  -backed  gull,  and  the  her¬ 
ring  gull. 

•  *  The  number  of  wild  quadrupeds 
which  have  reached  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  illands  are  only  five  ;  the 
ottci,  brown  rat,  common  moufe, 
fetid  {hrew,  and  bat.  Rabbits  are 
not  of  Britifh  origin,  but  naturalifed 
in  every  part.  In  the  fandy  ifles  of 
Orkney  they  are  found  in  myriads, 
and  their  (kins  are  a  great  article  of 
commerce ;  but  the  injury  they  do 
in  fetting  the  unttablefoil  in  motion, 
greatly  countervails  the  profit. 

*  In  many  parts  of  thefe  iflands  are 
evident  marks  of  their  having  been 
a  wooded  country.  In  the  parifh  of 
St  Andrew  in  the  Orkneys,  in  North 
Maven,  and  even  in  Foula  in  the 
Shetlands,  often  large  tradls  are 
difeovered  filled  with  the  remains  of 
large  tiees,  which  are  ufually  found 
after  fome  violent  tempeft  hath  blown 
away  the  incumbent  ftrata  of  fand  or 
gravel  with  which  they  have  been 
oovered.  They  arc  lodged  in  a  mo- 


rafly  ground,  and  often  lo  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  peat.  Some  Hand  in  the 
pofition  in  which  they  grew  ;  others 
he  horizontally,  and  all  the  fame 
way,  as  if  they  had  either  been  blown 
down,  or  overturned  by  a  partial  de¬ 
luge.  Yet  at  prefent  no  kind  of 
wood  can  be  made  to  grow;  and  even 
the  lowett  and  moft  common  (hrub  is 
cultivated  with  the  gieateft  difficulty. 
The  hazel,  the  herbaceous,  reticula¬ 
ted,  creeping,  and  common  willow, 
arc  the  only  (hrubs  of  the  ifland,  and 
thofe  are  fcattered  with  a  fparing 
hand.  1  flrall,  in  anotlier  place,  con- 
fider  the  decreafe  of  vegetation'  in 
this  northern  progrefs. 

‘  The  great  quantity  of  turf  which 
Providence  hath  bellowed  on  'all 
thefe  iflands,  excepting  Sanda,  is  ano¬ 
ther  proof  of  the  abundance  of  trees 
and  other  vegetables,  long  fince  loft 
from  the  furface.  The  application 
of  this  humus  vegetabilis  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuel,  is  faid  to  have  been 
firft  taught  the  natives  by  Einar,  a 
Norwegian,  furnamed  from  that  cir- 
cumttance,  Torf-;inar,  Einar  de  Ce- 
fpite.  Had  he  lived  in  Greece,  he 
could  not  have  efcaped  deification  foe 
fo  ufeful  a  difeovery.’ 
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The  objeft  of  oOr  author,  in  the 
prefent  inquiry,  is  to  invefligatc 
the  caufes  of  the  pleafure  ariling  from 
•what  has  been  called  the  Fine  Arts. 
"And  in  order  to  afeertain  thefe 
Caufes,  he  propofts,  in  the  firft  place, 
to  lay  down  the  fadls  in  each  of 
them. 

Before  entering  on  the  fubjeft, 
however,  he  thinks  it  neceftary  to 
difeufs  the  queftion  fo  frequently  a- 
gitated,  Whether  that  pleafure  arifes 
from  their  being  merely  imitative  ? 
Having  given  his  reafons  for  think¬ 
ing  that  imitatiin  has  no  title  to  be 


confidered  as  the  principle  of  the  fine 
arts,  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  the 
plan  he  propofes  to  follow  in  this  in¬ 
quiry. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fine 
arts,  Mr  Roberfon  propofes  to  divide 
them  into  fuch  as  make  an  impreffion 
chiefly  on  the  body,  and  fuch  as  make 
animpreffion  chiefly  on  the  mind.  Un¬ 
der  the  firft  hecomprehends  thofe  that 
refer  to  the  ear  and  the  eye.  That 
part  which  refers  to  the  ear  will  be 
employed  upon  mujic  and  fpeech  ;  by 
fpeech  he  means  fpoken  language,  a« 
diilinguilhed  from  eloquence  ar.d  po- 
etty. 


«try»  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  grammar 
on  the  other.  The  part  which  re¬ 
fers  to  the  eye  has  to  treat  of  iightf, 
colours^  of  figurg  and  of  proportion. 
And  here  the  theories  of  architg£lure, 
paintings  fculplurc^  gardenings  and 
dances  are  to  be  conGdercd.  The 
arts  that  regard  the  other  fcnfes  are  to 
be  inquired  into  in  an  appendix  to 
thefe  two  parts. 

The  do^rines  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  lie  in  the  part  which  refers  to 
mini. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  propofes  to  treat  his  fubjedl, 
we  leave  him  to  fpeak  for  himfcif. 

‘  There  have  been  chiefly  two 
modes  of  delivering  the  theory  of 
the  arts  we  fpeak  of.  The  one  has 
given  rules,  prupofuions,  and  pro¬ 
blems  ;  has  taught  how  to  read  and 
fpeak,  rather  than  how  to  under- 
ftand ;  and  has  employed,  as  if  in 
preference,  an  abitrufe  and  technical 
kyle.  A  field  dreary  and  thorny  ; 
avoided,  rather  than  courted,  by  the 
feet  of  men.  The  other  has  .been 
more  inviting  ;  it  has  added,  by  way 
of  example,  a  defeription  of  poems, 
piflures,  buildings,  and  other  fine 
produftions.  But  neither  of  the 
two  is  what  we  would  afpire  at ;  for 
neither  of  them  inveftigates  a  theory, 
dillinguKhes  a  taile,  gives  a  hiitory, 
nor  marks  an  influence  upon  man¬ 
kind.  Thefe,  and  fuch  general 
points,  we  would  wifh  undertaken, 
and  addreifed,  in  liberal  writing,  to 
the  leanied  at  large  ;  leaving  it  (liil 
incumbent  upon  individuals  to  pu(h 
particular  and  minute  inquiries  into 
whichfoever  of  the  fine  arts  they  may 
have  chofen  to  cultivate,  from  profef- 
fion,  or  from  choice.  This  is  a  plan, 
which,  without  derogating  from  any 
other,  might  be  termed  the  highell ; 
and  which  breathes  the  fpirit  of  a 
fine  art  itfclf.’ 

Such  is  the  plan  which  the  author 
has  announced  to  the  public  ;  and  of 
which  a  very  fmall  portion  is  in  the 
prefent  volume  fubmitted  to  their 


confideration.  Whether  he  .hasfuc- 
ceeded  in  the  execution,  fo  far  as  he 
has  hitherto  proceeded,  it  is  nowoiir 
duty  to  inqurre. 

The  fcicncc  of  mufic,  the  fubjeft 
of  the  prefent  volume,  has  at  all 
times  been  wrapped  in  much  obfeu- 
rity  :  And  numerous  as  the  books 
are  which  have  been  written  up¬ 
on  it,  we  know  not  one  which  can 
alone  convey  to  an  inquirer  an  in¬ 
telligible  account  of  the  theory  of 
mul'ic.  It  is  from  con fultit\g  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe,  and  by  fupplyiiig  from 
one  the  deficiencies  of  another,  that 
we  are  enabled,  after  much  labour^ 
to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  ,a 
fcience,  which,  from  the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  afiillance,  has  hitherto  been  ren¬ 
dered  almuil  totally  inaccelTible. 

Mr  Robertfon,  fenfible  of  thefe 
difadvantages,  has  given  in  his  firft 
chapter  a  theory  of  modern  mufic  ; 
and,  aware  of  the  difficulties  hitherto 
attendant  upon  the  fubjefl,  he  has 
endeavoured  to  obviate  them  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  it  will  permit.  In 
itfelf  it  is  confefledly  difficult  and 
dark.;  but  we  think  our  author  has 
fucceeded  in  making  it  more  intelli¬ 
gible  than  any  perfon  who  has  for¬ 
merly  written  on  the  fubjedi 

Mr  Robertfon  firfl  enters  into  an 
invelligation  of  the  caufes  and  nature 
of  found  ;  and  having  dillinguilhed  it 
into  noife  and  mufic al founds  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  inquire  into  the  modifica¬ 
tions  of  mufical  found;  which  he  de¬ 
termines  to  be  three,  force,  polifi^ 
and  time. 

We  believe  every  one  will  admit 
the  firft  of  thefe,  the  forte  and  piano 
of  muficians,  as  a  modification  of  mufi> 
cal  found.  But  we  imagine  there  are 
very  few  who  will,  like  our  author, 
think  it  is  capable  of  being  meafured 
in  any  other  way,  than  by  the  terms 
already  ufedin  l\ieoirx.soicrefcendo,forte. 
See.  and  wearedifpofed,inoppofitionta 
Mr  Robertfon’s  fentiments,  to  believe 
the  attempt  to  be  wholly  impra^Iicab/e. 

The  polifb  of  found  is  {aid  by  our 
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author  to  have  been  barely  mentioned 
by  former  writers,  but  never  to  have 
b«n  treated  of  by  any  of  them,  cither 
ancient  or  modern.  We  do  not  appre¬ 
hend  it  would  have  been  any  great 
lofs  to  the  mufical  world,  had  it  never 
been  treated  of  at  all. 

This  quality  of  found,  which  he  has 
Called  polijh,  fpea^ing  relatively,  has 
been  termed  rough  or  fmooth.  It  is, 
according  to  our  author,  capable  of 
a  gieat  number  of  degrees  ;  as  hardy 
rough,  harjh  :  Joft,  vidodiout,  piveet. 
Even  thefe  he  thinks  may  be  mca- 
fured.  But  if  the  degrees  of  low 
and  loud  arc  incapable  of  menfura- 
tion,  thofe  of  pelijh  mult-  certainly 
be  equally  fo.  Our  author’s  ideas  of 
this  quality,  which  he  feems  to  think 
forms  the  very  effence  of  inulical 
found,  appear  to  be  extremely  con- 
fufed.  In  one  place,  he  talks  of  it  as 
of  the  greateft  confequence:  in  an- 
bther,  after  endeavouring  to  invefti- 
^tc  the  caufes  of  it,  he  fays,  ‘  On 
the  fuppofitlon,  however,  that  the 
caufes  of  polifh  could  be  precifely 
found  out,  the  advantage  to  praftice 
might  never  become  great  ;  for  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  quality  itlclf  if  nature  had 
not  given  it,  and  almod  impoffible 
to  mark  its  degrees.’  In  ihort,  he 
feems  to  have  no  prccife  idea  of  what 
he  himfelf  means  by  the  poliffi  of 
mulical  found,  wltich  he  wiflies  to 
introduce  as  a  quality  hitherto  little 
attended  to,  though  of  confiderable 
confequence  in  the  theory  of  mufic. 

Time,  the  third  quality  of  mufical 
found,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  aftually  meafured  ;  and  being 
thus  brought  fo  abfolutcly  under  our 
power,  has  been  modified  in  fo  many 
ways,  and  fubjefttd  to  fo  many  ar¬ 
rangements,  that  it  has  given  rife  to 
a  huge  and  complex  fyftem  of  rules. 

•  *  Time  (according  to  our  ati- 
thor)  naturally  falls  into  two  divi- 
fions:  the  time  that  vmny  undula¬ 
tions  occupy,  and  the  time  that  one 
undulation  occupies.  The  latter  di- 


vifion  has  been  diftingtiilhcd  by  the 
Icpatate  name  of  tunc,  while  the  for¬ 
mer  has  continued  under  the  general 
name  of  ti*ne  s  and  in  thefe  fenfes, 
the  two  terms  (hall  henceforth  be 
ufed.  Let  the.header  only  keep  in 
his  mind,  what  may  be  of  Icrvice  af¬ 
terwards  to  remember,  that  tunc  i* 
nothing  elfcbut  time.’ 

After  difeuffing  the  fuhjeft  of 
time,  which  is  either  relative  or  abfo~ 
lute,  our  author  proceeds  to  that  of 
tune,  in  which  the  fcale  of  mufic 
falls  to  be  confidcred.  We  arc  forry 
the  limits  of  our  work  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
confideration  of  this  part  of  uur  au¬ 
thor’s  fubjeft.  Wt  (hall  only  in  ge¬ 
neral  obferve,  that  he  has  explained 
better  than  any  other  we  have  met 
with  the  two  modes  in  modern  mu¬ 
fic,  arifing  from  the  major  and  minor 
third — the  diatonic  fcale,  and  the  fe- 
mitonic  fcale,  or  temperament  of  the 
diatonic:  and  he  has  here,  with  much 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  treated 
the  queftion.  Whether  ftich  tem¬ 
perament  has  been  of  advantage  to 
mufic  ? 

On  his  account  of  compofition  and 
modulation,  our  author  has  bellowed 
much  pains  ;  and  though  we  perceive 
nothing  new,  yet  we  find  much  in¬ 
formation  brought  into  one  point  of 
view.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  he 
takes  occafioii  to  make  fomc  obfer- 
vations  on  a  quellion  often  treat- 
ted  by  fpeculative  writers.  Whether 
harmony  or  melody  arc  preferable  ? 
Thefe  we  (hall  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  There  feems  little  doubt,  if  we 
fpcak  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
melody  is  to  them  almoll  the  w'holc 
of  mufic.  Not  that  harmony  wants 
charms;  for  (he has  charms,  and  ftill 
more  powerful  than  thofe  of  melody; 
but  ftudy  and  pains  are  required  to 
underlland  them.  Harmony  is  the 
amufement  of  the  learned  and  of  the 
few  :  Melody,  that  voice  which  na¬ 
tions  hear  and  obey. 

*  Yet  why  has  mufic  been  viewed 
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a*  /wo  things,  and  at  war  within  it- 
fclf?  It  is  not  nature  that  has  oppo- 
fed  melody  and  harmony  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  for  what  elfe  is  harmony,  but 
melody  ftrengihencd  and  embellifhed} 
all  its  notes  uniting  to  form  one  note 
in  perfeft  beauty  ?  Harmony  ishence, 
unquedionahly,  the  mod  perfeA  and 
excellent  nuilic.  Why  then  has  it 
not  been  preferred  by  all  mankind  ? 
The  anfwer  is  too  plain  :  It  is  almoit 
impoflible  to  produce  harmony.  That 
flric^  and  precious  unity  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  can  hardly  be  maintain¬ 
ed  by  all  the  art  of  man ;  one  part 
is  out  of  tune  to  another;  one  inftru- 
ment  drowns  another ;  or,  what  is 
word,  and  not  the  lead  frequent,  the 
compofition  itfelf  wants  unity.  All 
thele  caufes  fo  often  concurring,  no 
wonder  harmony  lofes  her  power  9 
that  power,  which,  when  in  a  happy 
moment  die  attains,  becomes  more 
than  magic  upon  the  hearer;  lifting 
him  up  from  earth  to  heaven.  Even 
the  diderent  founds  of  indruments 
and  of  voices,  is  enough  to  diftradl 
an  ear  unaccudomed  to  a  concert  ; 
and  to  make  the  fined  piece  unintel¬ 
ligible.  It  is  required,  that  thc'hcarcr 
be  learned  ;  and  alfo,  that  he  come 
prepared  ;  that  is,  have  contrafted  an 
artificial  deafiKfs  to  bad  harmony, 
'i'hc  objections  againd  harmony  are 
thus  chiefly  againd  the  performance 
of  harmony  ;  for,  othenvife,  dudy 
and  experience  would  foon  lead  on  the 
hearer  to  underdand  and  to  enjoy  it. 
The  fame  dudy  is  required  in  the 
other  arts.  We  do  not  fo  readily 
underdand  an  epic  poem,  as  we  do 
an  ode  or  a  padoral ;  yet  an  epic 
poem  is  the  mader-piece  of  poetry  : 
and  a  well-performed  concert  is  the 
highed  plcafure  which  mufic  can  con¬ 
vey  to  the  ear  of  man.* 

Our  author  having  difeufied  the 
theory  of  modern  mufic,  proceeds  in 
his  fecond  chapter  to  confider  that  of 
ancient  mufic.  In  this  branch  of 
his  fubjeft,  the  mod.  intricate  and 
obfeure  of  any,  he  has  difplay- 
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cd  much  erudition  ;  and  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  nature  of  the  mufic  of 
antiquity,  has  at  lead  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  plaufibility.  It  would,  we  are 
afraid,  afford  little  entertainment  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers  to  enter 
upon  this  fubjeCl ;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  might  receive  amufement  from  it, 
will  probably  wiih  to  confult  the 
work  itfelf :  we  fliall  only  obferve, 
that  our  author  is  decided  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  harmony  or  mufic  in  parts 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

To  this  thiid  chapter,  Mr  Robert- 
fon  has  given  the  title  of  Speculatiom in 
Mufic.  He  here  examines  the  fydems 
of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  on  which  h« 
has  made  many  judicious  and  perti¬ 
nent  obfervations  ;  and  from  what  he 
has  faid  on  the  fubjci^,  he  concludes, 

‘  That  the  principle, of  mufical  fenti- 
ment  is  of  a  mixed  nature  ;  danding 
partly  upon  numbers,  and  partly  upon 
the  ears.’  la  this  chapter  he  has  alfo 
given  an  account  of  an  Effay  on 
Tune,  by  Mr  Maxwell,  lately  pub- 
lidied  ;  of  which  he  fpeaks  very  fa¬ 
vourably,  and  not  more  fo  than  it 
vs’ell  deferves. 

From  the  hidory  of  mufic  given 
by  our  author,  which  occupies  the 
remaining  chapters  of  this  volume, 
we  have  received  no  in  formation  which 
former  hidorics  have  not  conveyed  to 
us  in  a  more  captivating  form.  For, 
although  he  has  evidently  fpared 
no  pains  to  colledl  all  poffible  in¬ 
formation  upon  the  fubjeA,  and  al¬ 
though  he  feems  indeed  pcrftAly  ma- 
der  of  every  part  of  it,  impartiality 
obliges  us  to  fay,  that  in  many  in¬ 
dances  he  has  conveyed  his  thoughts 
to  the  public  in  a  language  fo  intri¬ 
cate  and  involved,  fo  figurative  and 
fo  affeded,  that  it  requires  no  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  attention  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  his  meaning  on  a  fird 
perufal.  The  theory  of  mufic  is  no 
doubt  an  abdrufe  fubjcdl,  and  a 
confiderable  degree  of  addrefs  is  cer¬ 
tainly  requifite  to  treat  it  with  tole¬ 
rable  perfpicuity.  £yt  **  a  treatifi: 
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en  the  fine  arts  defenres  a  better  form 
than  this  ;  it  ought  to  fpealc  to  the 
audience  of  all  mankind and  there¬ 
fore,  although  an  attack  is  at  belt 
but  an  ungracious  employment,  lea¬ 
ving,  as  in  the  prefent  cafe,  perhaps 
more  uneafy  feelings  in  him  who 
makes  it  than  in  him  upon  whom  it 
is  made,”  we  cannot  avoid  obferving, 
that  Mr  Robertlbn  might  furcly  have 
found  exprclfions  more  fitted  to  the 
fubjeft,  and  lefs  liable  to  cenfure,  than 
fucli  as  the  follow’ing: 

‘  Upon  abfulute  time  hangs  mufip. 
This  is  the  hinge,  upon  which  turns 
that  body  which  comes  with  power 
upon  the  foul  of  man.’ 

‘  Rythmus  was  not  in  their 
eyes  a  diy  abftradt  piece  of  arith¬ 
metic  ;  but  a  human  being,  walking 
in  the  theatre.  They  faw  his  body 
and  his  limbs  ;  marked  hk  various 
gait ;  now  ilalking  in  pomp ;  now 
tripping  in  play ;  now  moving  hea¬ 
vily  along,  in  grief,  and  pain,  and 
melancholy.  He  hummed,  in  the 
mean  while,  a  fong  ;  the  ftcundary 
part. 

Again,  ‘  Rythmus  is  a  ftream  flow¬ 
ing  on,  without  any  certain  Hop; 
and  carried  forwatd  alfo,  in  its 
courle,  m  the  mode  of  its  various 
genera  and  fpecies,  without  any  cer¬ 
tain  law. 

And  ‘  the  mufician  watches  over 
the  llream,  till  he  obferve  fome  certain 
portion  of  it,  which,  from  Its  length 
and  order,  is  fuited  tohispiirpofe:  up¬ 
on  which  he  cuts  it  out  ot  the  llream. 
*  ‘  Beauty  dwells  over  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  arts;  and  when,  in  after¬ 
times,  the  philofopher  fets  alide  the 
fine  fables  of  antiquity,  he  feldom 
puts  any  thing  in  their  room. 

‘  Thofe  {iftJ}ruments)oi  lilk,  of  the 
higheft  antiquity  ;  by  the  foftnefs  of 
the  firings  enlightening,  it  is  faid, 
the  underftanding. 

«  When  you  enter  Afia,  you  meet 
all  things  In  large  dimenfions :  the 
^reat  plain,  the  broad  river,  the 


Taurus,  the  monfoon,  the  fycamore* 
tree,  the  camel,  the  pyramid,  the 
long  robe,  the  turban,  the  hyperbole, 
the  parable,  the  great  town,  the  great 
kingdom. 

‘  Having  found  In  a  grotto,  be¬ 
hind  the  ruins  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  a  painting  in  frefco  of  a 
perfon  playing,  and  in  a  mafterly 
manner,  upon  a  harp  conllfiing  of 
13  firings. 

‘  Spedator  being  a  charader 
which  has  chiefly  made  Its  appearance 
in  the  north  of  modern  Europe  and 
would  have  chanced  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  for  a  ftatue,  had  it  been  fpicd 
by  an  ancient  Greek. 

*  He  [the  'Jongleur')  was  knock¬ 
ing  for  admilfion  to  himfelf  and  hit 
art  centuries  before  they  could  be 
admitted. 

‘  And  he  [the  Jongleur)  was  a 
plant  of  the  times;  but  the  foil  on 
which  he  grew,  long  refufed  to  nou- 
rilli  him,  and  the  (ky  frowned  over¬ 
head.  He  w’rought  infenfibly,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  obduracy  of  his  mate¬ 
rials. 

‘  The  Troubadour  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  rank;  a  knight,  a  prelate, 
a  noble  lady,  a  prince. 

*  The  barbarous  and  impure  fan¬ 
dango,  of  which  the  Spaniards  are 
fond  to  madnefs  ;  and  whoft  erl'ed 
is,  to  awake  whole  audiences  afleep. 

*  Yet  it  Is  to  be  conjedured,  not- 
withfianding  his  authority,  thatfuch 
kind  of  mufic  as  he  deferibes,  and 
no  other,  only,  for  the  molt  p?rt, 
would  be  known  to  firangers,  who 
would  fee  thofe  people  chiefly  In  times 
of  difurder  and  arms. 

‘  Hillary  Is  indeed  ludicrous  when 
talking  fo.  For  It  tells  us,  that  fpe- 
culative  and  unlkilled  men  [Addifon 
and  Gay)  overthrew  giants  [the  ope¬ 
ra)  :  While  the  truth  Is,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Englifli  nation,  fit¬ 
ting  In  the  lhade,  overthrew  the  o- 
pera ;  and  hold  it  down  in  an  over¬ 
thrown  fiate  at  this  hour.* 

Wc 
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We  (hall  conclude  our  rennarks  up¬ 
on  this  work,  which  in  other  refpcAs 
well  defervcs  the  attention  of  every 
lover  of  mufic,  with  Mr  Robert- 
fun’s  charadler  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Kelly  as  a  compofer. 

*  It  has  only  to  be  added,  that, 
to  that  fame  period  in  which  the  o* 
thcr  great  men  of  Scotland  have  ap¬ 
peared,  it  has  been  refervtd  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  greatell  fecular  mufician  in 
his  line,  in  the  Britilh  illands,  the 
late  Earl  of  Kelly.  In  his  works, 
the  fervidum  ingenium  of  his  country 
burfts  forth ;  and  elegance  is  mingled 
with  hre.  From  the  lingular  ardour 
and  impetuofity  of  his  temperament, 
joined  to  his  German  education  under 
the  celebrated  Stamitz,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  German  overture  or  fym- 
phony,  confiding  of  a  grand  chorus 
of  violins  and  wind-tnilrnmcnts,  was 
in  its  higheil  vogue,  this  great  com¬ 
pofer  has  employed  himfelf  chiefly 
upon  fymphonietf  but  in  a  flylc  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himfelf.  While  others  pleafe 
and  amufc,  it  is  his  province  to  roufe, 
and  almoll  overfet  his  hearer.  Loud- 
nefs,  rapidity,  enthullafm,  announce 


the  Earl  of  Kelly.  His  harmonics 
arc  acknowledged  to  be  accurate  and 
ingenious  ;  admirably  calculated  for 
the  cfPe^l  in  view,  and  difeovering  a 
thorough  knowledge  in  muiic.  From 
fome  fpecimens  which  he  has  given, 
it  appears  that  his  talents  were  not  li¬ 
mited  to  a  (ingle  ftyle ;  and  which  has 
made  his  admirers  regret  that  he  did 
not  apply  himfelf  to  a  greater  varie¬ 
ty  of  fubje^s.  He  is  faid  to  have 
compofed  only  one  fang  ;  but  that, 
an  excellent  one.  What  appears  to 
have  been  Angularly  peculiar  to  this 
mufician,  is  what  may  be  called  the 
velocity  of  his  talents;  by  which  he 
compofed  whole  pieces  of  the  moft 
excellent  mufic  in  one  night’s  time. 
Part  of  his  works  is  ftill  unpublilhed  ; 
and  not  a  little  is  probably  lull.  Be¬ 
ing  always  remaik&bly  fond  of  a  con¬ 
cert  of  wind  inftruments,  whenever 
he  met  with  a  good  band  of  them, 
he  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  compofi- 
tion,  and  wrote  pieces  in  the  mo¬ 
ment,  which  he  gave  away  to  the 
performers,  and  never  faw  again ; 
and  thefe,  in  his  own  judgment,  were 
the  bell  he  ever  compofed.’ 

L. 


*rhe  Book  of  Pfalmi  in  Metre  ;  from  the  Original.  London,  fold  hy  J.JobnfoHt 
St  Paul’}  Church-yard 


AS  the  verfified  pfalms  of  David 
arc  fo  univerfally  ufed  in  pub¬ 
lic  worfhip,  it  mull  be  a  matter  of 
tbe  utmoll  confequcnce,  that  a  ver- 
fion  of  them,  adapted  to  the  common 
tunes  of  our  facred  mufic,  and  in  a 
llyle  corrcA  and  dignified,  Ihould  be 
compofed  for  this  purpofe.  Several 
verfiuns  indeed  have  been  thus  defign- 
ed,  and  received  Into  general  ufe ; 
but  no  perfon  of  a  well-informed 
talle  can  be  much  fatisfied  with  any 
one  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
Englifli.  lucorredlnefs  and  vulga¬ 
rity,  or  quaintnefs  andpuerilc  conceit, 
are  glaringly  dilplayed  in  all  the 
tracflatlons  which  arc  now  cojumonly 


ufed  :  and  a  verfion,  fuch  as  it  ought 
to  be,  plain  and  perfpicuous,  equally 
removed  from  rufticity  and  alfe^led 
refinement ;  with  dignity  to  pleafe 
the  beft  judges,  and  fimplicity  to  be 
reliflied  and  underilood  by  the  mul¬ 
titude  ;  is  yet,  notwithllanding  all 
our  improvements  In  elegant  compo- 
fition,  ardently  defired  by  every  lover 
of  religion  and  literature. — It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  thought  by  perfons  of  half- 
form’d  talle,  who  arc  far  the  greateft 
number,  that  the  pfalms  of  Tate  and 
Brady  are  fufficiently  elegant,  fimple, 
and  fublime  ;  but  whoever  has  a  juft 
conception  of  the  fimplicity  and  lub- 
llmity  that  peculiarly  charaderife 
,  thde 
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thefe  devotional  writings  of  David, 
will  be  exceedingly  difappointed  if  he 
expedl  to  find  thefe  qu^ities  confpi* 
cuous  in  his  verfifiers,  for  which  they 
feem  to  have  no  adequate  talents  or 
juit  taile.  Yet  this  verfion  contains 
many  elegant  paiTages,  and  generally 
(hows  very  confiderable  merit,  when 
the  fubjcA  Is  the  fiinple  enunciation 
of  moral  truth  ;  but  when  it  becomes 
abrupt,  fplendid,  and  fublime,  which 
is  very  often  the  cafe  with  the  Pfal- 
mid,  it  then  falls  intg  puerility  or 
bombail.  With  regard  to  the  para- 
phrafe  of  Dr  Watts  (for  it  is  by  no 
means  a  tranflation),  which  is  ufed  by 
the  Dllfentcrs  in  England,  it  is  fo 
difguifed  and  metamorphofed,  that 
we  fee  very  little  of  David,  or  the 
fpirit  of  his  religion  or  compofition. 
It  is  a  kind  of  patch-work  between 
Judalfm  and  Chrldianity ;  leaning 
fometimes  to  the  one  aud  fometlines 
to  the  other  ;  blending,  in  heteroge¬ 
neous  mixture,  the  temporary  tenets 
regarding  the  Jewifli  nation  with  the 
liniverfal  precepts  of  Chrillianity. 
If  we  are  to  ufc  the  pfalius  of  Da¬ 
vid,  we  (hould  take  them  as  they  are, 
m  the  infpired  word  of  God,  with¬ 
out  vainly  and  prcfumptuouily  endea¬ 
vouring  to  alter  or  improve  them. 
And  if  this  pious  and  ingenious  au¬ 
thor  wanted  to  compofe  evangelical 
pfalms  for  the  ufc  of  the  churches, 
he  (hould  have  confined  hlinfclf  to 
paraphrafes  from  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament,  to  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  truths ;  for  which  his  natural  ge¬ 
nius  feems  to  lead  him  more  directly, 
than  to  trandacc,  with  jiilllce,  the  e- 
minently  devout  aud  fublime  Pfaliniit 
of  Ifrael. 

The  pfalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hop¬ 
kins  have  been  long  univerfally  known 
as  the  conftant  butt  of  ridicule;  their 
ftyle  is  fo  vulgar  and  obfolcte  (ex¬ 
cepting  a  very  few  paffages,  which 
arc  indeed  wonderfully  fublime),  that 
we  may  confider  them  as  below  criti- 
cifm. 

.  The  only  other  verliou  in  common 
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ufe  is  that  which  is  chiefly  followed 
by  our  author  in  this  new  work,  and 
wha*t  is  ufed  by  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  more  fimplc,  literal,  and 
more  in  the  fpirit  of  the  original, 
than  any  other  yet  mentioned  ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  there  arc 
fcarcely  three  Itanzas  together,  where 
a  reader  of  ordinary  taftc  and  ac* 
quaintance  with  Englilh  verfe  will 
not  be  offended  by  the  homelinefs  and 
harlhnefs  of  the  ftyle  and  veififica- 
tion.  That  this  was  at  length  remc4 
died,  we  were  led  to  hope  when  we 
faw  this  new  tranflation  advertifed  as 
an  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
Whether  wc  have  any  reafon  to 
congratulate  the  public  upon  thefe 
improvements,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  fpccimen,  where 
the  tranflator  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  (bowing  the  greateft  beauty  ana 
magnificence  of  ftyle- 

PSALM  VIII. 

0\V  eiccllrnt  in  all  the  earth,  ' 
LORD,  ourLORI),  is  thy  Name! 

Who  haft  thy  Olory  fet  on  high. 

Above  (be  ftarry  frame. 

From  babes  ami  fucklings  mouths  Thou 
the  ftrength  of  praife  onlain ,  (didft 

The  raging,  felf-aveiiging  foe, 
to  quiet,  and  reftrain. 

When  I  bchnid  thy  heavens  high, 
the  work,  thy  fingers  made ; 

The  moon,  and  ftars,  all  fram’d  by  Thee, 
and  orderly  array’d  : 

O,  what  is  wretched  man,  that  Thau  ■ 
of  him  ftiouM’ft  mindful  be ! 

The  fon  of  earthy  man,  that  he 
is  vifiCed  by  Thee ! 

For  Thou  a  little  lower  him 
haft  than  the  angels  ra.tde; 

With  glory,  and  with  dignity, 

Thou  crowned  haft  his  head. 

Lord,  of  thy  hand-worksThou  him  mad’ft; 
all  at  his  feet  did’ft  lay, 

Ifuth  fhccp  anil  oxen,  and  the  beads 
that  in  the  field  do  ftray  ; 

The  fowl  and  filh,  of  th’air  and  fea ; 
all  palling  through  the  fame  : 

How  excellent  in  all  the  earth, 

LORD,  our  LORD,  is  thy  nsme  1 

The  ftyle  and  verfificttion  arc  here 
but  very  ill  fuited  to  the  dignity  of 
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tHc  fubjcft,  or  the  high  poetical  fpi- 
nt  of  the  original ;  and  yet  a  piece 
of  fiipcrlor  merit  is  fcarccly  to  be 
found  In  the  whole  work. 

That  fmoothnefs  and  Gmpllcity 
which  ought  to  dlllInguKh  the  ftyle 
of  pfalmody  fitted  for  public  ufe,  may 
make  fomc  unexperienced  writers 
imagine,  that  it  is  eafy  in  the  com- 
pofition  and  attainable  by  almoft  any 
one. 

■■  ■  I  i  ut  fibi  quivis 

Speret  idem :  ludet  muiium,  frnflraqoe  U* 
boref, 

Aufns  idem.  Hoa. 

That  this  is  reidarkably  the  cafe  with 
regard  to  pfalmody,  the  attempts  of 
the  General  Afltmbly  for  more  than 
half  a  century  to  improve  it,  and 
the  very  Imperfeft  ftate  in  which  It 
Gill  remains  in  this  country,  areafuf- 
ficient  proof.  The  colletlion  of  tranf- 
lations  and  paraphrafes  at  laG  pub* 
liihed  by  the  alTembly,  is,  upon  the 
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whole,  one  of  the  belt  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  that  has  yet  appeared  ia 
Englilh,  but  it  is  exceedingly  un¬ 
equal.  In  feveral  of  the  pieces,  the 
hand  of  a  mafter  is  Grongly  marked  i 
and  the  heart  is  lifted  for  a  little  to 
the  warmth  and  fublime  of  harmony 
and  devotion  ;  but  foon  and  unex- 
peftedly  is  it*  rapture  damped  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  moft  flat,  un« 
mufical,  and  inflpid  pafiages,  whiclx 
huddled  together  make  very  motely 
perfoi  mances  of  many  of  them. 

The  hymns  af  Addifon  fubjoined 
to  this  colledlon  are  the  beft  models 
for  this  kind  of  compofition  ;  and  it 
muft  ever  be  regretted  that  he  did  not 
live  to  verflfy  the'  pfalms  a.s  he  in¬ 
tended  ;  becaufe,  from  the  fpecimea 
he  has  left  in  thefe  odes,  it  appears 
that  he  luckily  (truck  the  true  chords 
of  that  heavenly  harp  to  which  the 
fongs  of  religion  Ihould  be  fung. 


DiTaK  ^Eadajoz,  {Tmnjlaied  and  Altered  from  the  Spanijh\. 


THK  ilein  «if  (he  cathedral  of  Radios 
was  liimfelf  itone  more  leirned  (nan 
all  the  doctors  of  Salamanca ;  and  you 
might  add  thofe  of  Conimbra  and  Alcala 
too.  He  underfluod  all  the  languages  both 
dead  and  living ;  he  was  mailer  of  every 
fci''nce  both  human  and  divine  :  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  ignorant  of  magic,  and 
•nothing  could  conl'nic  him  for  this  misfor¬ 
tune.  He  was  informed  that  there  dwelt  in 
the  city  of  Toledo  a  very  (kilfui  magician, 
whofe  name  was  Don  Torribio.  He  imme¬ 
diately  orders  one  of  his  bell  mules  to  be 
l..d<lled;  he  depails  for  7'oledo,  and  alights 
at  the  door  of  a  mean-looking  houfe,  where 
this  great  man  ItMlged.  Muller  Magician, 
Jays  he,  addrtiniig  him,  I  am  (he  Dean  of 
Jludajoz.  The  pnilofophers  of  Spain  do 
me  the  honour  to  call  me  their  mailer  ;  but 
I  come  to  afle  of  you  a  title  Hill  more  glo¬ 
rious,  that  of  your  fcholar.  Deign  to  ini¬ 
tiate  me  in  the  mylleries  of  your  art ;  and 
depend  upon  an  acknowledgment  worthy  of 
the  benefit,  and  worthy  of  its  author. 

Don  Torribio  was  not  very  polite,  though 
he  piqued  himfelf  upon  living  with  the  bell 
co.npany  in  the  lower  regions.  He  told  the 
Dean,  That  he  might  luuk  cUewherc  for  a 
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mailer  of  magic  ;  that  for  his  part  he  was 
tired  of  a  trade  in  which  be  had  gained  no¬ 
thing  but  compliments  and  promiles  ;  and 
that  he  would  no  longer  dii'grace  the  occult 
fcicnces,  by  prollituting  them  to  the  un¬ 
grateful.  To  the  ungrateful!  exclaimed  the 
Dean  ;  What!  my  Lord  Don  Tofribto,  you 
have  f'tiind  men  ungrateful !  and  will  yon  be 
fo  uiijud  as  to  include  me  with  fuch  mon- 
llers  He  then  began  to  pour  forth  hiS 
whole  flock  of  moral  fayings  and  maxims 
of  gratitude;  he  dwelt  in  the  mod  affec¬ 
tionate  tone,  and  with  an  air  of  the  greatell 
lincerity,  upon  all  thofe  fentiments  of  ho¬ 
nour  which  his  memory  could  furnilh  him  t 
in  a  word,  he  fpokc  fo  well,  that,  after  ha¬ 
ving  thought  a  moment,  the  ibreerer  con¬ 
fided  that  he  could  refufe  nothing  to  a 
gentleman  who  could  repeat  fo  many  fine 
palLges.  Jacintha,  fays  he  to  his  houfe- 
iteeper,  vou  will  put  (wo  partridges  on  (ha 
fpit ;  I  (lope  the  Dean  will  do  roe  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  fup  here.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
takes  him  by  the  liand,  and  leads  him  into 
his  clofet.  There  hej  touches  his  forchcadr 
muttering  at  the  fame  time  thefe  three  my- 
derious  words,  which  we  befeechthe  reade. 
BOt  to  furget :  ArlobotaM,  Pijiafritr,  Oau- 
3  H 
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gri-mf.  Then,  w-thont  *ny  other  prepara¬ 
tions,  he  begins  to  explain  to  him,  with 
great  precifion,  the  introdoAory  parts  of  the 
•onjiiring  book. 

The  new  fcholar  liflened  with  a  degree  nf 
attention  that  frarcely  permitted  him  to 
breathe,  when  Jacintha  enteied  in  a  hurry, 
followed  by  a  little  man,  whofe  )>oots  reach¬ 
ed  his  middle,  and  who  was  belpattcred  up 
to  the  Ihoulders.  This  man  defired  to  fpeak 
with  the  Dean  upon  an  alfair  of  the  utmoft 
importance  He  was  the  poftilion  of  his 
oncle  the  biihop  of  Badajnx,  who  had  been 
lent  exprefs  after  him,  and  who  had  rode 
port  all  the  way  to  Toledo,  without  being 
able  to  orertake  him  :  he  tame  with  the 
netvs,  that,  (bme  hours  after  his  departure, 
my  Lord  Billvjp  had  had  an  attack  of  the 
apoplexy  fo  violent,  that  the  moli  fatal  cun- 
feqaences  were  to  be  dreaded.  The  Dean 
heftowed  a  hear’y  curie,  quite  low,  how¬ 
ever,  and  without  fcandal,  upon  the  dircafe, 
the  (ick  man,  and  the  melTcngcr ;  who  had 
really,  all  three  »{  them,  cholcn  the  mod 
unlucky  moment  in  the  world.  He  got  rid 
of  the  pofiilion,  by  telling  him  to  return 
quickly  to  Badajox,  and  that  he  would  not 
fail  toon  to  follow  him ;  after  which  the 
kflon  was  reiumed,  as  if  there  had  been 
neither  ancles  tior  apoplexies  cxiding. 

Some  days  afterwards  frefh  news  arrived 
from  Badajoz ;  hut  this  ne'ws  was  worth  the 
hearing.  The  chief  finger  and  two  old  ca¬ 
nons  came  to  notify  to  the  Dean,  that  hit 
uncle,  the  very  reverend  Bifhop,  had  gone 
to  receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of  his  vir¬ 
tues  :  that  the  chapter,  canonically  aflem* 
bled,  bad  etefted  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
chair  ;  and  that  they  befeecbed  him  to  come 
and  confole,  by  his  prefeoce,  the  church  of 
Badajoz,  hit  new  fpoufe.  Don  Torribio, 
who  was  prefent  at  this  harangue  of  the  de¬ 
puties,  took  advantage  of  tins  oppottunity 
like  a  man  of  experience.  He  took  the  new 
Liihopafide;  and,  after  a  little  compliment 
fuited  to  the  prefent  cirrumllance>,  told  him, 
that  he  bad  a  fon  called  Dun  Benjamin, 
whom  nature  had  endowed  with  abiiiiics  as 
well  as  gor>d  dil'pofitiont ;  but  in  whom  he 
had  difeovered  no  tafte  nor  talents  for  the 
occult  fciences :  that  having  refotved  to 
make  a  good  priefi  of  him,  be  had  fuccced- 
ed,  thank  heaven,  in  this  piou<  deligit;  and 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  his  dear  Ton 
named  as  the  mofl  exemplary  of  all  the 
clergy  of  Toledo  :  in  Ihort,  that  he  mofl 
humhiy  begged  his  Grace  to  refign  to  Don 
Benjimiii  the  deanery  of  Bad^z,  which  he 
couid  uoc  hold  at  the  fame  time  with  his  bi- 
fhnpric.  Alas  !  anfweted  the  Hrelate,  with 
an  air  of  embarralTment,  I  will  always  do 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  you ;  yet  I  mnfl 
tell  you,  that  1  have  a  relation,  whole  heir 
1  .tm,  an  old  ecclefullic,  who  is  good  fut  no¬ 


thing  hut  a  dean ;  and  that  if  T  do  not  gfrd 
him  this  place,  I  mud  quarrel  with  my 
whole  family,  whom  I  love  even  to  a  degree 
of  weaknefs.  But,  added  he,  with  a  more 
afTeftioiiaie  tone,  will  not  yon  come  to  Ba- 
dajoz  ?  Can  yon  be  fo  cruel  as  to  abandon 
me,  at  the  very  time  I  begin  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  be  ufeful  to  you  I  Believe  me, 
my  dear  mailer,  let  u$  fet  out  together,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  the  infiruflion  of  your 
fcholar.  Make  yourfelf  eafy  with  regard  to 
the  eflablifliment  of  Don  Benjamin ;  I  take 
that  upon  myfelf ;  and,  fooner  or  larer,  £ 
will  do  more  for  him  than  his  father  de¬ 
mands  :  a  petty  deanery,  in  a  remote  corner 
of  Eflremadura,  is  not  a  benefice  becoming 
the  fon  of  a  Iran  fuch  at  you. 

There  was  fimony,  fay  the  canonifls,  in 
this  offer  which  the  prelate  made  the  magi¬ 
cian  :  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  concluded,  without  the  le.>(lieruple 
on  that  head  l>eing  entertained  by  either  of 
thefe  two  fo  enlightened  men.  Don  Tor¬ 
ribio  followed  his  illuflrious  pupil  to  Bada¬ 
joz  ;  a  fplendid  apartment  was  alfigned  him 
in  the  epifcopal  palace;  and  he  faw  himfelf 
refpefled  by  the  whole  dioeefe,  as  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  my  Lord,  as  a  kind  of  grand 
vicar. 

Under  the  tuition  of  fo  able  a  mailer,  the 
billiop  of  Hadajoz  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
the  occult  fciences.  He  applied  to  them,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  beginning  with  an  ardour  which 
appeared  exccfbve  :  but  he  moderated  by  de¬ 
grees  this  fpirit  of  intemperance ;  and  did 
fo  well,  that  his  magical  (Indies  did  not  in¬ 
trench  upon  his  epifcnpal  duties.  He  had 
convinced  himfelf  completely  of  a  maxim 
very  important  to  all  ecclefiallical  forcerers, 
or  indeed  to  all  philofisphers  and  literary 
men  ;  that  it  it  not  enough  to  attend  the 
nuflurnal  atfemblies  of  magicians,  or  to  ad¬ 
orn  their  minds  with  whatever  the  fciences 
divine  or  human  can  bellow ;  that  (hey 
mull,  befides  all  this,  teach  others  the  road 
to  heaven,  and  inllill  into  the  fouls  of  the 
faithtui  faluiary  dnftrine  and  pure  morals. 
Condufbng  himfelf  by  thefe  wife  maxims, 
the  learned  Prelate  foon  filled  all  Chrillcii- 
doni  with  the  fame  of  his  merit :  fo  that,  it 
the  very  time  he  thought  lead  of  it,  he  (aw 
himfelf  named  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Com- 
poQella.  T  he  people  and  clergy  of  Badajox 
were,  as  yon  may  well  believe,  in  the  deep¬ 
ed  sfflifHon  at  the  removal  of  fo  excellent  a 
pador ;  and  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  as 
the  lad  mark  of  their  rcfpef),  bedowed  up¬ 
on  him  unaiiimoully  the  choice  of  his  fuc- 
cedisr. 

Don  Torribio  was  not  afleep  to  tbit  capi¬ 
tal  opportunity  of  cdabtilbing  his  Ion.  He 
alked  the  bilhopric  from  the  new  archbi- 
Ihop.  The  new  archbilhop  refufed  the  bi- 
fboptic ;  but  the  rcful'al  was  conveyed  in  th« 
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^itcft  terms  itnijtnable.  His  veneratioa 
for  his  dear  mafler  was  fo  great !  he  was  fo 
grieved,  fo  afhamed,  to  refufe  him  a  thing 
which  appeared  quite  Gmplel  bai  bow  c»ula 
he  do  otherwifc  '  D«n  Fernando  de  Lara, 
conftable  of  Cafttle,  aflced  this  fame  biihopric 
for  his  natural  fon.  Tho’  he  had  never  (een 
this  lord,  he  had,  he  faid,  private  obligations 
to  him  of  a  very  important  nature;  and, 
above  all,  very  ancient.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  iiidifpenfable  du*y  to  prefer  the  ancient 
benefactor  to  the  new.  But  yet,  in  reality, 
this  example  of  juftxe  was  much  in  favour 
of  Don  Porribio  :  he  faw  by  this  what  he 
had  to  expect  when  hit  turn  came,  and  his 
turn  would  infallibly  come  the  very  firit  op* 
poitunily.  The  magician  had  the  goodiicft 
to  believe  this  flory  of  former  obligations  ; 
and  rejoiced  as  much  as  he  could  at  ^ing  fa* 
criheed  to  Don  Fern.mdo.  Nothing  now 
W3S  thought  of  but  preparations  for  their 
journey;  and  they  fet  out  to  fettle  at 
Compnftelta.  But  it  was  fcarcely  worth 
while  for  the  ihnrt  lime  they  were  to  (lay 
there.  In  a  few  months,  a  chamberlain  of 
the  Pope  arrived  from  Rome,  with  a  cardi* 
nal’s  hat  fur  the  Archbiihop,  together  with 
a  very  honourable  brief,  by  which  his  Ho* 
linefs  invited  him  to  come  to  ailid  him  with 
his  counfcls  in  the  government  of  the  Chri- 
flian  world;  permitting  him,  bcfides,  to  dif> 
pofe  of  his  mitre  in  favour  of  any  perfon  he 
plea  fed. 

Don  Torribio  was  not  at  Compnftella 
when  the  courier  of  his  Holinefs  arrived ; 
he  had  gone  to  lee  his  dear  fon,  who  Hill  con* 
tinued  a  pried  in  a  little  parilh  of  Toledo  : 
but  he  returned  foon;  and  at  his  return  he 
was  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  afleing  the  va¬ 
cant  archbiihupric.'  The  Prelate  ran  to 
meet  him  with  open  arms  :  My  dear  mailer, 
faid  he  to  him,  I  announce  to  you  the  news 
of  two  fortunate  circnmllancet  inllead  of 
one ;  ynur  fcholar  is  s  cardinal,  and  your 
f 'n  will  foon  be  one,  or  I  lhall  have  no  ere* 
dit  at  Rome.  I  was  delirous,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  have  made  him  archhilhop  of  Com* 
pollclla;  but  admire  his  misfortune,  or  ra* 
iherniine:  My  mother,  whom  we  left  at 
Badajoz,  lus  written  to  me,  during  your 
abfence,  ■  cruel  letter,  which  breaks  all  my 
'meafures.  She  is  bent  upon  giving  me  for 
a  fuccelTor  the  archdeacon  of  my  former 
church,  the  Licentiate  Don  Pablos  de  Sa¬ 
lazar,  who  is  her  intimate  friend  and  con* 
feflbr.  She  threatens  to  die  of  grief,  if  Ibe 
cat*  obtain  nothing  for  this  dear  Father  in 
God ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  Ibe 
will  keep  her  word.  Put  youifeif  in  my 
place,  my  dear  mailer :  Shill  I  bring  my 
mother  to  her  grave  ?  Don  Torribio  was  not 
a  man  to  advife  parricide;  he  applauded 
the  nomination  of  Don  Pablos,  and  did  not 
allow  him&lf  to  induljc  the  lead  refcni* 
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ment  againll  the  Prelate’s  mother.  ThU 
mother,  if  the  reader  with  to  know,  was 
a  good  Ibrt  of  a  woman,  now  in  a  Ha'e  of 
almoll  petfeO  imbecillity  ;  whofe  only  com¬ 
pany  washer  cat  and  her  chambermaid,  and 
who  fcarce  knew  the  name  of  her  confelTor. 
Was  it  Ibe  who  made  the  archbilbopric  be 
given  to  Don  Pablos?  Was  it  not  rather  a 
young  lady  of  Gallicia,  a  relation  nf  this 
Archdeacon,  a  young  widow,  very  dev  lut, 
as  alfo  very’  handfomr,  whom  my  Laid  ufed 
frequently  to  vifit  for  hit  edtjicalion  fincc 
he  had  come  to  relide  at  Compi'ltrlla  ? 

However  this  may  he,  Don  Torribio  fol¬ 
lowed  his  new  Eminence  to  Rome  ;  and 
fcarce  hid  he  arrived  there  when  the  Pope 
died.  It  is  eafy  to  forefer  whither  this  event 
is  to  lead  us.  The  conclave  is  aflembicd ;  all 
the  voices  of  the  facred  college  unite  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Spanilh  Cardinal :  he  is  chofea 
Pope,  After  the  ceremonies  of  his  inaugu¬ 
ration,  Don  Torribio,  admitted  to  a  private 
audience,  wept  for  joy  at  killing  the  fen  of 
hit  dear  pupil,  whom  he  beheld  lilli'  g  with 
fuch  dignity  the  Papal  tbroue.  He  modtilly 
reprefented  his  long  and  faithful  iervices;  he 
recalled  the  pr.imifet  qf  hit  Holinets;  thofe 
inviolable  promiles,  which  he  had  renewed 
before  entering  the  conclave  He  touched 
nightly  upon  the  hat  which  he  had  leGgned 
upon  receiving  the  tiara.  But  inllead  of 
alking  this  hat  for  Don  Benjamin,  he  fimlh- 
ed  by  a  trait  of  moderation  hardly  concei¬ 
vable.  He  protelled,  that,  renouncing  every 
ambitious  hope,  they  would  think  them- 
I'elves  overpaid,  hit  Ion  and  be,  if  it  plear 
fed  h  t  holinefs  to  grant  them,  together  «iik 
hit  benediOion,  the  fmallell  temporal  reward, 
a  penfion  for  life,  which  might  fuSce  the 
mndell  wants  of  an  eccicfiailic  and  a  philo- 
pber 

During  this  Ihort  harangue,  the  fnvereigti 
PonlilT  was  revolving  in  hit  mind  what  he 
Ibonld  do  with  his  preceptor.  Might  he  nuC 
do  without  him  now;  and  was  he  no'  now 
more  {killed  in  magic  than  was  occellary  lor 
a  Pope  ?  Would  it  even  be  decent  in  him 
now  to  appear  at  the  midnight  meetings, 
and  fubmit  to  the  unfeemlv  ceremonul  which 
thele  meetings  required  ?  Having  finilhed 
his  redeftiont,  his  Uoiincft  judged  that  Dun 
rurriiiio  was  now  a  ufeldt  man,  and  even 
irkfome;  and,  this  point  decided,  he  was 
no  longer  at  a  lofs  fur  his  anfwer.  Hear 
what  he  anfwered  in  his  own  words : 
“  We  have  been  forry  to  hear,  th«t,  under 
pretext  ol  the  occult  Iciences,  yon  keep  up 
an  abominable  commerce  with  the  fpirit  of 
darknef-  and  lies :  We  therefore  give  you 
our  paternal  exhortation  to  expiate  this 
crime,  by  a  penitence  proportioned  to  its 
enormity  :  moreover,  we  command  you  to 
depart  the  territories  of  the  church  in  the 
fpacs  of  three  days,  under  pain  of  being  de- 
3  H  >  hTete4 
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livcred  over  to  the  fccular  arm,  and  the  ri> 
gour  of  the  flames.” 

Don  Torribio,  without  being  difconcert- 
cd,  repeated  I>acl(.w3rds  the  three  myflerious 
words,  which  the  reader  mufl  remember ; 
ynd,  approaching  the  window,  crie4  as  loud 
■s  he  was  able,  Jacintha,  put  only  one  par¬ 
tridge  on  the  fpit ;  the  Dean  does  not  flip 
here.  The  pretended  Pope  was  ihunder- 
Aruck  at  this,  lie  returned  inflantly  from 
the  eeflaiy  into  which  the  three  magical 
words  had  thrown  him  when  they  were 
£rfl  pronounced.  He  faw  that,  inflead  of 
being  at  the  Vatican,  he  was  Dill  at  Toledo 
in  the  clof$t  of  Duu  Torribio ;  he  faw  even 


by  the  elock,  that  an  hour  had  not  elapfed 
Cnee  he  had  entered  that  fatal  clofet,  in 
which  fo  many  fine  phantoms  had  paiTed  be* 
fore  his  eyes.  In  lefs  than  an  hour,  he  had 
thought  himfe'if  magician,  bifhop,  archbi* 
fhop,  cardinal,  pope.  And  be  found,  when 
the  tale  was  ended,  that  he  was  nothing  hut 
a  dupe  and  a  Icoundrel.  Every  thing  had 
been  illufion,  except  the  proofs  which  he 
had  given  of  his  treachery  and  the  badnefs 
of  his  heart.  He  went  out  without  fpeak- 
ing  a  word ;  fonpd  his  mule  where  he  had 
left  it,  and  returned  to  H.idajox,  wdhoiit  ha¬ 
ving  learnt  to  praftil'c  even  the  fliglueil  ma¬ 
gical  deception  *. 


POETRY. 


Elt°hrtcf  a  Poet  I.aureat. 

IN  coniequetice  of  the  general  notice  of  ari 
tfen  eiedion  for  the  vacant  office  of  Poet 
Laurcat  to  their  Mjjcflies,  on  the  terms  of 
probationary  comporuions,  a  couCdcrable 
number  of  the  moil  eminent  charaAcis  in 
the  falhionable  world  adembled  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  effiety  Stable-yard,  St  James’s, 
on  the  appointed  day,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  two,  when  Mr  Hamas  was  imr 
mediately  difpatched  to  l.ord  Salifbury’s, 
acquainting  his  Lordfhip  therewith,  and  fl>- 
liciling  his  attendance  to  receive  the  fevcral 
candidates,  and  admit  their  rcrpeflive  ten¬ 
ders.  His  Lnrdihip  arriving  in  a  Ihort  time 
after,  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemea 
were  immediately  prelented  Co  his  Lordihip 
by  John  Calvert, Jan,  Efq.  in  quality  of  fe- 
cretary  to  the  oifice ;  James  Ely.,  Efq.  and 
Mr  Samuel  Betty,  attending  alfo  as  nrtl  and 
lecond  clerk.  I'he  following  lid  of  candi¬ 
dates  was  made  out  forthwith,  and  duly  cn- 
teted  on  the  roll,  as  a  preliminary  record  to 
the  fubfequent  proceedings. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr  William  Markham, 
X.ord  Archbilhnp  of  York. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ixird  Thurlow, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Qreat  Britain. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Earl  Nugent,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

The  Right  Hon.  Harvey  Redmont,  Vif> 
count  Mounemorres,  ditto. 

The  Right  Hon.  Conllantine  Lord  Mul- 
gravc,  ditto. 

Sir  Cecil  W ray.  Baronet. 

Sir  Joleph  Mawbey,  ditto. 

Sir  Richard  Hill,  ditto. 

The  Rev.  William  Mafon,  B.  D. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  dkto. 

The  Rev.  George  Pretty  man,  D.  D. 


Pepper  Arden,  Efq;  Attorney  General  to 
his  Majcfly. 

Michael  Angein  Taylor,  Efq;  M.  P. 

James  M'Pherf.m,  Efq;  ditto. 

Major  John  Scott,  Efq;  ditto. 

Nath.  Wraxill,  Efq;  ditto. 

Williaiy  Hayley,  Elq; 

Arthur  Murphy,  Elq; 

Richard  Cumberland,  Elq; 

Monf.  Le  Mefurier,  Mcmbre  du  Parle- 
ment  d’Angleteire. 

Monf.LcTexier,  LeAeur  des  Comedies. 

The  fcveral  candidates  having  taken 
their  places  at  a  table  provided  for  the  occa- 
floo,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  the  politefl 
manner,  fignitied  his  wilh,  that  each  candi¬ 
date  would  forthwith  recite  flich  faniple  of 
his  poetry  as  he  came  provided  with  fur 
the  occafion  ;  at  the  fame  time  mod  mo- 
dcllly  confllliiig  his  own  inexperience  in  alt 
flich  matters,  and  intreatiiig  their  acqui- 
efcence  therefore  in  his  appointment  of  his 
friend  Mr  Delfini,  of  the  Hay- market 
Theatre,  as  an  aftive  and  able  aficflor  on 
fo  important  an  occafion.  Accordingly  Air 
Delpini  being  immediately  introduced,  the 
fcveral  candidates  proceeded  to  recite  their 
compofitions,  acegrdiug  to  their  rank  and 
precedence  in  the  above  lid — both  his  Lord- 
Ihip  and  his  afledor  attending  throiighuiut 
the  whole  of  the  Readings  with  the  pro- 
feunded  refpefl;  and  taking  no  refrelhmcnC 
whatfoever,  except  fomc  China  oranges  and 
bifeuit,  which  were  alfo  handed  about  to  the 
company,  by  Mr  Jthn  Seeker  Clerk  of  the 
Houichold,  and  Mr  William  Wife  Groom 
of  the  Buttery. 

At  length  the  awful  moment  arrived, 
when  the  Detur  Digniori  was  finally  to  he 
pronounced  on  the  biify  labours  of  the  day 
—Never  did  Lord  Salif^ry  appear  to  greater 
advantage 


*  Sans  avoir  appris  fea'.emeat  a  noucr  raigailktat 
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advantage— never  did  his  afleflor  more  a- 
mazingly  confole  the  difcomfitures  of  the 
failing  candidates— every  thing  that  was  af¬ 
fable,  every  thing  that  was  mollifying,  was 
ably  exprelTed  by  both  the  judges ;  but  po¬ 
etical  ambition  is  not  eafily  allayed.  When 
the  fatal  f  it  was  announced  in  favour  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  a  general  gloom 
orerfpread  the  whole  fociety— a  flill  and  aw¬ 
ful  filence  long  prevailed.  At  length  Sir  Ce¬ 
cil  Wray  darted  up,  and  emphatically  pro¬ 
nounced,  A  fcruany!  a  fcruliny  ! — A  (hout  of 
appliufe  facceeded — In  vain  did  the  incom¬ 
parable  Uuflo  introduce  his  mod  comic  ge* 
frurcs— in  vain  was  his  admirable  leg  pointed 
horizontally  at  every  head  in  the  room— a 
frrutiny  was  demanded— and  a  fcrutiny  was 
gratited.  In  a  word,  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
declared  his  readinefs  to  fubmit  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  day  to  the  infpeAion  of  the  pub- 
iic|;  refetvine,  ncverthelcls,  to  himfelf  and 
his  airedur,  the  full  power  of  annulling  or 
cdablilhing  the  fentence  already  pronounced. 
It  is  in  confeqnence  of  the  above  direAion 
that  we  are  enabled  to  gratify  our  readers 
with  the  following  Prohlitnary  Vtrfet, 

IRREGULAR  ODE. 

The  Words  hy  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Bart. 
.The  Spelling  by  Mr  Grojan,  Attorney 
at  Lav. 

^fARK!  hark! — hip!  hip! — hoh!  hoh! 

What  a  mart  of  birds  are  a  linging! 
Athwart, — etrofs,  below. 

I'm  lure  there’s  a  dozen  a  dinging! 

1  hear  Tweet  Shells,  loud  Harps,  large  Lyres— 
Some,  I  trow,  are  tun’d  by  'Squires,- 
Some  hy  Prieds,  and  fume  b|r  Lords  !— 
while  Joe  and  I 

Our  bloody  hands  hoid  up,  like  meteort,  on 
high! 

Yes,  Joe  and  I 
Are  em’lous!— Why  ? 

It  is  becanfe,  greatCxsAR,  you  are  clever— 
Therefore  we’d  Ting  of  you  for  ever  ! 

Sing— ting — Ting— Ting— 

God  fave  the  King! 

Smite  then,  Cssar,  fmile  on  Wray! 
Crown  at  lad  hit  poll  with  bay!— 

Come,  oh !  bay,  and  with  thee  bring 
Salary,  illuftrious  thing!— 

Laurels  vain  of  Covent-Garden, 

I  don’t  value  you  a  farthing!— 

Let  Tack  my  foul  cheer. 

For  ’tit  lick  of  fmall  beer! 

Cxsar!  Casar!  giveit— do! 

Great  Cssar  giv’t  all,  for  my  Mole  ’doreth 
yon  !— 

Oh  faireA  of  the  Heavenly  Nine, 
fncbaotijig  Sjntog^  Mule  dhrine; 


Whether  on  Phoebus’  hoary  head. 

By  blue-ey’d  Rbadanantbus  led. 

Or  with  young  Helicon  you  dray. 

Where  mad  Parnaffm  points  the  way 
Goddefs  of  Elizinm’s  hill, 

Defcend  upon  my  Pecan’s  quill.— 

I'he  light  Nymph  hears — no  more 
By  Pegafus’  incandring  ihure, 

Ambrolla,  playful  boy. 

Plumps  her  je  ne  ffai  gnei! 

I  mount ! — I  mount  !— 

I’m  half  a  Liril — I’m  half  an  Kaglel 
Twelve  dars  I  count — 

I  Tee  their  dam— (be  is  a  BeagU! 

Ye  Royal  little  ones, 

I  love  yOur  fled)  and  bones— 

You  are  an  arch,  rear’d  with  immortal 
donet! 

Hibernia,  drikes  hit  harp ! 

Shuttle,  fly ! — woofl  web!  warpl^ 
Far,  far,  from  me  and  yon. 

In  latitude  North  jz,- 
Rebellion’s  hulh’d. 

The  Merchant’s  flulh’d  !— 

Hail  awful  Brunfwick,  Saxe  Gotha  hail ! 
Not  George,  but  Louis  now  (hall  turn  his 
'  tail !  a 

Thus,  a-far  from  mad  debate. 

Like  an  old  wren 
With  my  good  hen. 

Or  a  young  gander. 

Am  a  bye-dander. 

To  all  the  peacock  pride,  and  vain  regards 
of  date  I— 

Yet  if  the  laurel  prize. 

Dearer  than  my  eyes. 

Curs’d  Warton  tries 
For  to  furprife. 

By  the  eternal  God,  I’ll  scrutinize! 


Ode  on  the  New  Year. 

By  Lord  M - te. 

Strophe ! 

O  for  a  MuTe  of  Fire, 

With  blazing  thumbs  to  touch  my  torpid 
lyre ! 

Now,  in  the  darkfome  regions  round  the 
pole, 

Tygers  fierce  and  lions  bold. 

With  wild  affright  would  fee  the  fnow- 
hills  roll, 

Their  lharp  teeth  chattering  with  the 
cold,— 

But  that  Lions  dwell  not  there— 

Nor  bead,  nor  Chridian— none  but  the 
White  heart 

The  white  Bear  howls  amid  the  tempeft’s 
roar. 

And  liAening  Whales  fwim  headlong  from 
the  Ihorc! 

A*; 
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Antistkofhe  (By  Harrt.) 
Farewell  awhile,  ye  lummer  breezes  i 
What  is  (he  life  of  mao  ? 

A  fpan ! 

Sometimes  it  thaws,  fometimes  it  freezes. 
Juft  as  it  plcafcs  ! 

If  Heav’n  decrees,  fierce  whirlwirds  rend 
the  air. 

And  then  again  (behold!)  ’tis  fair! 

Ihus  peace  and  war  on  earth  alternate 
reign  ! 

Anfpicious  Gcorge,  thy  pow  rfol  word 
G'Ves  peace  to  Fa  AN  c  E  and  SPAIN, 
And  (heaths  the  martial  fword! 

Strophe  II.  (By  Brc/irr  CHAZtEs). 
And  now  gay  Hope,  her  anchor  dropp'ng. 
And  hli'c-ey’d  Peace,  and  black-ey’d 
pleal'ures. 

And  Pknly,  in  light  cadence  hopping, 

*  Fain  w.uild  dance  to  Whitehead’s 
mcaiures. 

But  Whitehead  now  in  death  repofes. 
Crown’d  with  laurel!  crown’d  with  roles! 
Yet  we  with  laurel  crown’d  his  diige  will 

ling. 

And  thus  deferre  frelh  laurels  from  the 
King. 


D  U  A  N. 

Ill  the  true  Ossian  Sublimitt. 

Bj  Mr  Macphizson. 

Does  the  wind  touch  thee,  O  Harp? 

Or  is  it  fome  pafCng  Ghoft  ? 

Is  it  thy  hand, 

Spirit  of  the  departed  Scrutiny  f 
Bring  me  the  Harp,  pride  of  Chatham! 
Snow  is  on  thy  bolom, 

Maid  of  the  modeft  eye ! 

A  fong  (hall  rife ! 

Every  foul  lhall  depart  at  the  found!! ! 

'ihc  wither’d  thiftle  lhall  crown  my  head!.'!! 
I  behold  thee,  O  King ! 

I  behold  thee  Citing  on  mill!!  ! 

Thy  form  it  like  a  watery  cloud. 

Singing  in  the  deep  like  an  oyftci ! ! ! ! 
Thy  lace  is  tike  the  beams  of  the  fcitiog 
moon ! 

.  Thy  eyes  are  of  two  decaying  flames ! 
'I'hy  nufe  is  like  the  (pear  of  Rollo!  ! ! 
'i'hy  ears  are  like  three  bofl'y  Ui.elds ! !! 
Strangers  (hall rejoice  at  thy  chin! 

Ihe  ghoft  t  of  dead  lories  (hall  bear  roe 
III  iheir  airy  Hall ! 

The  wither’d  thiftle  lhall  crown  my  head! 
.  Bring  me  the  Harp, 

Son  of  Chatham  ! 

But  Thou,  O  King!  give  me  tbelauncc! ! 


It  is  almiji  nttdltfs  to  inform  the  Public, 
tia/  tbe  Vnivtrfitj  tf  Ojeftrd  btu  tameJIlj 


longed  for  a  v^tt  from  their  Sovertigny  and, 
in  order  to  obtenn  this  honour  v/iibout  tbe  fa- 
ligue  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  they  have  pri¬ 
vately  de fired  tbemafierof  the  flag  hjumts,  up¬ 
on  turning  the  flag  out  of  the  earl,  to  fel  his 
head  in  as  ftraigit  a  line  as  Po^le,  by  the 
map,  to-wards  Oxford ;—vihico  probeibly,  on 
feme  aitfpicins  day,  will  bring  tbe  foyal  Hunt 
to  the  wnlls  of  that  city.  This  expedient,  con¬ 
ceived  in  fo  much  vnjdom,  as  well  as  loyalty, 
makes  the  JubjeS  of  the  following 

IRREGULAR  ODE, 

As  proper  for  the  4ih  tf  June  as  any  day  of 
the  Tear. 

By  Mr  Mai  ON. 

I. 

O!  green-rob’d  Goddefs  of  the  hallow’d 
(hade. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  to  whom  of  yore 
Thee,  lovtly  Maid,  Latona  bore, 
Chafte  Virgin,  Emprrfs  of  the  Clent  glade; 
Where  Iball  I  woo  thee!— Ere  the  dawn. 
While  ftill  the  dewy  tifliie  of  the  lawn 
f^ivering  f|>angle5  to  the  eye. 

And  (ills  the  foul  with  nature’s  harmony! 
Or  ’mid  that  murky  grove’s  monadic  night. 
The  tangling  ntt-wurk  of  the  woodbine’s 
gloom. 

Each  zephyr  pregnant  with  perfume,— 
Or  near  that  delving  dale,  or  moffy  moun¬ 
tain’s  height. 

I(. 

When  NV^Hrxrdruck  thcfcientiCc  ground. 
From  Attica’s  deep-heaving  fide 
'  Why  did  the  prancing  horfe  rebound, 
Snuning,  neighing  all  around, 

W ilh  thundering  feet  and  Aalhiiig  eyes,— 
Unlefs  to  fhow  how  near  allied 
Bright  Science  is  to  ezercife ! 

III. 

{f  then  the  horfe  to  wildom  is  a  friend. 

Why  not  the  bound!  why  nut  the  horn!  ' 
While  low  beneath  the  fuirow  deeps  the 
corn. 

Nor  yet  in  tawny  veft  delights  to  bend! 

For  Jove  himfelf  decreed. 

That  Dian,  with  her  fandall’d  feet, 
Whiie-ankled  Goddefs,  pure  and  fleet. 
Should,  with  every  Dryad  lead. 

By  jovial  cry  o’er  diftaiit  plain. 

To  E'lrj/eoiTs  Athens,  Btunfwick’s  fylran 
tiain ! 

IV. 

Diana,  Goddefs  all  difeerning  ! 

Hunting  Is  a  friend  to  learning ! 

If  the  flag,  with  hairy  nule. 

In  Autumn  ne’er  had  thought  of  love! 

No  buck  with  fwoUen  throat  the  does 
With  dappled  Cdet  had  try ’d  to  move,— 
Ne'er  had  England's  Ktog,  I  WCCD. 
The  Mukt’  fair  Qf^d,  feen! 

-  Ilaat- 
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V. 

Hunting,  that,  is  Learning’s  friend ! 

No  longer,  Virgin  Ooddefs,  bend 
O’er  Enijmim’t  rofcaie  breaft 
No  longer,  vine- like,  chaftlyrwine 
Round  his  milk>wbite  limbs  divine? — 
Your  brother’s  car  rolls  down  the 
Baft, 

The  langhing  hour*  befpeak  the  day  ; 
With  flowery  wreaths  they  ftrew  the 
way! 

Kings  of  deep!  ye  mortal  race! 

For  Grerre  with  Oidv, ’gins  the  Royal  chace! 

VI. 

Vifions  of  blifs,  you  tear  my  aching  fight, 
Spare,  O  fpare  your  poet’s  eyes ! 

See  every  gateway  trembles  with  delight. 
Streams  of  glory  ftrrak  rhe  flties ! 

How  each  College  Ibanils, 

With  the  cry  of  ihe  hounds! 

How  Pttkwatrr  merrily  rings! 
Founder,  Prelates,  Queens,  and  Kings— 
All  hive  had  your  hurting  diy  !— 

From  the  dark  tomb  then  break  away ! 
Ah  1  fee  they  rufli  to  Fr/ar  Bac»n’%  tower, 
Great  Cnrgt  to  greet,  and  hail  his  natal 
hour ! 

vn. 

Paicliffe  and  Welfij,  hand  in  hand. 

Sweet  gentle  (hades  there  take  their  (land, 
With  Pomfrett  learned  Dame;— 

And  Bodley  join’d  by  Clarendtu, 

With  loyal  teal  together  run. 

Juft  arbiters  of  fame  I 
VIIL 

That  fringed  cloud  fnre  this  way  bends,— 
From  it  a  form  divine  defeends,— 
Alrarrva’s  felf;— and  in  her  rear 
A  ihoufand  faddled  deeds  appear  | 

On  each  (he  mounts  a  learned  fon, 
Profrflbr,  Chancellor,  or  Dean  ; 

All  by  hunting  rradnefs  won. 

All  in  Dian'%  livery  feen. 

How  they  defpile  the  tim’rous  hart, 
Givens,  they  cry,  the  furious  Btar  { 

To  chace  the  Uoh  how  they  long, 

The  Rhinoctrot  tall,  and  Tyger  drong. 
Hunting  thus  is  Learning’s  prop. 

Then  may  hunting  never  drop ; 

And  thus  an  hundred  Btrtk-Days  more, 

Shall  Heav’n  to  Gt^rge  aiford  from  its  capa> 
cious  dore. 


SONG,  ‘ily  Mr  Hat  I.  BY. 

Ye  cliffs,  I  to  your  airy  deep 

Afcend  with  trembling  hope  and  fear. 
To  gaze  on  yen  ezpanlive  deep. 

And  watch  if  William’s  fails  appear. 
Long  months  clapfe,  while  here!  breathe 
Vain  EzpeAation’s  frequent  pray’r, 

Xill,  bending  o’er  the  waves  breath, 

1  drop  the  tear  of  dumb  Ocfpuir. 
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Out  fee  i  a  glld’ning  fail  in  vlewi 
'Tumultuous  hopes  arUc ; 

"Tis  he  I  I  feel  the  vifion  true, 

I  tnid  my  confeioDa  eyes. 

His  promis’d  fignals  from  the  ma(l 
My  timid  doubts  dedroy; 

What  was  your  pain,  ye  terrors  pad. 
To  this  eeda  ic  1  sv  ? 


S  O  N  N  t  T.  By  MifsQ.SMir  h. 

The  partial  Mnfe  has  from  my  earlieft 
hours. 

Smil’d  on  the  rugged  path  I’m  doom’d  to 
tread. 

And  dill  with  fportive  hand  has  fna'ch'd 
wild  flow’rs. 

To  weave  fanladic  garlands  fur  my  h.ad: 
But  far,  far  happier  is  the  lot  of  tliCi- 
Who  never  Uarn’d  her  de.r  delufive  art; 
Which,  while  it  decks  the  head  with  man* 
a  rofe, 

Refe'vcs  the  thorn— ro  ftder  in  the  heart. 
For  dill  (he  bids  loft  Pity’s  melting  eye 
Stream  o’er  the  ills  Ihe  knows  no'  to  re« 
move ; 

Points  every  pang,  and  deepens  every  ligh 
Of  mournin;:  frierdihip,  i  t  unluppy  love. 
Ah'l  then,  how  dear  the  Mufe’s  laviiurs  enft. 
If  thole  paint  lorrow  bed  who  feel  it  mud  i 


SONNE  r.  By  Mt/s  Williams. 

Meek  Twilight,  hade  to  (hroud  the  (o> 
lar  ray, 

Aiui  bring  the  hour  my  penfive  fpirit  loves; 
When  o’er  the  hill  is  (hed  a  paler  day. 

That  gives  to  dtllnefs,  and  to  night,  the 
groves. 

Ah  1  let  the  gay,  the  roleate  morning  hail. 
When,  in  the  various  blooms  of  light  u- 
ray’d. 

She  bids  frr(h  beauty  live  along  the  vale. 
And  rapture  tremble  in  the  vocal  (hade: 
Sweet  is  the  lucid  morning’s  op’ning  flow’r. 
Her  choral  meli><lii.’s  benignly  ri(c : 

Yet  dearer  to  my  foul  the  (hadowy  hour. 

At  which  her  blolTumi  clofe,  her  mulic 
dies ; 

For  then  mild  Nature,  while  (he  droops  her 
head, 

Wakes  the  foft  tear  this  luxury  to  (bed. 

EPIGRAM. 

A  BELLE  Amii,  I  pr’ythee  fay. 
The  fird  time  thou  wert  dolen  away, 
Without  a  bonnet, 

.Why  dldd  thou  in  the  coach  fit  quiet? 
W’hy  didd  ihoti  not  kick  up  a  riot  ? 

O  fie  upon  'it  I 
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ENGLISH 

A  T  Drury-Lane,  a  new  after- 
piece  has  been  brought  forward, 
called  the  Humourift,OT,  Who's  Who? 
written  by  a  Mr  Cobb  of  the  India* 
Houfe. 

The  buAnefs  of  the  piece  arifes 
from  the  whimAcal  tricks  played  on 
the  fcveral  perfons  of  the  drama  by 
Frolick;  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
late  George  Alexander  Stevens,  is 

a  high  genius,  and  loves  fun."  He 
produces  a  game  at  crofs-purpofes 
between  Sir  Anthony  Halfwit,  an  old 
virtuofo,  and  his  intended  fun-in¬ 
law  Beaumont,  by  contriving  to  make 
each  believe  the  other  is  out  of  his 
fenfes.  Then  taking  advantage  of 
young  Beaumont  (who  is  juA  ar¬ 
rived  in  town)  not  being  perfonally 
known  to  Sir  Anthony,  he  perfoiiates 
the  young  lover,  and  contrives,  by 
gaining  poAcflion  of  the  letter  which 
forms  Beaumont’s  credentials,  to  pafs 
himfelf  upon  the  old  vjrtuofo  as  the 
man  who  is  to  pay  his  addreAes  to 
his  daughter.— DabbleJ  an  adverti- 
Ang  dentift  (<»  portrait'  evidently  co- 
toured  from  the  life),  becomes  alfo  an 
objeft  of  Frolick’s  fporti^e  attacks, 
as  he  procures  his  introdu^ion  to  Mrs 
Matadore,  an  old  woman,  whofe 
whole  delight  is  in  a  pack  of  cards,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  remaining  portion  of  vanity 
and  coquetry,  which  renders  her  a 
dupe  to  Frolick’s  joke,  and  induces 
her  to  miAake  Dabble  for  a  lover, 
when  he  only  attends  her  as  a  den* 
tift.  The  equivoques  between  the 
old  lady  and  her  fuppofed  lover  are 
fo  contrived,  that  ftie  remains  Armly 
perfuaded  of  the  power  of  her  charms 
over  the  poor  tooth-drawer;  the  ut- 
moft  boundsof  whofe  expeftatlons  arc 
merely  to  be  paid  for  his  attendance. 

After  her  perfuading  Dabble  to 
conceal  himfelf  from  her  brother  Sir 
Anthony,  whofe  difeovery  of  him 
produces  a  moil  ludicrous  Atuation, 
ihe  appoints  the  fuppofed  dying  fwain 
to  meet  her  in  the  evening. — Upon 
Dabble’s  next  appearance  (in  the  fe* 
*ond  aft)  Frolick  crowns  the  joke, 
by  paOing  him  upon  Mrs  Meddle,  a 
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credulous  female  politician,  for  n 
French  fpy.  All  his  endeavours  to 
perfuade  her  of  his  real  profeflion  arc 
vain ;  and  (he  rcfolves  to  have  him  dc* 
livered  up  to.  the  hands  of  jullicc, 
’till,  at  the  intreaties  of  Mrs  Mata* 
dore  (who  dill  imagines  him  to  be 
her  admirer),  Aie  relents,  and  agrees 
to  his  difguiAng  himfelf  in  woman’s 
apparel,  in  order  to  efteft  his  cfcape. 
Frolick,  whofe  tricks  upon  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Halfwit  and  Beaumont  are 
now  difeovered,  and  who  is  in  C(m* 
fequence  reconciled  to  both  parties, 
introduces  them  to  be  fpeftators  of 
the  whimAcal  miAake  into  which  he 
has  led  Mrs  Matadore,  Mrs  Meddle, 
and  Dabble. — And  at  the  moment 
when  the  poor  DentlA  is  on  the  point 
of  making  his  efcape  efcorted  hy  his 
two  female  friends,  Frolick,  and  the 
reft  of  the  charafters  of  the  drama, 
make  their  appearance,  and  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  female 
politicictn,  the  vanity  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  votary  of  the  four  aces,  and 
the  ridiculous  diftrefs  of  the  affright¬ 
ed  operator  for  the  teeth. 

A  general  explanation  takes  place; 
and  every  one  at  length  difeovering 
“  Who’s  W ho,”  the  piece  concludes 
with  the  union  of  young  Beaumont 
with  Sir  Anthony’s  daughter,  and  the 
joy  of  Dabble  at  Anding  himfelf  no 
longer  in  danger  of  either  being  hang¬ 
ed  for  a  fpy,  or  married  to  an  old 
woman. 

The  author  of  this  piece  has  been 
peculiarly  fuccefsful  in  combining 
laughable  incidents,  charafters,  and 
converfations  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
without  copying  from  former  farces, 
has  contrived  to  furprife  and  pleafe 
in  every  feene.  The  audience  felt 
the  humour  in  its  full  force ;  ne¬ 
ver  was  approbation  more  loud  and 
general,  or  laughter  fo  irrefiftiblc. 
We  may  fet  down  the  Humourlft  as 
one  of  the  beft  after-pieces  produced 
for  fome  years ;  and  its  merit  is  the 
greater,  that  it  is  unaffifted  by  muAc, 
without  which  very  few  farces  of  late 
years  have  been  able  to  cxift. 


Bacchi.s,  thongh  thon  art  a  God,  aqd  my  Shepherdels  is  but  a  mortal,  flie  has 
more  power  over  me  than  all  thj  commandments:  Nor  would  1  drink  this  bnrnper, 
were  it  not  to  the  health  of  my  Charmer. 


